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Musical Comedy 
Hits 
Now Released 
for Stock 


“SARI” 

~“POM-POM” 
“HAVE A 
HEART” 


3 of 
Henry W. Savage’s 
Happiest Hits 


Write or Wire 
for Terms 






Henry W. Savage’s Greatest Dramatic Triumph 
For 10 years “EVERYWOMAN” has played to Full Houses in all Leading Theatres of the Country 
-and Always at the $2 scale of prices. Never any Second Company. Always Highest Standard 





of Production. The Low Cost at which this Production can be made will Astonish you. 


For Terms, Address Your Own Agent, or Direct To 





. HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. “*NxW'vork“cn" 
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COMMISSION PREPARING TO 
RESUME HEARINGS NEXT WEEK 





Federal Trade Commission in Vaudeville Investigation Takes 
Two Depositions of Artists, March 14, Both Leaving 


City. 


Preliminary Quizzing of Witnesses 


Under Subpoena Reported. Hearings 
Again Commence Wednesday. 





Depositions were taken by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its office 
at 20 West 38th street last Friday. Two 
witnesses were examined before leav- 
ing the city. Margaret Torcat, repre- 
senting the act known as Torcat’s 
Roosters, or Torcat and Flor D’Aliza, 
was one of the deponents. The other 
was Helen Nelson, of Keogh and Nel- 
son. Torcat’s Roosters is under engage- 
ment to go to South America, and may 
have left for that country. Miss Nel- 
son was obliged to leave for Cali- 
fornia to attend her mother, who is ill. 


The depositions were taken before 


‘Alfred P. Thom, Jr., examiner for the 


commission, with. _Gaylor P. Hawkins 
as counsel for the commission. Maurice 
Goodman appeared as counsel for all 
the respondents excepting VARIETY, 
which was not’ represented. Mr. 
Hawkins, who was one of the counsel 
in the-first hearings of the vaudeville 
matter, held in the Woolworth Build- 
ing early in. February, later assumed 
charge of the Federai Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation into the matter of 
the reissues of the William S. Hart 
and Charles Chaplin pictures. 


The-~testimony verbatim of Miss 
Nelson is published in part in this issue 
of Variety on the pages as noted in 
the “Investigation” headed box on this 
page. The testimony of Mme. Torcat 
(Miss D’Aliza) verbatim will follow in 
succeeding issues. 

Miss D’Aliza testified in part that 
her act, which includes her husband 
several birds and animals, is unabie to 
secure further theatrical engagemicits 
in this country and was compei'ed to 
accept the South American time. She 
said the act represented an investi ent 
of -$20,000 in its 22 years upon (¢! 
stage; that they had. played all 
the world and made four or five v 
to America during that time. ( 
here, she said, the¥ received $275 
the small time and asked $500 on 
big time, but could not secure it. 5 
produced a wire, reading: “If you | 
opposition to the United Bookiig 
Offices (Keith agency) it wild be ira 


possible for me to book you.” It was 
signed by Gene Hughes, who is now 
of Hughes & Smith, agents in the 
Palace Theatre building. At that time 
Mr. Hughes was doing business at the 
same ‘address. Miss D’Aliza gave some 
detailed information regarding her 
vaudeville experiences over hete. The 
act is‘'a well-known one in vaudeville. 


Miss Nelson and her partner in 
vaudeville, Edward Keogh, have been 
reported to have brought an action 
against the vaudeville managers, ask- 
ing damages to the amount of $25,000. 
This action was started some time ago, 
but has not yet reached trial. Recently 
Mr. Keogh was said to have changed 
attorneys. ‘It was reported some 
months ago that a proposed settle- 
ment of the Keogh suit, under which 
Keogh and Nelson were to secure a 
big-time route, did not go through, Mr. 
Keogh not being satisfied with the 
route or salary offered him, it is said. 
The story of the proposed settlement 
as talked about at the time of-it was 
not authentic, ngr did it say the nego- 
tiations commenced or went through 


the attorneys for the _ respective 
parties. 
The hearings in the commission’s 


action against the vaudeville managers 
resume next Wednesday (March 26) 
at 10.30 a. m. in Room 401, Post Office 
Building. The last regular hearing 
was Feb. 7 in New York, where they 
will again take place. 

During this week several theatrical 
people said they had received sub- 
peonas. Others were repofted to have 
received them. Some were said to 
have been called to thc Commission’s 
New York office for a_ preliminary 
inquiry to determine the value of their 
testimony to the Government's case, 

It was also reported during the 
week that the vaudeville managers 
were preparing a defense If inter 
vosing a defense the 
ave their opportunity upon th 
rnmment finishing its case against 
hem. It was said several whose testi 

(Continued on page 26) 
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DEBATE OVER SUNDAYS. 
Gorham, N. Y., March 19. 

A most unusual debate will be en 
acted here next Sunday (March 23) 
between William R. Brown, proprietor 
of the Elite picture theatre, and Rev. 
Samuel S. Prentiss, rector of the local 
Raptist Church. The subject chosen 
is: “Can the Best Interests of the 
Community be Served by Sunday Pic- 
ture Shows.” 

Mr. Brown will discuss the affirma- 
tive, while Re¥. Prentiss will advance 
reasons why the theatre should be 
closed Sunday. 

The theatre manager will speak from 
the pulpit of the church, while the 
minister will deliver his arguments 
from the theatre stage. 

At the morning service Mr. Brown 
will present his case to the congrega- 
tion, telling why he thinks there is a 
place in the community for both the 
theatre and the church, without any 
conflict between the two; also urging 
the people to his views on Sunday 
opening. In the evening Mr. Prentiss 
will address an audience in the theatre, 
advancing the theory Sunday should 
be given over to the Lord and telling 
why he thinks Sunday shows have no 
part in this. 


CENTURY FOR PICTURES? 


One of-the largest film distributors in 
New York was this week taking under 
advisemen* the feasibility of a proposi- 
tion to take over the Century Theatre 
for a higher type of picture house 
than has ever bee. offered New York- 
ers. 

The film man has in view the show- 


ing of a program only twice daily 
vith all seats reserved, with prices 


ranging from 50 cents to $2.00. 


PEARL ANDREWS REAPPEARING. 


Pearl Andrews, a headliner 20 years 
ago when she was noted for her imi- 
tations of’ stage celebrities, is return- 
ing to the vaudeville stage. 

Miss Andrews has been abroad for 
some years devoting her time to train- 
ing her voice. For her forthcoming act 
she will be assisted by two male sing- 
ers and will offer several compositions 


KIDDING “BEDROOM” FARCES. 


Lewis & Gordon have produced a 
new act, entitled “In Bed and Out,” a 
satire on the current bedroom farces 
now on Broadway 

The piece was written by 
\nthony McGuire 


NOT MUCH MONEY IN TITLE. 
At Troy, N. Y., “The Confessions of 


a War Bride,” in 12 performances at 
the Lyceum, registered $285 gross 


William 


‘shows Sunday, by J. 


IN FAVOR OF “SUNDAYS.” 
Philadelphia, March 19 

An argument was advanced here in 
support of the state wide fight to abol- 
ish the “blue laws” and permit picture 
Howard Reber, 
head of the Entertainment Committee 
of the Committee on Training Camp 
Activities, a well known attorney who 
is widely interested in theatricals, 

To a VARi®#TY representative, Mr. Re- 
ber stated amusement interests could 
advance no better reason than fur- 
nished by the history of entertainment 
in the cantonments for the past year. 

Mr. Reber said: 

“The government and War Depart- 
ment recognized the. value of Sunday 
amusement for the men and every Lib- 
erty theatre has been kept going on 
Sundays since the time the committee 
was established. There was a certain 
amount of opposition from organiza- 


tions interested in war work, but 
Washington authorities invariably 
overrode such sentiment. We know 


very well that men will congregate in 
cities on Sundays, and if no amuse- 
ment is obtainable, vice conditions be« 
come dangerous, That has been dem- 
onstrated so many times that there 
is no argument against Sunday amuse- 
ments.” 

Mr. Reber was of the opinion that 
should Sunday picture shows be per- 
mitted, it would act as an opening 
wedge for the musical organizations 
and general theatricals for Sundays. 


“OVERSEAS REVUE” COOPERATIVE 
Chicago, March 19. 

The “Overseas Revue,” presented by 
Will Morrissey, with Elizabeth Brice 
as the star, is being operated on a co- 
operative basis, not only sharing 
among its players, but with a local 
newspaper, which is “in” on the re- 
ceipts in return for conspicuous pub- 
licity and big advertising. 

The enterprise leased the Playhouse, 
and has 16 weeks in all there. 

Prices are scaled up to $2.50, with 
business only fair. 





_ INVESTIGATION 
REPORT 


The continued verbatim report 
of the daily hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission in New 
York City in the matter of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association and others appears on 
pages 28-29 and 33-34 of this issue. 


The report will be published 
weekly in part until the full 
record will have been printed. 
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ACTS WANTING FOREIGN TIME 
MUST POST AGENT’S FORFEIT 





Charles Bornhaupt Insists Acts Give Bond of Faith Before 
Negotiating For Bookings. Artists Have Been Using 
English Offers To Boost American Salary. 

Forfeit To Reimburse Agent In 
Event of Non-Acceptance. 





Attending to booking for Europe, 


particularly England, with the conse- 
quent loss of time on his part in ar- 
t ( t ct that 

are finally rejected by the acts, has de- 
cided Charles Bornhaupt, the foreign 
agent in New York, to demand an act 
post a yney forfeit to reimburse him. 
Mr. Bornhaupt states that in sev 
ral cases where he obtained the con- 


an English management, 

e turn, over here, at the last mo- 
ment, concluded not to accept it. Born- 
haupt believes that in many instances 
acts have secured foreign bookings 
for the purpose of displaying English 
contracts on this side, and incident- 
ally if possible to increase their Amer- 
ican salary. 

To recompense him for “his work, 
tolls, Bornhaupt has 


a 


time and cable 


outlined a plan that obliges the act 
desiring his services to post an amount 
in cash equa! to five per cent. of their 


English salary, for a stated time. The 
money is to be posted in New York 
before Bornhaupt will start negotiat- 
ing. If the agent fails to secure the 
contract, the money is to be returned 
to the act, but if he succeeds and 
the act cancels or refuses to go 
through with the agreement, the 
amount posted will then act as a for- 
feit for Bornhaupt. It is something, 


according to his way of thinking, in 
the line of liquidated damages. 
foe ; P 
ony gare 
FNGLAND’S HICH LIVING. 
Lone March 19. 
f \met rec¢ itly ar- 
' ] irine on the 


i ip] 
Léndon stage, have found the English 
prices for living very high at presént. 

One said yesterday he had dis- 
covered that while the prices are high, 
the quality of the food is low, with 
the London caterers assuming the at- 
titude of take it or leave it. 

London has been so overcrowded 
following the armistice no one finds 
it advisable to complain. 

The cost of living here just now, 
according to the Americans, far ex- 
ceeds the necessary amount at home. 
English people, who .have returned 
from New York of late, say that it’s 
about equal where hotels only are 
concerned 


“FILLES ROSEN” FAIR. 


Paris, March 19. 

‘Fillies Rosen,” given March 13, was 
fairly received. It is an allegorical play 
in three acts and nine tableaux. 

Rosette, disguised as a doctor, visits 
a country. stifled by bureaucracy which 
forbids sunlight entering homes. Ros- 
cette reveals nature’s beauties to the 
uninitiated prince, whereupon the 
people overthrow the regency, pro- 
claiming the prince their ruler, Ros- 
ette marrying him. 


< 


Mme. Simone as Rosette was good, 


Raimu as Rosette’s groom excellent. 


Mogodor Palace Opens in April. 


Paris, March 19 

Sir Alfred Butt is here making ready 
Mogodor Pal 
ance, scheduled for the first fortnight 
‘n April, with Lucien Boyer’s revue en- 


for the opening of the 


o 


titled “Hullo Paris,” music by Herman 
Finck, with Tom Reynolds producer. 
P. L. Flers is arranging the mounting 


the piece 
th p1ec 


AUSTRALIAN SHOW OPENS. 


Sydney, March 19. 


“Lady Frayle,” a London musical 
comedy, with Claude Fleming, Bert 
Clarke, Vera Pearce, Marie LaVarre, 


Celia Chiloni, Goodie Reeve, Huntey 
Kennedy, Allen Gwen Burroughs, 
opened March 8 at the Tivoli to a large 
house and scored a success 

This was the first premiere after the 
influenza epidemic which had been 
raging here. 

Miss Pearce, Mr. Fleming, Mr. 
Ciarke and Miss LaVarre scored per- 
sonal successes, 


Vera Pearce is an established mu- 
sical comedy favorite in Australia. 
Messrs. Fleming and Clarke, and Miss 
LaVarre left New, York to take part 
in the Tivoli production, which is un- 
der the direction of Hugh McIntosh. 
VARIETY is of the opinion the above 
cable was sent to it by some one con- 
nected with the show or theatre. Its 
Australian correspondent does not 
cable. 
was vague 


Picture Men in Paris. 
Paris, March 19. 


Walter -Hoff Seeley, representing 
Robertson-Cole Co., has arrived in 
a = eee ee i oe 
Peris. He is expected to sail for homie 


sometime this week. 

Messrs. Graham and Shauer, repre- 
senting Famous Players-Lasky, who 
ee Paris, have returned to Lon- 
aon. 


Cafe Closing Time Extended. 


Paris, March 19. 
The cafe and restaurant closing time 
has been prolonged until 10.30 p. m. 
‘that is, the cafes until 10 p. m. and 
the restaurants half an hour later. 


SAILINGS. 


Reported through Paul Tausig & 
Son, 104 East 14th street, New York: 

Adriatic (March 22): Mr. and Mrs. 
\rnold DeBiere (DeBiere, the magi- 
cian), Dixie Jazz Band, Kramer and 
Morton, Maxim P. Lowe, Johnny Dale, 
Anthony Scarbaro, Emile Christian, 
D. Jas. La Rocca, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
Russell Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Shields. 

Carmania (March 24): Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank LeBrent. 


DARISH | 
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This Week (March 17)—Davis, Pittsburgh 


The signature to the message. 


NARE’S FIRST FAILING. 
London, March 1 
Owen Nares’ fitst production is not 
very successful. When a successor to 
“The House of Peril” is needed, he will 
probably produce “Peter Ibbetson” 
with Constance Collier. 


SAVOY RENTED. 
London, March 19. 

Gilbert Miller has dispgagd pf the re- 
maining ten months of Bgo@base of the 
Savoy Theatre to A. H. Woods, who 
will present “Business Before Pleas- 
ure” there about the end of April, with 
an American cast headed by “Bobby” 
Leonard and Gus Yorke. 

The rental paid by Woods is $2,500 
weekly, of which over $1,500 is profit 
to Miller. The Savoy is a comparatively 
small house and the gross takings for 
a show with the regular number of 
performances cannot exceed $10,000 a 
week. 


The compagy assembled here to ap- 
pear in “Btssiness Before Pleasure,” 
sails today (Friday) on the Adriatic. 

Miller Has “Law Divine.” 
London, March 19. 

Henry Miller has bought the Amer- 
ican rights to H. V. Esmond’s ‘piece, 
“The Law Divine,” one of London’s 
biggest successes, now running at 
Wyndham’s 

Claude Beerbohm Coming Over. 
London, March 19. 

Claude Beerbohm sailed on the Olym- 
pic for New York and hopes to ar- 
range for his appearance in American 
vaudeville in a play by A. A. Milne, 
called “The Boy Comes Home,” which 
Godfrey Tearle is playing here in the 
provinces. 





De Courville Taking St. Martin’s. 
London, March 19. 
“A Certain Liveliness” at St. Mar- 
tin’s is a failure and will shortly be 
replaced by a revival of “Sleeping Part- 
ners,” after which Charles Cochran 
sub-leases the theatre to Albert De 
Courville for one year for non-musical 
plays. 


Kennington Sold at $150,000. 
; London, March 19. 
The Kennington, owned by the late 
Edward Compton, has been sold by his 
executors for $150,000. 
It will be transformed into a picture 
house. . 


CITY SUBSCRIBING FOR THEATRE. 


Binghamton, N. Y., March 19. 

Following the sale of the Armory, 
3inghamton, and the announcement by 
its purchasers that they would also 
erect a new house to be known as the 
Strand, came the news Monday, made 
public through the Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, that that city would 
have a second new theatre, to be named 
the Majestic, and to be built at a cost 
of $250,000. 

The erection of the Majestic means 
the formation of two new corporations 
—the Majestic Real Estate Company 
with $250,000 capital and the Victoria 
Theatre Co with the same capitaliza- 
tion. Just where the Majestic will stand 
is as yet undecided. Four sites are 
under consideration. 

The Majestic will be modeled after 
the house of the same name at Detroit, 
ard seat 2800. Two million dollars 
have been pledged, and but $50,000 will 
be available to local investors. The 
lessee the Victoria Theatre Co., will 
have a 25-year lease pay a ret rental of 
$17,500 per year, besides upkeep and 
will alsa permit the investors in the 
realty company to participate in the 
earnings of the operating corporation. 

The Majestic will have a vaudeville 
pcelicy. Work upon the house will be 
started as soon as the site is deter- 
mined, and will be rushed. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce is withholding the 
names of the men behind the propo- 
sition for the present. 


ENGLAND’S AGENCY CONTRACT. 


London, March 6. 
The commotion between American 
acts and agents of late, due to the ease 
with which what are known as the 
big time circuits over there’ allow acts 
to change agents for any reason, has 
caused American vaudevillians over 
here to scan the act-agency agreement 
issued by some of the agencies here. 
It is an agreement generally ap- 
proved of by the managers, agents and 
artists over there. 
The wording reads: 
I, the undersigned, hereby appoint 


ieee to be my sole agent for the 
period of three calendar months 
ifont.4. 2. 655. .4.- sneer 16 AW 
weeks’ notice of termination to be 


given by me in writing prior to 

In the eyent of. such notice not 
being given, this agreement is to 
continue trom time to time in 
periods of three months, but always 
subject to notice of termination to 
be given by me.in writing two 
weeks prior to the expiration of 
any given period of three months. 

Should I, during the continuance 
of this agreement, accept any en- 
gagements through any other 
agency, or direct with any manage- 
ment, without the written consent 
Ola sca cokan I further agree to pay 
to him as liquidated damages a sum 
equal to ten per cent. of the salar- 
ies accruing from such engage 
ments notwithstanding any othe: 
claim for commission which may 
be made against me by any person 


or persons through whom such en- 
gagements may have been secured. 
OD an as nds Cae ea K RAR ES 


NEW FACES AROUND CIRCUS. 


When the 3Jarnumy & 
Bailey and Ringling Bros.’ circus opens 


combined 


its New York engagement in Madison 
Square Garden, March 29, there will 
be quite a change around the execu- 
tive offices. 

Among the faces missing from the 
press bureau which have heretofore 
graced the annual openings of the 
B. & B. show there will be Dexter W. 
Fellowes, now on the road ahead of 
the Europe band; William L. Wilken, 
handling the advance for Comstock, 
Elliott & Gest’s “Oh Boy,” and Wil- 
liam Staton, the New York newspaper 
man. Of the old force Jay Rial will 
be on duty. Messrs. Norwood and 
Williams, of the Ringling show, are 
expected to be here this season. 

Just’ how long the show will stay 
at the Garden is problematical and 
there is nothing yet definite about a 
Brooklyn lot engagement following 
the Garden stand. The circus pro- 
grams wil? again be published by the 
Joseph Mayer,Co. 


SHIPPING MUSICIANS TO LONDON. 


Musicians are wanted in Europe, 


especially in the hotel orchestras of 
London. George Smith of the Small & 
Smith agency has contracted with a 
number of men to sail when passports 
are obtained. 

Smith has selected musicians from 
some of the cabarets. The first 
musicians to be sent over are those 
playing brass instruments 


—_—— = 


DeFrece Visiting Monte Carlo. 
Paris, March 19. 
Walter DeFrece has gone to Monte 
Carlo. 
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ACTS “DOUBLING” STOPPED 
IN NEW YORK’S BIG HOUSES 





Keith Circuit Bookers Will Place No Acts Hereafter at More 


Than One Big-Time Theatre fox 


Simultaneous 


Engagement. Double EngagemenTires Acts. 
Causes Double Confusion When Week 


Not Played Out. Will Please 
Turns Not Playing. 





The bookers of the B. F. Keith the- 
atres in Greater New York wiil no 
longer play acts at more than one 
metropolitan theatre at a time. This 
practice of playing more than one 
theatre has been known as “doubling” 
(where acts play two houses the same 
week). 

Of late the doubling plan extended 
to quite a number of turns in the 
aggregate. One week recently in New 
York there were four or five different 
acts playing two houses simultaneously. 
An act could make one theatre in New 
York and another in Brooklyn. 

The reason ascribed for the ban of 
the “doubling” is said to be the double 
confusion it can bring about in the 
bookings where an act playing two 
houses must leave the stage for any 
reason before the week is finished. 
This leaves two spots to fill. ‘Then 
again it is said an act playing two 
engagements during the week will 
slight either one of them, besides 
growing tired after doing four shows 
daily with the rapid transportation 


necessary between theatres. The act 
consequently suffers the following 
week. 


Many acts that have been in New 
York, but not playing, have noticed 
with a considerable display of anger 
often thé “doubling” otf acts in the 
Keith New York houses. They made 
many claims why this should not be 
done with acts laying off fully equal 
to take up the open positions. These 
acts usually charged a gross injustice 
was being done idle turns by the 
“doubling,” and would grow exceed- 
ingly wrathy when noting that acts, 
after a long run in the various big- 
time houses of the metropolis, would 
still be given a double engagement. 

Whether these complaints reached 
the booking beads of the Keith office 
is unknown. That is not included in 
the reasons for the order mentioned. 


N. V. A. CLUB OPENING. 


The new clubhouse of the National 
Vaudeville Artists may have its formal 
opening March 27 (Thursday). If 
that occurs the previous evening 
(Wednesday) will be given over to an 
inspection of the club by newspaper 
men and members of other clubs in 
the city. 

The N. V. A. also intends holding 
its annual benefit at a New York 
Hippodrome Sunday, N 


VIOLINSKY RELIEVED. 


Violinsky, while standing around 
VaRiETy’s office waiting to interview 
the income tax collector, got close 
enough to jlamp Stuart» Barnes’ in- 
come statement. 

Then turning slightly white Violin- 
sky moaned, “Well, I didn’t have a 
good season, thank God.” 


Clean Shave in Palace Building. 

A 47th street wag approached an 
agent in the Palace lobby this week 
and inquired wlfat were the possibili- 
ties of a comedy dog act, the dog be- 
ing blessed with a full grown beard. 
The agent seemed interested and in- 
quired the salary. The wag told him 
he cauldn’t fix it'as yet,’but said he 
had decided for every cut week he 
would cut some of the dog’s beard off. 


The agent answered with the advice 
to keep out the Palace building or the 
mutt would be clean shaven before 
he knew it. 


BILLET’S PRODUCTIONS. 

Henry Billet, who put on “The New 
Producer” and “The Only Girl,” which 
is now showing, has secured an im- 
portant additional group of big acts, 
some for immediate, production and 
others for next season. 

Among the new ones are “Pinafore 
Up to Date,” a sort of ragtime operatic 
playlet, done in the Friars Frolic, and 
to be offered in vaudeville after the 
tour of the Frolic; a condensed ver- 
sion of “Three Twins”; a condensed 
version of “The Beauty Shop” and 
“Hell,” a scene taken from the present 
“Follies,” which will be. put on after 
the Ziegfeld show closes for the sea- 
son. 

CHARLOT LEAVES. 

Andre Charlot, the London manager, 
leaves for home Saturday on the Adri- 
atic, in company with Maurice Rose 
(Rose & Curtis). Mr. Charlot made a 
short swift trip to surrounding cities, 
looking over plays and vaudeville pro- 
grams. 


JOBYNA HOWLAND IN VAUDE. 


Jobyna,. Howland, who stepped out 
of “The Little Journey” after having 
walked away with the comedy hit of 
the production, is to enter vaudeville. 

She has a co:aedy sketch, especially 
written for her. 


Car Strike Hurt Business. 
Newark, N. J., March 19. 

The street car strike which affected 
all of northern New Jersey last week 
was deciared settied Monday at 6 
p. m. Theatricals suffered heavily 
throughout the strike period, receipts 
being off from $300 to $500 daily. Sun- 
day performances, With not a single 
car running, were handed a wallop. 

Many jitney buses partially light- 
ened the situation, 


Coast Wreck Disarranges Bills. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 

A wreck on the Southern Pacific al- 
most caused Pantages, Orpheum, 
Clunes, Auditorium and Hippodrome 
to close Monday. The artists were 
late in arriving in spite of a special 
train, and were forced to go on with- 
out costumes and equipment. 

In one or two instances acts were 
held over from San Diego and Salt 
Lake trains and local acts substituted 
temporarily. 

Shows were not 
Tuesday matinee. 


complete until 


Bessie Clayton Has Accident. 
Cleveland, March 19. 
Through a slight accident, injuring 
her ankle, while in Indianapolis last 
week, Bessie Clayton was unable to 
open here Monday at the Hippodrome. 
Frisco, the jazzer, is substituting. 


Julius Tannen Quits Show Business. 


Julius Tannen says he has retired 
from show business. 

He is*now the general manager of 
the Triangle Waist Co., at a salary of 
$15,000 per annum. 


QUIGLEY’S BOSTON BOOKINGS. 


A cothplaint received by Variety 


against J. J. Quigley, a Boston booking 
agent, say 


$s Quigley induces acts to go 
to him in ‘that city on the promise of 
five weeks’ booking by him. The com- 
plaint alleges Quigley has not five 
weeks, mentioning he is booking but 
one house that plays the usual split- 
week bill, with other bookings by him 
calling for one, two or three acts on 
different days of the week, besides a 
couple of houses that engage acts only 
for Sundays. Two of the Quigley- 
booked theatres use one act on Wed- 
nesday and one act on Saturday, with 
nothing in between, it is said; another 
plays one act Friday and Saturday of 
each week; another plays one act 
every two days, making three splits 
for the, week; another uses two acts 
on a Sunday, and still another has four 
acts on Sundays booked for it by 
Quigley. The only other split-week 
houses that play the fuli week are one 
that uses two acts on each split and 
the other uses one act. 

When artists are induced, according 
to the complaint, to go to Boston to 
play the “Quigley time” with the ex- 
pectation of five weeks and to play all 
of Quigley’s broken-up bookings it is 
required that they shall lay off until 
they can be placed by the agent to 
make up his one day here or two days 
there of booking. 


Boston, March 19. 

When asked about his bookings and 
the statement made by him he could 
furnish an act five weeks’ consecutive 
work, J.,J. Quigley replied he can now 
give six weeks, but refuses to enum- 
erate them, nor explain how that may 
be done by him. 

Mr. Quigley says that all classes/of 
acts cannot play his time. He says 
he will not give an act a contract for 
five weeks unless fully assured in 
advance the act will make good. In 
some of the high-grade picture houses 
he books, says Mr. Quigley, acts can- 
not use scenery. 


ROUNDING UP RED HEAD “VETS.” 


Portland, Me., March 19. 

Lieut. Charles Winston, on the bill 
at Keith’s last week, started a round- 
up of red headed veterans of the war 
that promises to be a productive pub- 
licity stunt for him. Last week he 
had from a half column to’ a column 
a day in the “Press.” 

Winston is a carrot-top himself and 
proposes an organization to be known 
as the Association of the Fighting Red 
Headed Veterans of the World War. 
He was swamped with local applica- 
tions and a special matinee perform- 
ance was given for them. 

It looks like a corking publicity stunt 
to be pulled in each town that he plays. 


PAN WORRIED. 
Chicago, March 19. 
With a meeting of the Southwestern 
Theatre Managers’ Asseciation, which 
embraces the Hodkins Circuit, “oppo- 
sition” to the Interstate, scheduled for 
New Orleans, Alex. Pantages jumped 
there to discuss the booking alliance. 
This is the string of houses that Mar- 
cus Loew was and probably is negotiat- 
ing for. 


Pantages Rushes to Kansas City. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 

Alexander Pantages rushed to Kan- 
sas City late last week to protect his 
interests in the war precipitated when 
Loew took over the Empress Tizatre, 
forcing Pantages out. 7 

Pantages claims he holds a prior 
lease. 


Ended Pantages Tour at Frisco. 
San Francisco, March 19. 
Jack Rose concluded his Pantages 
tour here last week following the ex- 
piration of eleven weeks of an eleven- 
or-more weeks’ contract. 


ALBEE’S ADVICE TO ARTISTS. 


The following letter was written in 
the matter of the complaint by Booth 
and Leander against the Pantages 


Circuit through the cancellation some 
months ago of its route by Walter F. 
Keefe, acting for Pantages. The affair 
at the time. 

The Pantages route was restored to 
Booth and Leander last week. They 
open at Pantages, Minneapolis, May 
14. . 

It seems after Pantages, per Keefe, 
had cancelled for the reason as then 
stated that Keefe didn’t like the idea 
of the act paying Willie Edelstein, its 
agent, a commission or salary equal to 
10 per cent., and that Bocth and 
Leander then took the matter up with 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association thereafter laying it before 
E. F. Albee, of the Keith office. 

The letter by Mr. Albee, written to 
the turn, was sent following the 
adjustment of the matter. It developed 
meanwhile that Keefe appeared to be 
at odds with Edelstein at the time of 
the cancellation, with the act irino- 
cently, suffering through that. 

The Albee letter reads: 

New York, March 10, 1919, 

Booth and Leander, 

Majestic Theatre, 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I understand that your trouble 
with the Pantages Circuit has been 
straightened out and that you have 
been given a route. I am pleased 
to know this, and trust that it is 
satisfactory to you. 

Any time you have a misunder- 
standing or grievance you will be 
doing your duty to yourself and 
the vaudeville business in general 
if you will immediately report i 
to the National Vaudeville Artists, 
Inc., if you are a member, and if it 
is not straightened out by that 
association or the managers” asso- 
ciation then I will take a hand. I 
am trying to make this universal 
throughout the entire vaudeville 
business, for I believe if every 
artist would convey this sentiment 
on our part to the differen! artists 
they megt in their travels there 
would be less and less cause for 
complaint from any one as time 


was reported in VARInT 


goes on. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. F, Albee. 
LOEW’S NEW TORONTO HOUSE. 


Toronto, March 19. 


It is no longer a secret that the 
Marcus Loew interests are building 


another theatre here, seating about. 
2,000, and a mile and a half from Loew’s . 


fresent Yonge Street Theatre. 

Loew’s Yonge Street is playing pop 
vaudeville and pictures, with many 
local stockholders. Last year its pre- 
ferred stock paid 7 per cent. (guar- 
anteed) and the common stock 17 per 
cent, It is reported Loew’s here could 
not have made less than,$150,000 in 
1918. 

Edward A. McArdle, formerly man- 
ager of Shea’s Hippodrome, Toronto, 
was in New York this week, and is 
said to be promoting the construction 
of a new theatre in that city. 

WEBER MANAGING RITCHIE, 


Harry Weber, the vaudeville repre- 
entative, bas smzned a contract with 


Willie Ritchie, the California light- 
weight, to supervise his business in- 
terests and arrange for his fistic book- 
ings. Ritchie and bride reached New 
York this week from the Coast. 


Weber is now negotiating for a re- 
turn match with Benny Leonard, over 
whom he was recently awarded a 
newspaper 
fight on the coast. 


decision in a four-round ‘ 
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VAUDEVILLE 





MAGNIFICENT NEW STATE-LAKE 
STARTS ITS AMUSEMENT CAREER 


Chicago's Wonder Palace. of Entertainment Formally 


Dedicated to Vaudeville. 


rn at 


* nit 
$2,500, 


£2 


Represents Investment of 
)0. Ali Chicago Pitched in to*Assist 
Opening Monday 


Afternoon. 


House Seats 3,000. 


At 3:35 | k M ’ 
theatrical history t 
liant page Phe st notes ot “The 
Star Spangled Banner” echoed through 
a vast and magnificent audi 
asbestos curtain rose, and the State 


Lake Theatre was dedicated as ons 
of the finest amusement palaces in 
the world, and as a monument to the 


energy, the faith and the progressive 


ness of its founders—Martin Beck, 
Mrs. C. E. Kohl, Mort H. Singer and 
Herman Fehr 

The theatre was complete and ship- 
shape “in front.” Below and above 
and outside a horde of artisans and 


laborers still hammered and painted. 
On the stage there was sonle confu- 
sion. But the performance began in 
a ready playhouse as far as the rela- 
tions between bill and audience went. 
That this degree of completion was 
accomplished is a whisper below a 
miracle. All night long and all day 
Sunday the gangs had toiled. And 
in the morning it still seemed impos- 
sible to open. 

But the whole town pitched in—as 
Chicago always does for a worthy en- 
terprise—and at 3 o’clock the first of 
the packed throng that blackened the 


1 2 — <> 
waiks iff €veryv 


direction was admitted. 
City Hall officials had been at the 
building before daylight to enable them 
to complete inspection and to issue a 
rush permit. The fire department had 
sent a fire engine to help fill the tank, 
which was required before any one 
could be officially entertained within. 
The Mayor sent his secretary to see 


‘that every courtesy was extended to 


the management—all in tribute to the 
local standing of Mort Singer. Not 
even the usual labor difficulties inter- 
vened at the last moment. The open- 
ing was cleah of tangles, despite the 
myriad detai! that had to be handled. 

Owing to the uncertainty of the 
date, not to say the hour, of opening, 
the house was not entirely filled be- 
fore more than half of the usual in- 
auguial performance had passed. The 
newspapers had replated as it was to 
take in ads fixing the time of the 
premiere. It was drizzling miserably 
outside and the overflow of the mob 
that jammed the lobby waited patient- 
ly on the street. 

Then came the complicated business 
of handlisag 3,000 people at a box of 
fice and through the doors. 

Meanwhile the show had started. 
The red plush curtains, split in the 
center, trimmed with red plush and 
gold fringed borders and grand drape, 
parted to reveal the picture sheet. 
A news reel was put on. ‘The lights 
were being experimentally adjusted 
throughout the projection, and in the 
end the film broke and the picture 
ended abruptly. 

The curtain ascended to a full stage 
special set and Miss Bell (Van and 
Bell), who had the honor of being the 
first artist to work on the State-Lake 
stage, entered. A roar of applause 
greeted her. She began throwing he: 
paper butterflies about. Van joined 
her. Both were absurdly nervous, hav 
ing, in addition to the responsibility of 
opening the show that opened the 


By JACK LAIT. 


o put up with excited 


ans newly organ- 

( entrance, rushed be 

e o he picture fliv As a result, 
perinduced further by constant 
treaming of patrons, the pair missed 
boomerangs and dropped other peror- 
ng missiles, but it wasn’t their fault. 


\ dratt was blowing their wafting 
ectiles every which way, and most 
people were gazing around at 
the lighting effects, the wall pastels 
id the crowd. Van and Bell finished 
icely on the whistling bit. Lou Holtz 
vas moved up to follow, then came 
Lillian Fitzgerald, who worked like a 
[Trojan and managed to get some con- 
centrated interest and attention, and 
then “For Pity’s Sake” showed, suffer- 
ing also from the distractions. The 
atternoon was more notable for what 
it promised than for what it revealed; 
and it was a corking, big-time bill, at 
that. 

The entire show world of Chicago 
and a goodly portion of New York’s 
contingent was present at the birth 
of the new house. Representing the 
eastern Orpheum offices were Martin 
Beck, Harry Singer and George Gott- 
lieb. Herman Fehr was on the ground 


the 


from Milwaukee. Morris Meyerfeld, 
jJr., came here from San Francisco, 


representing the other end of the Or- 
pheum chain. H. B. Marinelli, Max 
Gordon, Arthur Pearson, Joe Sullivan 
and other vaudeville notables were in 
sight. 

lhe electric signs were blazing, wak- 
ing up what had heretofore been a 
rather dead locality, despite its loca- 
tion in the “loop.” At night the street 
was a riot of lights. Sixty reflecting 
searchlights were trained on the build- 
ing, illuminating the street and alley 
front for twelve stories. 

The house, as it will now play, will 
seat between 2,950 and 3,000, about 125 
seats being sacrificed to various inno- 
vations put in after the original capacity 
had been laid out. There are fiteen men 
in the orchestka, including the organist. 
The massive organ worked perfectly 
the first time out. The acoustics are 
marvelous. The lighting effects are 
oft and can be manipulated on what 
seems a thousand variations. A power- 
ful strip of lights is concealed in the 
high ceiling, operating dt an angle to 
the stage, giving a magnified strip-light 
effect which casts a comprehensive 
volume of incandescence upon the 
working portions of the stage. 

The aisles are manned by twenty 
colored girl ushers in black uniforms 
with white aprons. The box office is 
an elliptical affair in the center of the 
lobby, where two young. women. in 
navy blue-broadcloth uniforms sell the 
strip tickets and deftiy manipulate 
change machines. The remainder of 
the house staff wears blue uniforms 
with gold braid. 

Th@ spirit of the State-Lake, to- 
ae ah with the gasping admiration of 
its appointments evidenced by the first 

itors, plus the double values for 
money, backed by all'the vaudeville 


1 Cine gue ae 1. anttt 
ot the succeéessitii MEH Who witi 


ee that it 1s a success, spells an un- 
jualifed triumph for this $2,500,000 
amusement venture 


(Continued on page 26) 


KEENEY DOING MORE WORK. 


“I’m going to do some general man- 
aging myself,” said Frank A. Keeney 
this week when asked who would 
sueceed Ray C. Owens in that position 
in the Keeney offices. Mr. Owens 
resigned last week-and immediately 
became general manager for the Harry 
Hunter Attractions, at 14 West 44th 
treet 

( +} 


tner re 


ignations of the Keeney 


> 
\ 


staff were Walter Betts, manager of 
Keeney’s, Brooklyn; Lewis Fosse, 


manager of Keeney’s, Newark, and 
Arthur Bramwell, in the Keeney office. 

Fred Curtis, who remains in the 
Keeney office, will continue in charge 
of the bookings. A report about that 
Mr. Curtis would become the Keeney 
general manager could not be con- 
firmed from Mr. Keeney, who replied 
vith the answer above quoted. 

It is said James Towne may be 
assigned the management of Keeney’s, 
Brooklyn. Fred Johnson is now in 
charge of Keeney’s, Newark. Rudolph 
Bewer will have charge of Keeney’s 
new picture house at Williamsport, 
Pa., opening March 28. Keeney’s new 
house at Kingston, N. Y., also pictures, 
opened March 18. 

It was somewhat of a surprise to the 
show fraternity when the resignation 
of Mr. Owens was announced. He had 
established a record for himself 
through remaining with Keeney Mor 
six or more years, during which time 
he saw the Keeney houses emerge 
from all the opposition tactics they 
had to encounter in their battle to 
stand up to profitable ventures. 

Reports of internal dissensions among 
the Keeney staff were vigorously 
denied by Mr, Keeney, who gave the 
impression he had concluded to add 
more office work to his contritution 
to the Keeney Circuit. In vaudeville 
the impression has always been that 
the last thing Mr. Keeney had to think 
about was work. He is reputed to be 
worth over $4,000,000. 


THREE ACTS UNDER “BLANKET.” 


For the first time in some years the 
Keith agency and the Orpheum Circuit 
are routing three acts under a single 
blanket contract. The turns are 
Lydell and Macey, Rooney and Bent 
and George Brown and Co. 

The two comedy acts combine with 
Brown’s turn in an after-piece, and the 
success of the turn as arranged around 
the East suggested the triple booking. 
The trio have been routed over the 
Keith and Orpheum circuits. 


Remodeling Garden, Kansas City. 
Kansas City, March 19. 
Arrangements have been made by 
the Marcus Loew interests to remodel 
the Garden Theatre, lately acquired. 
Work will immediately start. 








JUNE LAUGHLIN 


of 
JACK AND JUNE LAUGHLIN 

who offer an original number of songs and 
dances that are scoring a hit in New York. 

Miss Laughlin is endowed with a most pleas- 
ing personality and is an exceptionally pretty 
girl. Besides possessing those essential quali- 
fications, the team displays an unlimited 
amount of “pep” in their many bits. 

They are booked far into the Summer, in- 
cluding a trip to Europe, where they will 
appear in a reyue. 


TEARING DOWN KEITH'S. 


Cincinnati, March 19. 

Work on wrecking the present 
Keith’s theatre building, to make way 
for a much larger structure, was be- 
gun last week. 

Instead of the present four-story 
building, Keith’s will be a 12-story of- 
fice building. The theatre will be dou- 
bied in size, the site taking in all the 
property on Walnut street immediately 
south of the Strand, to the corner 
of the alley, just north of Fifth street. 

Shows are being given at Keith’s 
the same as usual, while the adjoining 
buildings are being razed. When the 
work of tearing down Keith’s begins, 
big time performances will be given at 
the Palace, which is almost completed. 
This house is owned by the Keith-Har- 
ris interests and will be the permanent 
home of Keith pop vaudeville. 


OWNER’S NAME-ON CONTRACT. 


An order posted on the bulletin 
board in the Keith office last week 
says that all contracts issued by that 
agency must bear the name of the pro- 
ducer or the owner of the act booked 

Where the engagement is made by 
the act’s representative and the repre- 
sentative is the producer or owner of 
the turn, the representative’s name 
must also appear as the owner. 

When the representative, continues 
the order, is acting for the owner or 
producer, the producer’s name must 
appear on the agreement. 

The proper form is provided for in 
the order. 


LYNN AFTER BIG TIME. 
Lynn, Mass., March 19. 

A new theatre here, under the direc- 
tion of Al Haynes, is seeking a big 
time vaudeville booking connection fot 
a policy of that description. 

The house seats about 1,200. 

The Gordons’ Olympia here plays pop 
vaudeville, secured through the Boston 
Keith office. That house seats 2,000. 

Haynes, at the time of the White Rat 
strike, was manager of the Central 
Square Theatre here, playing vaude- 
ville. -————_—— 
CAMBRIDGE’S OPENING. 
Cambridge, Mass., March 19. 

The Gordon’s Central Square the- 
atre opened Monday, with pop vaude- 
ville playing a split week policy, four 
acts to each half. 

The house seats about 2,500. It is 
booked by Jeff Davis in the Keith of- 
fice, New York. 

The opening program was Horlick 
and Sarampa Sisters, Ashley and 
Skipper, Oliver and Olp, Elsie Mains 
and Boys. For the last half the pro- 
gram holds Swiss Song Birds, Willie 
Solar, Dunbar and Turner, Australian 
Woodchoppers. 


GERMAN PRISON CAMP. 

Cincinnati, March 19. 
According to word received from 
France, Charlie V. Lyon, who gave 
bis:address as The Billboard, Cincin- 
ati, has been released from a Ger- 
man prison camp and is being returned 
to France on a hospital train. Will 
Page, editor! ot The Billboard, says 
Lyon evidently 1s one of the theatrical 
men who receive mail through his of- 

fice, although he does not know him. 


Edwin Milton Royle Producing. 

Edwin Milton Royle has written a 
dramatic sketch for vaudeville which 
he is about to produce. 

Before taking to legitimate pliaywrit- 
ing about 20 years ago, Roy!e was a 
vaudeville artist, appearing ir a p‘ayiet 
with his wife (Selena Fetter), written 
by himself. 


Bowman-Shea Go to Loew. 

Sergt. Bowman and Corporal Shea 
will open on the Loew Circuit March 
31. The act has been appearing on 
the big time, also Julian Hall, who 
opened for Loew last week. 

Both turns were booked by the Hor- 
witz-Kraus agency. 
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SPECS PLAN CLEAN-UP ON 
27TH DIVISION’S PARADE 





Three Agencies Have Leased Sites For Stands. Prices Range 
From $5 to $50. Have Corner On Window Locations. 
Keith Office Has Private Stand. 





The theatre ticket speculator agen- 
cies in New York are arranging for 
a clean-up in grand stand tickets to 
view the parade of the returning 27th 
next Tuesday. Three of the 
companies have leased sites along the 
line of march and are building their 
The three companies are 


Division 


own stands. 


Tyson & Company, that has’ two 
stands; McBride, also two, and the 
Broadway, one. 

The Tyson Company stands are 
from $5.50 te $7.50 and $10. The boxes 
are bringing $40 and $50. The same 
scale holds for the McBride stand 


with 1,400 capacity, and the other 2,100. 


The latter stand was reported as en- 
tirely sold out from blue print loca- 
tions Wednesday. 

The agency men have been about 
the avenue obtaining window locations 
and are holding them at a high prem- 
ium. Tefiants in an apartment house 
at 30th street and Fifth avenue have 
been offered $200 for the use of their 
apartment for the afternoon of the 
parade, with the privilege of sending 
10 people there. 

The Keith office will have a grand- 
stand for the 27th Division parade on 
March 25. The stand will be on Scout 
Field, at 98th and 99th streets, on 
Fifth avenue. It will seat 400. 

The ground was secured as a con- 
tribution through the efforts of Jack 
Henry, an agent in the Keith office, 
who also arranged with the General 
Contracting Co. to erect the stand. 
Mr. Henry followed his own ideds in 
securing the location. The contractors 
will take back the lumber following 
the demolition of the stand. 

Lunch will be served to all the seat 
holders, and a pro rata charge of the 
total expense only will be made. This, 
it is now expected, will not exceed 
$2.50. 

Adjoining the Keith stand, on the 
other half of the plot, will be a similar 
stand, with the seats controlled by the 
McBride Ticket Agency. 

The Keith grandstand will have a 
large banner, reading “The B. F. 
Keith Vaudeville Exchange. Welcome 
to our boys of the 27th Division.” 


. BILL ROCK’S “SINGLE.” 


Villiam Rock, of Rock and White, 
did a “single act” for the first time 
in his stage career last week. He did 
it at two New York theatres, Palace 
and Riverside, following the with- 
drawal of Frances White from the 
double turn Wednesday through a 
heavy cold. Miss White reappeared 
for the Saturday matinee but could 
not stand the strain and Rock again 
appeared alone Saturday night, with 
only his accompanist for assistance. 

The Rock single ran 21 minutes at 
each performance, placed next to ‘clos- 
ing the program at the Palace. George 
Gottleib, who books that house, cailed 
in the Gus Edwards act when the Rock 
and White turn was reduced to one 
member, but after Rock’s first per- 
formance alone, Gottleib o. k.’d it for 
the position and dismissed the Ed- 
wards people. 

His successful lone appearance was 
the only rift to date in Bill Rock’s dark 
clouds of misfortune on the stage this 
season. Starting out with the Rock 


a 


and White Revue, with every pros- 
pect brightening up as the days ad- 
vanced, Rock ran into trouble at the 
La Salle, Chicago, when Miss White 
had to leave, and since then it was just 
one thing after the other. Miss White 
returned from Florida barely in time 
for Rock to form a double turn and 
open at the Palace March 10. 

In his single turn Bill remarked, 
“The only thing that can hurt me now 
is paralysis,” and he says only a few 
in the audience knew how true that 
was. 

Miss White rejoined the act Mon- 
day at the Orpheum, Brooklyn. 

Rock and White are considering a 
production offer for New York. 


ALL FOR DAVE CLARK’S BALL. 


The Dabney Band of the “Midnight 
Frolic” was engaged this week to su- 
pervise the musical end of the Dave 
Clark ball, which means that more 
than 40 musicians will be on the job 
to accompany the dances. 

The Music Publishers’ Protective As- 
sociation donated $25 to the affair and 


waived the restriction prohibiting em- 
ployees of music houses purchasing 


tickets to the affair. This means a 
sale of probably 1,000 tickets. Tickets 
will be on sale at all publishing houses 
next week and posters will be displayed 
about .the rialto announcing the af- 
fair. 

The Clark ball will be a “get to- 
gether” affair of music men and pro- 
fessionals and promises to be one of 
the big Broadway events of the year. 
It will be held at the Amsterdam Opera 
House on West 44th street April 3. 


CITIES ON ROAD CALL. 


Effective at present in the I. A. T. S. 
E. of the Uffited States and Canada 
is the official Road Call which con- 
tains the following cities and theatres: 
New York—Prospect, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton and Regent; Atlantic City—Cort; 
Lansing, Mich—Empress, Orpheum, 
Garden -and Vaudette; Topeka, Kan.— 
Novelty, Grand and Majestic; Craw- 
fordsville,- Ind—Music Hall; Brook- 
lyn—Flatbush; Rangor, Me./Park and 
Pijou; Cleveland—Hippodrome; 
Charleston, W. Va—Strand; Green- 
field, Mass.—Lawler; Santa Ana, Cal.— 
Grand and Temple. 


Marinelli Sues Charlotte. 


H. B. Marinelli, Ltd., through its at- 
torney, Arthur L. Fullman, has insti- 
tuted action against Wilhelm Oelasch- 
laegel for the recovery of $2,000 agent’s 
fees. The defendant controlled a 
vaudeville act known as Charlotte, and 
Charlotte Oecelschlaegal (ice skater). 
By an agreement dated in July, 1915, 
Marinelli took over the management 
of the act for a consideration of 10 
per cent. commission on all moneys 
earned by it. 

The plaintiff alleges that from Sept. 
1, 1915, to date, the turn has earned 
$20,000. 





Ballard Macdonald Leaves S-B. 


Through a mutual agreement, Bal- 
lard Macdonald has severed his writ- 
ing connection with the music firm of 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., after six 
years with that house. 


REVENUE MEN’S CLEANUP. 


When Calwalder Woodville and H. 
Wirt Washington, the Internal Rev- 
enue representatives assigned to 
Variety’s New York office during the 
ax period, closed the session 

Saturday, they had done a 


c 


income 
late lasi 
cleanup. with the show people around 
Times square. 
Both of the 
on the jump. The uniform courtesy 
of the revenue men amidst the ava- 
lanche of irritating questioning they 
had to undergo was peculiarly notice- 
able to Varrety’s office staff. Several 
of the show people who applied to 
the inspectors for aid in making out 
their returns -were most agreeably 
surprised at the precision and speed 
with which the inspectors passed them 
through. One of the applicants, after 
he had signed and sworn to his state- 
ment said the same work furnished 
by an attorney would have taken five 
times asslong and probably cost him 
$250 besides as the lawyer’s fee 
Messrs. Woodville and Washington 
are regularly attached to Commis- 
sioner Roper’s office in Washington, 
but spend a considerable portion of 
their time in New York City on special 
work. While here their headquarters 
are at Room 610 in the Custom House. 


> 


inspectors were kept 


M. P. P. A. RENEWS AGREEMENT. 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Music Publishers’ Protective As- 
sociation, held in the offices of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation Tuesday night of the current 
week, it was practically decided to re- 
new the contract between the members 
for a period of years. 

The contract between the publishers 
and the executive board expires in May 
and.it was rumored around song cir- 
cles that it would not be renewed be- 
cause several publishers felt they were 
losing money under the non-payment 
system, but because of the many other 
advantages of the organized system, 
the publishers unanimously voted to 
contintie the organization and Maurice 
Goodman,, counsel of the body -and 
chairman of the Execttive Board, was 
instructed to draw up a new contract 
to be ratified and signed at the next 
monthly meeting. 

Several legislative bills in which the 
popular music publishers are interested 
are pending and the dissolution of 
the organization would impede their 
progress to some extent. 

A new board of directors will be 
elected at the forthcoming meeting and 
a new set of officers will be appointed. 
At the present time the organization 
consists of 35 or more members in good 
standing. 


MORRIS SEEING LAUDER OFF. 


Harry Lauder is to sail April 8 or 10 
from San Francisco for Australia, where 
he will again tour, still under the man- 
agement of William Morris. 

Mr. Morris will leave New York the 
end of this week to be at the Frisco 
dock when the boat sails. The Lauder 
tour over here will end April 2 at Oma- 
ha. It has been out 16 weeks, with the 
gross returns exceeding those of Lau- 
der’s phenomenal season last’year. 

While Mr. Morris is away a cast will 
be selected for the comedy drama, 
“Blessing,” he has selected to produce 
this spring. Morris will return to New 
York about April 15. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING, MARCH 31. 


Managers in New York and through- 
out the country have apparently not 
yet provided for the operation again 
this year of the daylight saving law, 
which becomes effective March 31. All 
railroads will turn clocks back one 
hour at midnight March 30 (one week 
from next Sunday). 

Last season many managers,changed 
the time of starting night perform- 
ances advancing the curtain time as 
late as nine o'clock because of it being 
light outdoors, 


F. BERNSTEIN AND THE TAX. 


“Eh, young fellow, do you think the Goy- 
ernment is on the level about this tax thing?” 
‘reeman Bernstein, the traveling tim- 


gave Sully, the Barber, a cigar 


+ 


asked |! 
presario, as he 
in payment for & : : 

“Well, if it goes, they don’t mean me. 
How do they know if I made any money last 
year? If I’ve got to give up to the Govern- 
ment every time I get a fresh stake, I am 
going to keep on making touches, Do you 
have to pay tax for borrowed money?” Well, 
it’s income ain’t it? To me it’s just the 
same as money made. Well, there you are, 
then. If I made any money I borrowed it, 
for I’m going to give it back. I don’t give 
it back @ the people I got it from. I give it 
back to the books, so what chance have'l 
got of holding out on anybody? 

“You talk just like the guy that asked me 
the other day if I had a conscience. What's 
that, some new kind of franchise Loew is 
giving out. It sounds more like Sheedy. I 
bet Sam aint in on it. Hear about Sam clean- 
ing up in the building? That’s what every- 
body tells me but when I goes against Sam 


ra snave 


for coin to get out of town, he tells me he is 
clean And my own brother, teo. Is Sam 
booking with Sheedy? I staked that guy to 
my business that time I blowed and when 


I got back he had seven people in the Office 
booking houses, booking two Sundays himself 
and then Sam offers the office back to me 
for $2,500 cash, 

‘T wonder if the Government would stand 
to have me put down those Saratoga markers? 
If they come after me I think I'll take @ 
chance on that. That would square every- 
thing. Up in Mt. Vernon once I tried to 
make a quick touch of the bank there and 
they asked me for a statement. I said: ‘I’m 
known as an honest man,’ and then the guy 
told me not that kind of a statement, but 
to put in writing how much I was worth. 
Well, kid, you know me. Wasn't that soft? 
I started at 39th street and included all the 
big buildings I could think of up to 58rd 
street, and I was just going to stick in that 
U.S. Rubber building up there, when the 
president asked me if I was getting up a new 
city directory. Gee, but he was a cold- 
blooded guy. I told May to have her hair 
done up and go around herself and show the 
deed for the house. That fixed it. I wonder 
if the Government knows about that? 

“Bet you a box of these cigars Sully turned 
dowa that it don’t know a thing about those 
troupes I haveyout in the camps, Don’t you 
tell anyone either, for I have a thousand 
creditors around here. Am I getting the 
coin? Ask Sam. Say, ain't Sam getting wise? 
He reminds me of how I used to be, 

“Did you hear about that sotithern camp 
trip: I made with May? Everybody around 
here said we must have made money because 
I didn’t wire back to New York for coin, 
but I aint saying what we got down there 
excepting that May got her Salary every 
week. Smart gal, that May, I wonder where 
she buries it? 

“If. any of those Government guys ask 
you about me just say the last you heard 


“I was trying to hock my winter coat. See 


that the racing dates are all set. Wonder if 
there will be some new books around. UH 
just make a noise they all can hear while 
I’m losing $300 in cash and that will set me 
in right for markers the rest of the season. 

“Say, are you and Casey still friendly? He 
told me May was a great single and ought 
to work. Was that on the level or just @ 
stall? When is that Government investigation 
of youse guys going to start again? Who 
framed that? What are they after? Any-~- 
thing in it for me? Guess I better keep omy 
or they may try to dig into my bank account 
Where is it? Oh, boy, did anyone yet ever 
find how anything about your little Freeman? 
Even May thinks 1m broke. Bet F land 
her for a touch yet, but holy gee, she’s the 
hardest boiled egg for letting go coin I ever 
knew. 

“Watch your bankroll around this square 
nowadays, kid. I see a lot of dips that are 
trying to do business.” 


“FLU” AGAIN CLOSES MADISON. 
Madison, Wis., March 19. 
The influenza ban is on again. De- 
claring the epidemic is as serious as 
it ever has been, the Madison Board 
of Health has announced restrictions 
on all amusements and public meet- 
ings. 


NOW SMASHING ~BAGGAGE. 


According to a man formerly in his 
employ, an artist, prominent in vaude~ 
ville some years ago, who had a sensa- 
tional act for which he received a large 
salary, is now a baggage smasher at 
the Grand Central Depot. 


Manager Wants Divorce and Equity. 
St. Joseph, Mich., March 19. 

Alleging that his wife, Katherine 
-Fehrmann, drank so heavily that she 
was forced to go to a sanitarium, and 
incidentally used up most of his salary, 
Frank Rehrmann, theatrical manager 
and vaudeville agent, started suit in 
the local circuit court for divorce. 

Mrs. Rehrmann lives on her farm 
near St. Joe. The husband asks for a 
$4,000 equity in the farm, 
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‘IN AND OUT OF THE SERVICE 





Frank “Jazz” Welch recently dis- 
charged from the army, has rejoined 
his former partner, Sieve Long. 

Sergeant Frank E. Dee, 107th In- 
fantry, A. E. F., formerly of the “W oli” 
and “Excuse Me,” was recently awarded 


the Distinguished Service Cross by 
General Pershing for heroism. 

Theodore Wilde, 326th Infantry, has 
returned from France, and is confined 
in Debarkation Hospital No. 1 (Green- 
hut’s) recovering from wounds in the 
foot. 


Corp. Guy Post, Serg. Ord Weaver 


and Cadet Will J. Haney, recently dis- 
charged from service will shortly open 
in vaudeville as an act (Lee Mucken- 
fuss). They are now with the “Show 


of Wonders.” 

Charles (“Chub”) Munster is back in 
the box office of the Longacre Thea- 
tre, Dan Bailey having left as assistant 
treasurer to make room for 
who was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
He is said to be the only theatre 
treasurer in New York so honored. 

Capt. M. M. Rosenblaum, attached 
to General Headquarters Staff, has 
been installed as manager of the 
Liberty, Camp Mills, L. IL Captain 
Rosenblaum at one time managed the 
former Sullivan & Considine house in 
Omaha. 


Lieut. James F. Gillespie, formerly 
with the “Bostonians,” returned with 
the 27th Division. 

Harry Ettling, recently discharged 
from the Navy at New York, is back 
to his former duties as property man 
at the Hippodrome, San Francisco. 


Phil Harris, discharged from the 
army, in the Fanchon-Marco revue at 
the Casino, San Francisco. 


Norman Hackett has resigned his 
commission as Dramatic Director at 
Camp Dix, N. J., and will return to 
the stage. 

Ensign Harry W. Ross, U. S. N., 
formerly assistant stage manager of 
the Winter Garden, New York, is 
writing a series of articles entitled 
“The Letters of a Luckless Gob,” ap- 
pearing each Sunday in The American. 


Allen Schnebbe is back in the box 
office of the Hudson Theatre. He went 
overseas as a private, but returned as 
a captain, being the only New York 
treasurer reported winning a com- 
mission. 

Serg. Major Dick Curtis and his 
brother, Serg. Albert Curtis have been 
discharged from the army and will 
return to vaudeville with a new act 
(Bart McHugh). The boys before en- 
listing were with Dorothy Wahl and 
Curtis Boys. 


VOUNTEER SERVICE SHOWS. 


Pvt. John Till (Till’s Manikins) C. E. 
F. and a number of other men gave an 
entertainment at Huy, Belgium, Feb. 18 
to the soldiers awaiting transports. 
The troupe, which has given many en- 
tertainments since the armistice has 
been signed, is knowe at the 13th Can- 
adian Battl. Concert Party. 

The following lately appeared at the 
various hospital theatres for the War 
Hospital Entertainment Association: 

Hospital No. 3, Rahway, N. J.: Frank 
Gillen, Katherine Bradley, Corcoran 
and Mack, Princess Biue Feather, Ber- 
nard and Duffy, Ann Walters, Noble 
and Brooks, Mae Melville, Nat and 
Kackie Marnum. 

Embarkation Hospital No. 4 (Poly- 
clinic Hospital): Matty Levine, Lillian 
Foster, Billy Cripps, Olga, Johnny 
O’Connor, Rae Mann, Princess Blue 
Feather, Del-a-Phone. 

Ward 55, No. 1, Annex, Bronx, New 
York: Sammy Wilson, Jack Edwards, 
Aricko, Bert Sherman’s Jazz Band, 
Katherine Bradley, Isabelle Hill, Con- 
stance Belmar, Princess Blue Feather, 


Munster, 


‘ 


Leah Ronh, Monroe Silver, Mae Mel- 
ville 

General Hospital, No. 1, Bronx, New 
York: Seamon’s Orchestra, Leah 


Roux, Katherine Bradley, Bert Leigh- 


t 
ton, Princess Biue Feather, Julie Bal- 
lew, Deas and Dazie, Betty Donn, Bert 
Sherman’s Jazz Band. 

Hospital No. 2, Lakewood, N. J.: 
Sammy Wilson, Betty Donn, Billy Mur- 
ray, Barber and Jackson, Olga, Mon- 
roe Silver, Frank and Gricia DeMont, 
Mae Melville. 

Camp. Raritan 
% J ‘Carl Seamon 
roe Sil 
I 
N 
I 


Hospital, Metuchen, 
Ann Walters, Mon- 

ver, La Petite Jennie and Co.; 
ienrietta Fagen, Louis Miller and Co., 
Yoble and Brooks, Princess Blue 
feather, Billy Murray. 

Embarkation Hospital No. 1, Ho- 
boken, N. J.:. Matty Levine, Jack Ed- 
wards, Delanoy and LeRoy, Weston 
and Moran, Fields and Sidney, Louis 
Miller and Co., Ann Walters, Conboy 
and Livingston, Elbert and Huntington. 

Naval Reserve Training Station Hos- 

pital, Pelham Bay Park, New York: 
Right Rev. M. J. Lavelle, V. G., Hon. 
john Whalen, Miss O’Donohue, Miss 
Marburry, Carl Scamon, Smith and 
Roggie, Henrietta Bryon, Deas and 
Dazie, Smith and Underwood, Monroe 
Silver, Baby Gladys, Noble and Brooks, 
Princess Blue Feather, Billy Murray. 
. Debarkation Hospital No. 2, Fox 
Hills, S: I.; Sammy Wilson, Sylvia 
Fabbrini, Conboy and Livingston, Prin- 
cess Blue Feather; Monroe Silver, 
Seigel and Edmonds, Billy Murray, 
Betty Donn. 

Depot Hospital, Air Service Depot, 
Garden City: Carl Seamon, Al Rock, 
Frank Markley, Olga, Pat Ahearn, Miss 
Busse, George C. Davis, Henrietta By- 
ron, Morris and Morris. 

Base Hospital 10, Boston, has a real 
stage theatre. The theatre was con- 
structed by the Red Cross. The Bos- 
ton War Camp Community Service will 
arrange shows in the theatre weekly. 


oo 


George C. Davis is playing”a two 
weeks’ engagement in the southern 
army and navy camps. 





At the Red Cross Base Hospital, 
Battle Creek, Mich., the full bill is 
donated by the Butterfield Amusement 
Co. Last week “Pretty Baby” was 
staged under the direction of George 
Graves without any charge whatever. 
The entertainers included Eddie Raye, 
Lew. Hampton, Martin Cavanaugh, 
Helen Branden, Harry McGregor, Ed- 
die O’Neill, Curley Bowen, Helen Car- 
rigan, Virginia Lee, Johnnie O’Neill, 
Verna Elliott, Katherine Oaks, Helen 
Oaks, Alice Simpson, Billy Osborne, 
Elsie Morton, Margie O’Neill, Dollie 
McGregor, Peggy Dutton. 


THEATRE TICKET HUT. 


Free tickets to New York shows are 
being distributed to soldiers, sailors 
and marines in the little Times Square 
hut at the intersection of Broadway, 
Seventh avenue and 43d street. The 
hut is conducted by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee of Welcome to the Returning 
Soldiers and Sailors, but is under the 
directing auspices of the theatrical 
committee, affiliated with the mayor’s 
committee. 

While John L. Golden is chairman, 
the hut is daily in charge of Arthur V. 
Donahue, a New York newspaperman. 

\ll the theatres, with a few extep- 
tions, have donated tickets for either 
their Wednesday or Thursday matinees 
and night shows, with Saturdays and 
Sundays excepted. 

The free theatre ticket hut is open 
from 12 to 2 and at night from 6 to 8 
o’cloc! 

Last week every soldier, sailor and 
marine applying for a ticket during 
the week was accommodated. The war 
tax is eliminated. 


> 
ANOTHER COLORED BAND. 
Philadelphia, March 19. 

The colored band of the 350th Field 
Artillery gave two concerts here today 
—matinee and night—at the Academy 
of Music. The 350th band is that under 
the leadership of Lieutenant J. Tim 
Brymn, and it was trained at Camp 
Dix, N. J., before going overseas. 
Captain Carl Helm, formerly attached 
at Dix, is presenting the attraction at 
the request of General! Fred T. Austin 
and Colonel Walter E. Prosser. 

On Monday, the first day of the 
advance sale for the band, there was 
$2,500 turned in. In the two shows 
today the gross must have been nearly 
$5,000. The unusual part of the book- 
ing at the Academy is that Europe’s 
band, of the 369th colored regiment, is 
booked into the house to follow Brymn’s 
organization. Europe’s advance sale 
has also been considerable. 

3rymn is leading 70 men that were 
with the 350th Regiment in France. 
The 350th Regiment has the title of 
“Black Devils” tacked on it, and the 
outfit was known as the “Wreckers of 
Metz.” They achieved a speed record 
in the firing of the French 75’s, throw- 
ing over 34 shells a minute, when the 
best previous record was 20 a minute. 
The Germans thought that a new heavy 
rapid-fire gun had been developed by 
the Allies because of this. 

Today marked the passing of the 
regiment officially, it being mustered 
out of service. Tomorrow the band 
starts on tour, with Captain Helm 
handling part of the advance with the 
assistance of two other advance men, 
who have been in the service. 

The Europe Band, after Philadelphia, 
goes to the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn. This band returns to the Man- 
hattan, New York, next Sunday. 

During the current week there was 
activity on the part of the promoters 
of the N. Y. Syncopated Orchestra to 
arrange for a road tour for the organi- 
zation, providing the financial backing 
could be obtained. The placing of a 
$1 to $3 scale for their performances 
at’44th St. Roof seemed to have killed 
off whatever chance they had for drop 
in business. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S BANQUET. 


' One of the greatest entertainments 
ever given at a banquet will be staged 
at the Hotel Commodore after mid- 
night April 2°. 

The occasior: will bea reception 
tendered by 200 newspaper men of 
New York to an equal number of their 
associates who have returned from 
active service at the front. 


While the banquet will be but $3 
a plate, the cost of the entertainment, 
if the artists were paid, would total 
a fabulous sum. The personal friend- 
ship of the hosts will enable them to 
secure the finest talent available, some 
of whom probably could not be se- 
cured at any price. Caruso, Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Al. Johnson and other ar- 
tists of equal prominence are counted 
upon. Another form of entertainment 
will be the presentation by the Ring- 
lings of a complete three-ringed cir- 
cus. 


The owners of several of the big 
daily newspapers of the metropolis 
have offered large monetary contri- 
butions toward the affair, but this may 
not be accepted as the workers de- 
sign it to be an affair given by “the 
boys” for “the boys.” 

On this occasion there will be an 
unprecedented hour for going to press 
of all the dailies, the time set being 
12.30 midnight, so all “the gang” can 
be present. 


DOROTHY JARDON ARRANGING. 


At some time in the near future Dor- 
othy Jardon will return to vaudeville. 
She has commissioned Jack Curtis, of 
Rose & Curtis, to arrange engagements 
for her. 


This season thus far Miss Jardon has 
been with the Chicago Grand Opera. 


SOLDIER TICKET PROBLEM. 


The problem of theatre tickets for 
soldiers, especially for those uninjured 
men who are not chaperoned by re- 
sponsible workers, and who call 
promiscuously at various booths for 
seat coupons, is still unsolved. 

In addition to courtesies given uni- 
formed men for prearranged parties 
several War Camp Community bodies 
are purchasing blocks of tickets at 
special rates for general distribution. 
This is also true of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee, which has a booth in Times 
Square, especially maintained for the- 
atre ticket distribution to soldiers. 

There are abuses creeping in, how- 
ever. Given a single ticket a soldier 
often decides before show time not to 
attend. Others have been selling ot 
attempting to sell the tickets on the 
street. 

One party of 250, arranged for at 
one of the musical shows last week, 
found but 94 men appearing at the 
theatre. 

Up to Wednesday there was con- 
siderable uncertainty regarding the 
proposed complimentary matinees pro- 
posed to honor men of the 27th Divi- 
sion and suggested to be hheld Mon- 
day by the Mayor’s Welcoming 
Committee in conjunction with the 
Theatrical Committee. Indications were 
that some attractions would give a 
show for the soldiers, but it was cer- 
tain that there would be no large num- 
ber of matinees. The managers met 
last Friday to act on the Mayor’s 
Committee suggestion and countered 
it with an offer to supply the commit- 
tee with 10,000 tickets for the regular 
Wednesday matinee. This was re- 
fused by the committee which reported 
that the men would return to camp 
Wednesday morning. It -was pointed 
out to the committee that some houses 
planned to give a special matinee on 
Tuesday and that it would be imprac- 
tical to give three afternoon shows in 
a row. 

The committee replied that it did 
not ask that all the houses give a 
Monday matinee, but only a portion; 
also that where a manager had several 
attractions he would be asked to give 
but one or two Monday afternoon per- 
formances. It was decided finally that 
the committee would ask certain man- 
agers individually to grant the special 
shows. 


The managers also put before the 
committee the agreement reached be- 
tween the Federation of musicians and 
the stage hands that such employes 
would not be asked to contribute serv- 
ices free after the last Red Cross 
drive. 

Up to Wednesday there was no pub- 
licity given the matter this week in 
the New York American which had 
been giving the Monday showings con- 
siderable space in light of W. R. 
Hearst being the head of the Mayor’s 
Committee. In certain quarters it was 
said only managers friendly with the 
American had received requests for 
the Monday afterrioon performances 
and further imputed that the differ- 
ences aroused over the raise in Sun- 
day rates in that paper was not en- 
tirely settled. It was pointed out that 
those attractions giving the American 
full. copy were getting the “break” in 
the American’s Sunday columns, while 
those who used insertions only equiv- 
alent to the amount of money spent 
with the Times were given scant at- 
tention. 

There will be some special paid 
matinees held on Tuesday, the day of 
the parade, but the movement is not 
general. 


Love in Sketch. 

“The Net” will conclude its engage- 
ment at the 48th Street Saturday night 
and Montagu Love, who is in the cast, 
will go into vaudeville, under the 
management of E. A. Weil, in a sketch 
called “Gentlemen of the Street,” ori- 
ginally produced in England by Arthur 
Bourchier. 
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K. OF C. ARE SENDING THEIR 
OWN ENTERTAINERS OVERSEAS 





Organization Has Been Doing Unheralded but Effective Work 
In Soldiers’ Camps In France and Occupied Territory. 
No Women In These Units. One and a 
Half Hour’s Show Given. 





The Knights of Columbus, through 
its Overseas Bureau, is now actively in 
the field of sending entertainers to 
France and occupied Germany for ser- 
vice with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. This work is being carried 
on somewhat along the lines of the 
Overseas Theatre League and the Y. 
M.C. A. The K. of C. had been lead- 
ing in the matter of athletic amuse- 
ment for the boys abroad with par- 
ticular attention to baseball and box- 
ing. Since the cessation of hostilities 
it was found that the men needed 
amusement other than.their own mak- 
ing, and the securing of entertainers 
has been quietly going on since last 
fall. There are some K. of C. enter- 
tainers abroad at present. 

Unlike the “Y” and the Overseas 
League, the K. of C. sends over only 
male artists. Doubles and trios are 
comprised into units. The work is in 
charge of William P. Larkin at the or- 
ganization’s headquarters at 461 Fourth 
avenue. William F. Fox is also assigned 
to the work. 


Entertainers are not engaged as such 
but are serst as regular K. of C. secre- 
taries, though it is understood by such 
recruits that their duties abroad are 
solely that of entertainment. The only 
difference in signing for overseas ser- 
vice with the K. of C. is that enter- 
tainers go over for a minimum of 60 
days, while regular secretaries are 
sent across for no less than six months. 
Entertainers receive the same salaries 
as regular secietaries, $175 monthly, 
with an extra ailowance while abroad 
of $50 monthly while in Paris and $25 
when outside the French capital. The 
length of shows given approximates 
those given by units sent across by 
the Overseas League about an hour 
and a half. 


K. of C. units are instructed to enter- 
tain at every camp where Americans 
are quartered and there is little doubt 
that the instructions are being fol- 
lewed to the letter. That was indicated 
by a letter received from Paris last 
week and written by Jere Sanford. It 
was the first intimation Variety had 
had that the K. of C. were sending en- 
tertainers overseas and apparently 
little publicity has been given the mat- 
ter. Mr. Sanford is of the Pathfinders 
Unit, made up of Lee Whelan, Tom A. 
lee and Jere Sanford, and it was the 
first unit sent across by the K. of C. 


Mr. Sanford wrote: “I came over 
with the first entertainment ynit organ- 
ized by the Knights of Columbus. We 
call it the Pathfinders’ Unit, and we 
have proven pathfinders in more cases 
than one, for we have found soldiers 
in places that even the government 
would have a hard time to find.” 


$4,950 ON FINE WEEK AT CAMP. 
Camp Merritt, N. J., March 19. 


! Vaudeville again comes forward to 
break Liberty theatre receipts. Last 
week’s gross with a split week show 
drew $4,950. The May Ward show 
played the latter section of the week 
and drew the biggest money. 

The receipts are considered remark- 
able because there were only between 
16,000 and 18,000 men here. Past rec- 
ords show less takings w the camps 
held around 40,000 men. “It was no- 
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The Ward show held too many turns 
and four were sent back to New York. 


CAPT. HODGDON, GUEST OF HONOR 


Capt. Ray Hodgdon, formerly with 
the Keith office, has received and ac- 
cepted from the Mayor’s Committee on 
Reception to returning soldiers of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., an invitation to be the 
guest of honor on the day the Amster- 
dam soldiers return home. 


Capt. Hodgdon commanded Co. H of 
the 105th Infantry of the 27th Division, 
which was largely composed ofAmster- 
dam men. 

It is proposed to make the homecom- 
ing event a matter of great local im- 
portance. The date will be announced 
later. 

Capt. Hodgdon is the only officer of 
the company left alive, he surviving 
several wounds and a gas attack. 
Hodgdon is now in New York and will 
participate in the parade arranged by 
Mayor Hylan’s committee to welcome 
the 27th. 


MARRIAGES. 

Maude Clark (Zeigfeld “Follies”) to 
Bobbie Roberts (Roberts, Stuart and 
Roberts) in Chicago, March 1. 

Ollie Wood (Belle and Wood) to 
Captain Benjamin Balkema, in Balti- 
more March 16. 

Lillian DeLong (Milton,and DeLong 
Sisters) March 15, to Judge Karland, 
of Norfolk, Va. 

Gladys Turner (“Sinbad”) to Bud 
Murray (“Doing Our Bit”), March 1/7, 
in New York. 

Anna Norton, telephone operator, to 
Nool Wylie, hotel clerk, both of Con- 
tinental Hotel, San Francisco, March 
17. 

Roy Marshall, assistant director to 
Irwin Willat, at the Lasky studio, Los 
Angeles, March 5, to Lucille. Ingraham, 
a non-professional. Marshall was re- 
cently discharged from the army. 

Marie Baker to Reginald W. Eyre, 
non-professional, at Vancouver, B. C., 
March 1]. Mrs. Eyre is a leading prin- 
cipal with the Empress Theatre Stock 
of Vancouver, having been with the 
company since it opened there two 
years ago. Her husband is a promi- 
nent attorney of that city. 


BIRTHS. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Amau, at their 
home in Springfield, O., Feb. 14, 
daughter. The child lived five hours. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stan Stanley, at their 
home, 206 West 106th street, New York, 
March 18, son (Stan Stanley Jr.). 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rosenberg, in 
New York, March 18, daughter. This 
is the second child. The first was a 
boy. 

















MARIE NORDSTROM 
Previous to starring in “PUBLICITY JANE” by Edward Rose, Miss Nordstrom is 

a limited vaudeville engagement under the direction of EDW. S. KELLER. 

York, this week (March 17), and Keith’s, Washington, next week (March 24). 
Her vaudeville vehicle, “Let’s Pretend,” by 


FRANCES NORDSTROM, was commented upon 


at the Palace, New York, last week by Sime, VARIETY, viz.: 


- + . and that extremely clever girl, Marie Nordstrom, with real material of varied 
texture and as fine as it comes in vaudeville. 


There isn 


thing on Marie Nordstrom in material or ability to handle it.” 


iaying 
Riverside, New 


*t a single woman who now has any- 


IN AND OUT. 

Toney and Norman out of the River- 
side Monday through position. Marie 
Nordstrom filled the vacancy. 

Sidney Phillips, out of the Palace, 
New York, this week; illness. Ruth 


Roye filled the spot. 

Wong and Sully, out of the Jefferson, 
Thursday, due to injury of one of thé 
men by fall. Ed. Phillips substituted. 

Weston and Eline retired from thé 
bill at the Orpheum, Pa., last week 
because of a change in positions. 

A wash-out between Kansas City 


and Omaha late Saturday prevented 
some of the acts programed for the 
Orpheum’s, Omaha, opening bill Sun- 
day to arrive there on time. 

Stagpoole and Speare out of Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass., this 
week through an injury suffered by 
one of the team late last week, Draw 
and Wallace substituting. 

Violinsky, out of the Jefferson bill 
Monday, as he did not like the piano. 
Frazer, Bunce and Hardy replaced 
him. 

May Sunderland (Ferguson and Sun- 
derland) closed at Majestic, Little 
Rock. Miss Sunderland fell and dis- 
located her hip. Replaced by Nora 
Kelly and Co. 

Wanzer and Palmer returned to Or- 
pheum, San Francisco, Tuesday last 
week after having refused to play an 
earlier position on the opening day. 

Rupp and Linden, who missed every 
stow at the opening of the new Chi- 
cago Statelake Monday through a mis- 
understanding of house rules, were per- 
mitted to appear Tuesday. 

Iliness of Conn (Imhoff, Conn and 
Coreene) caused the act to fall out of 
the bill at Detroit this week and cane 
cel next week at the Temple, Roches- 
ter. Joe Jackson filled the vacancy at 
Detroit. 

Frances White was out of the Rock 
and White act at the Palace, New 
York, last week from Wednesday un- 
til Saturday, owing to a heavy cold. 
William Rock did a single turn, with 
the accompanist, meantime. 


N. V. A. COMPLAINTS. 


Nat Carr has entered a complaint 
against Sammy Faller, professionally 
known as Sammy Duncan, Carr alleg- 
ing that he entered into a contract 
with Faller, or Duncan, in February, 
1918, wherein he agreed, for a weekly 
royalty, to prodifce, write and book 
the Faller act. He alleges to have 
advanced money to Faller, but has* 
never been recompensed, and asks the 
organization to aid him in procuring 
his royalties. 

A. E. O’Hare, professionally known 
as Carlton, and manager of the act 
known as Resista, claims to have sent 
a trunk to the Griffith Bros. stotage 
house prior to his entry into the U. S. 
Navy. He alleges the warehouse peo- 
ple claim to have been robbed, and 
while he has made ciaims for his 
losses, which include his entire para- 
phernalia and wardrobe, he has been 
unable to procure any settlement, and 
asks the organization to help in arriv- 
ing at an adjustment. 

Seymour Rose has filed a complaint 
against Ernest Wood, of the “Red Fox 
Trot” specialty, claiming a balance of 
$40 for salary due. Mr. Wood agreed, 
after a conference with the organiza- 
tion committee, to settle the claim. 

Norine Carmen has complained 
against George Primrose, avering she 
is the first one to use a woman inter- 
locutor in a minstrel act, and asks the 
organization to approach Mr. Primrose 
with a request to discontinue the use 
of his female interlocutor. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to investi- 
gate the complaint. 

Joseph M. Norcross has complained 
that Land and Green have taken their 
songs, finish and parts of their act 
from his specialty. His complaint is 
being investigated. 
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BURLESQUE 





BURLESQUE WONDER SHOW. 


There are but two miniature objectionable’ 


features about this Joe Hurtig production— 
the two end chorus girls in the front line. 
Both are small, neither pretty nor attractive, 
but their style of ggles a 
actions draw attention from the 


work wi twists an 


balance of 


the line and the result was inevitable, several 
numbers were “killed.” They should be prop- 
erly directed and toned down to some extent. 

Otherwise Mr. Hurtig has, in this organ- 
ization, the best show of his roster. George 
Murphy and Primrose Semon are the featured 
principals, two seasoned burlesquers, capable, 
willing workers and sure fire in every depart- 
ment. Mr. Murphy has dropped his chin piece 
for a Swiss role and from his initial entrance 
until the final curtain, every scene he was 
active in was good for a continual laugh. He 
is scrupulously clean in dialog and actions. 


He and Miss Semon both offered specialties, 
Murphy singing a comedy song for his solo and 
Miss Primrose offering her impressions of 
stage stars. Her Jolson,‘ Foy and Tanguay 
impersonations were excellently done and 
earned her a nifty hand. Murphy has an auto 
song built on comedy proportions and with it 
he took down the singing hit of the show. 


Another specialty was shown by Lulu Coates 
and Picks and this topped everything in the 
lineup. The three rolored y il ters opened 
with a snappy dance, followed by a solo by 


Miss Coates. The gallery was so pleased with 
the picks, however, she was practically chased 
from the stage, but on her return the quartet 
cleaned up. It’s a great turn for a burlesque 
show. ' 

Arthur Conrad is the supporting comedian, 
working an eccentric role, a sort of boob kid. 
Conrad grabbed many a laugh unaided and 
makes a great foil for Murphy. In the “Katy” 
number, however, he went a trifle far on the 
comedy business, but this can be blamed more 
reasonably on the chorus. They are undoubt- 
edly the poorest framed crowd ever assembled 
in a Columbia show. They cannot sing, but 
geem to delight in roaring and rolling alli over 
the stage. The roughness should be chopped. 

Edna Green is a principal of some con- 
sequence and in her several numbers she 
earned repeated encores. She can still kick 
with the best and makes a stunning appear- 
ance, Teresa Adams is the prima with a good 
voice and some pretty gowns. 

Two hard workers are Joseph A. Mitchell 
and Will Murphy, the former doing “straight” 
throughout with Murphy playing character 
parts. They led the book up to many funny 
situations and with Murphy and Conrad they 
make a great quartet. 

Elmer Brown, in a juvenide part, might be 
given one or two more numbers, considering 
the way his initial song went over. He makes 
a good flash appearance and handled his part 
satisfactorily. : 

The book is somewhat interesting, holds up 
and runs along in perfect sequence. It deals 
with the troubles of a Swiss tinker who 
marries an beiress in order to give her an 
opportunity to settle an estate. Once married 
he refuses to accede to the divorce originally 
arranged for and the continual comedy re- 
volves around his endeavors to gain the love of 
his wife. There are several! scenes, the first 
part being played in one alone 

The production end is up to the standard of 
the wheel, the costuming running mostly to 
tights, but all reasonably attractive. This 
show is rather unfortunate in following in its 
predecessor, but it will draw big notwithstand- 
ing. At the Columbia the early week houses 
ran to capacity and the Columbia gathering 
certainly showed unlimited enthusiasm. It’s 
probabiy the best bunch of principals on the 


circuit, but that chorus will never win any - 


prizes either for beauty or ability. 


THE ORIENTALS. 


Billy Watson’ presents “The Orientals” in 
two acts at the Olympic this week. It is an 
altogether unfunny and routine second wheel 
entertainment There is very much that can 
be dubbed ‘‘dirty.’”” Outside of a bit of busi- 
ness by one of the “comedians” there was 
nothing in the show that got anything like a 
laugh. 

Seven principals and a chorus of 16. The 
principals are four men and three women. 
In the program matter no one is featured, ex- 
cept that one of the comedians has his name 
in larger type than the others in the cast. 
He is Leo Kendal. Working opposite is Jean 
Schuler, a fairly good feeder. Bob Sacray 
plays another comedy bit in the first act and 
in the afterpiece has a French role and then 
turns to straight. The straight running 
through the show is J. Lee Allen, who does 
fairly well in the first part while in a uni- 
form, but rather flops in the afterpiece in 
dress clothes. 

The three women are Vida Sopoto as prima 
donna, Nellie Crawford, soubret, and Jennie 
Delimar, ingsnue. The latter also has a spe- 
cialty down in the second half of the show. 

The opener is entitled “‘The Joy Line,” play- 
ed in a ship scene. There is little or no com- 
edy in it, written by Billy Watson. Eight 
numbers in this section with the girls making 
a @oange for each. There is a table scene for 
a wine-drinking bit and a comedy bit with a 
blind man, a deaf man and a boy with a hare- 
lip. This latter got a slight ripple. 

The second half has no comedy except the 
scenes where the comedians are fic! 


Wynn. 





e fighting and 
this isn’t mucff to brag about. The afterpiece 
is entitied “Reilly’s Reception,’’ programed 
in three acts. Three scenes would have been 
more like it. An interior at the opening 
serves for the greatest irt of the action, 





then comes the specialty in ‘‘one”’ before the 
house drop by Jennie Delmar and the final 
scene is a burlesque on “Anthony and Cleo- 
patra.” In that ‘rag time talk” is relied on 
fur the comedy punch, but the wallop wasn't 
there Tuesday night. Ten numbers filled in 


the afterpiece. 
often. 
is to the show. 

During this section one of the show girls, 
a nice little thing about the size of Jess Wil- 
lard, is given a chance to lead two numbers. 
he didn’t do so well with the first one, “Rain- 
bows,” but managed to impress with “Satur- 


day Night When The Town Goes Dry.” 


Here again.the girls changed 


All of the honors among the women go to 
Vida Sopoto. She is lonr sn clothes and car- 
ries a rather pleasing yoice. The soubret is a 

ttle gal whovhas just one style of delivery 
nd she uses it in every number she does. 
She Inoks cuts + 


it that about lets her out. 
are well put over, but she 
scored to greatest advantage in a trio with 
one of the comedians and the straight. 
The chorus don’t get by particularly on 
ks or dancing, although they do manage 
to be heard when they are backing up a num- 
ber. The girls are divided into two sets, 
eight supposedly ponies and eight show girls. 
Some of the show girls are well over six feet 
in height . 
“The Orientals” needs a lot of pepping up 
ind it wouldn’t be a bad idea if there was a 


out 


Miss Delmar’s leads 


lo 


little more ginger shot into the musical end 
of the show. The numbers are many moons 
behind and those that are exclusives are far 
om possessing the swing that hits home 
with the average burlesque audience. Fred. 


HERK-PEARSON’S NEW SHOW. 
Chicago, March 19. 


I. H. Herk and Arthur Pearson have 
jointly obtained a franchise on the 
Columbia Circuit for next season and 
will produce “Girls a la Carte,” with 
James P. Coughlin featured. 

Herk is interested in other burlesque 
combinations, while Pearson is the 
owner of the Columbia show, “Step 
Lively Girls.” 

Coughlin is at present principal 
comedian with Sam Howe’s Big Show. 


NEW ACTS. 


Moore and Moore, boy and girl. 

Capital City 5, four boys and a girl. 

Rube Goldie and Al Fisher, two-act. 

Roley and O'Neil re-united. 

Ralph Ash, with Sam Hyams, two- 
act. 


Eli Budd and the Moyer Sisters 
(Chas. J. Fitzpatrick). 
Luella Davis, assisted by Blossom 


Peal, piano and songs. 

Al and Bessie Kauffman, act by 
Ralph F. Holmes, special setting. 

Billy Montgomery and Minnie Allen 
have formed a vaudeville partnership. 

Anna Held, Jr., assisted by Jack Gil- 
fast 
iVUil, 

The Four Buttercups, women, com- 
edy singing act. 

Wheeler Earl and Vera Curtis in 
“Hello, Dearie” (Pete Mack). 

Ja Da Trio (Jacobson, Sobel and 
Tacobson). 

The 27th Division Jazz Band, seven 
musicians (Charles Potsdam). 

“Flirtation,” Menlo Moore produc- 
tion. Play the eastern houses. 

Frank Stanley (formerly Stanley and 
Graham) assisted by Betty Wilson. 

Hal Johnson Co., assisted by Wat- 


“son and Little. 


“Furnished Rooms,” with four peo- 
ple. 

Sorelle, Bellevoice Co. in Gems from 
the Opera.” Two girls, one man (C. 


J. Siefried). 


Eddie Park and wife, new act: Mr. 
"ark was formerly of Conlin, Steele 
and Park. 

Will Evans, single, doing the old act 
of the late Nat Wills (by consent of 
Mrs. Nat Wills). 


Eva Shirley with Ross Gorman’s 


Band, assisted by Al Roth. (Aaron 
Kessler). 
3ert Swor and George Lemaire, 


blackface artists, will be together next 
season in a new talking specialty. 

Franklyn Ardell, having closed with 
the finis of “The Crowded Hour,” has 
decided to give up musical productions 
and return to vaudeville. He will bring 
back “The Wife Saver.” 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Ruby Norton and Saminy Lee for 
“Peekaboo,” opening at the Columbia, 
New York, May 19. Frankie James 


also engaged for the same show 


The costumes are about all that there’ 


ILL AND INJURED. 


George O’Brien, of the Harry Weber 
Agency, returned to his desk this week 
after a five-day illness. 

Taylor Granville was taken to the 
Research Hospital, Kansas City, this 
week, the “American Ace” act in which 
he is featured being forced to cancel 
the date at the Orpheum. 

Walter J. Plimmer confined to his 


Mrs. Harry (May) Shea at home 
through influenza. May be kept at 
home for another week to _ fully 
recover. 


3ill Delaney, of the Keith agency, at 
home for week through illness. Bob 
Hutchinson is attending to Delaney’s 
bookings during his absence. 

Gussie Bohmort is back in the Fal- 
low office after two weeks’ illness. 

Howard Hall, confined to the Gren- 
oble Hotel by illness. 

Virginia Pearson (pictures) recover- 


ing from the effects of. her recent 
automobile accident. Miss~ Pearson 
had several painful injuries inflicted 


on her face, but expects to be able to 
resume her film work the first of next 
week. She has been removed from the 
hospital to her home. 

Julia Donahue, of the Hippodrome 
ballet, is back in “Everything” after an 
illness of five months. 

Esther Walker recovered from a 
slight attack of pneumonia has re- 
turned to “Monte Cristo, jr.,” at the 
Winter Garden. 

Lillian Tucker, leading woman of 
“Three Faces East,” was taken ill at 
Youngstown, O., with influenza and is 
at the City Hospital there. 

Marion Bent (Rooney and Bent) who 
was suffering from blood poisoning is 
gradually recovering, without having 
to undergo an operation. She joined 
her husband at Washington this week. 

Perqueta Courtney, principal fem- 
inine lead with the Armstrong Musical 
Comedy Company, left that show: at 
Sacramento last week, returning to 
San Francisco where she underwent a 
slight operation at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Gertrude Beck has fully recovered 
from pneumonia .and resumed her tour 
at the Hippodrome, San Francisco, 
last week. 

Minnie Fisher, who fell at Vallejo, 
Cal., while doing her strong jaw act, 
breaking three ribs, has recovered 
after being confined in a San Francisco 
Hospital for four weeks. She opened 
with Fanchon-Marco Revue at Casino, 
San Francisco, last week. ' 





BURLESQUE NOTES. 


Gladys Sears, who !eft the Crescent 
Theatre Burlesque Company to go over- 
seas to entertain Pershing’s troopers, 
is still over there. Manager Frank Ab- 
bott, of the Crescent, received a card 
recently saying she was well and 
enjoying her foreign trip. 

George Walsh is now putting on the 
shows of the Crescent, Brooklyn, with 
Emma Kohler handling .the prima 
donna roles. 


PRODUCER WARNED. 


According to reports around last 
week a Columbia Wheel producer 
holding two franchises on the big 
wheel was warned that unless his 
shows for next season displayed a 
decided improvement over those at 
present traveling on the wheel he 
might look forward to the loss of both 
his franchises. 





Abbott’s Case Adjourned. 


The case against Frank Abbott, man- 
ager of the Crescent, Brooklyn, 
charged with conducting a lottery 
through the giving away of presents 
via the “country store” method, which 
was to have been heard in the Adams 
Street (Brooklyn) Court last Friday, 
was postponed until the latter part of 
this week. 

- 


SEVERAL TROUPES SAIL. 


Aboard several vessels as many par- 
ties of volunteer entertainers sailed for 
service overseas this week, sent 
through the Ovcrseas Theatre League. 
In all 22 artists departed, making 69, the 
total for the month to date. The “Y” 
sailings for the week were 14 in num- 
ber. The League’s sailings included 
four women players who complete the 
original feminine characters for the 
three stock companies soon to tour the 
various A. E. F. centers in France. 
Among the four is Ethel Martin, who 
was the wife of the late actor, Capt. 
Robert Stowe (Billy) Gill, killed in ac- 
tion in France last fall. 

The vaudeville players who 
included five teams. The list is: 

Eddie Burke and Lilette. 

Jack Hall and Gertrude Gibson. 

La Violette and Robert J. Elwood. 

Joe Bannister and Joan Storm. 

Irene Temple and James E. O’Brien. 

Tossing Austin (one). 

Mona Hubbard. 

J. Wallace Mackay. 

Max Stanford. 

Harry Tanean. 

The stock players who sailed on the 

“Espanne” are: 

Betty Barnicoat. 
Phyllis Carrington. 
Ethel Martin. 
Irene Timmins. 

A party of three sailed on the “Chi- 

azo” They are: 


sailed 


.go” early in the week. 

Elsinor M. Girton. 

Jeanne Miller. 

Ethel Ormsby. 
The “Y” sailing list is: Etheldreda 
Aves, Marie Baldwin, Henrietta Bra- 
zeau, Charles Case, Jeanie Craig, Her- 
bert Dunham, Bertha Foster, Eliza- 
beth Haggerty, Lois Hardy, Joe Lor- 
raine, Elizabeth McCartney, Mrs. Mary 
White Muilen, Mrs. Mary London 
Reiner and Miss Emma Stucki. 


USE OF FLAG IN THEATRES. 
Albany, March 19. 


A bill has been drafted for intro- 
duction into the Assembly making it a 
misdemeanor to employ the American 
flag for drapery inside any theatre or 
piace where adm.ssion is charged, and 
its use in any theatrical performance. 
The bill has not emerged from com- 
inittee as yet. 


rs 
Le 


The matter of the proposed flag pro- 
hibition bill was considered at a man- 
agers’ meeting in New York last week. 
No action was deemed necessary at 
this time, it being considered that the 
bill had little chance of getting ac- 
tion before the Assembly. 


NEW PEOPLE IN BURLESQUE. 


It is the consensus both regular bur- 
lesque circuits next season will carry 
more new faces than ever before, with 
even the principals undergoing as much 
of a radical change as the choruses. 

The recent invasion of burlesque 
ranks by booking agents signing up 
people for musical shows has given the 
producing managers.the idea of new 
principals, recruited from vaudeville. 

Not many of the present principals 
on either wheel are signed up for long 
contracts. 


PANTAGES COMING. 


Alexander Pantages, the Coast vaude- 
ville manager, will arrive in New York 
next Monday for a brief visit. 

Mr. Pantages will headquarter at his 
New York office. His last trip here 
was about. a year ago. 


Empress, Milwaukee, Quits Stock. 


Milwaukee, March 19. 
The Empress, which for some years 
has been playing stock burlesque under 
the management of Clamage & Golden- 
burg, has quit the burlesque policy and 
put in boxing and wrestling. The house 
has been Iggsed to a local fight club. 
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Joe Schenck returned to his Loew 
agency office this week. 





Charles B. Maddock intends present- 
ing Andrew Tombes in a new musical 
piece in August. 


Bebette Mentague, an English single 
singer, has arrived in New York, and 
may shortly open here. 


Julia Bruns is going to appear in the 
London production of “Business Be- 
fore Pleasure.” 


S. Jay Kaufman intends leaving May 
25 for England, to be away about six 
weeks. 


Floyd Stoker, lately released from 


the Navy, is back with Stoker and. 


Bierbauer. 


The Lyceum, Elmira, N. Y., has been 
purchased by Nathan Appell, of York, 
Pa. Appell takes possession July 1. 


Marion Weeks opens for the Loew 
Circuit, April 14, booked through 
Charles Fitzpatrick. 


The Police Reserve, Theatrical Regi- 
ment, will hold a masque bail April 1 
at the New Amsterdam Opera House, 
New York. 


Carl Milligan joins the Harry A. 
Shea office staff next Monday. Benny 
Bloom, for several years with Remick 
& Co., is now with the Shea office. 





William H. Raynor, formerly man- 
ager of the Shubert, Minneapolis, has 
succeeded H. Schwartz, as manager of 
Moss’ Hamilton, in Harlem. 


Morrie Seamon is now with the 
Broadway Theatre Ticket Co. office. 
He is a nephew of Harry J. Seamon 
(Hurtig & Seamon). 


Ben Beyer, accompanied by his wife 
and children, sails on the Lapland April 
14, to play a tour of the Moss Em- 
pires in England. 


Jack Mason is now at work staging 
the numbers for “Oh Uncle,” the Shu- 
berts’ latest musical play which opens 
out of town in two weeks. 


Mike Cavanaugh and Hugh Stanilgs 
Stange, who formed some sort of a co- 
authorship on a new play that Stange 
had in mind before going abroad, have 
separated. 


James Gordon, of the stage crew of 
‘Follies of Pleasure (burlesque) is af- 
ter the man passing as James Gorman, 
with union credentials, saying that he 
is “James Gorman of Local 18.” 


Building operations have started on 
the new B. F. Keith theatre in Ford- 
ham, at Fordham road and Grand con- 
course, which is on the far upper east 
side of New York. 


Gus Barrett, who wrote the music 
for “Miss Simplicity” and “Fancy 
Free,” has turned his attention to 
straight writing and has written a 
farce without music. 


——— 


Harold Orlob returned last week 
from Salt Lake City where he spent 
three months with his mother who has 
been ill for some time. The latter is 
now noticeably improved. 


Dorothy Granville, formerly in 
vaudeville as a single act, has been 
married for nearly a year, to a wealthy 
non-professional. She is living in Phila- 
delphia, having retired from the stage. 





Carleton Jerome, the leading man of 
the Emma Bunting Players, at the 14th 
Street Theatre, is now stage director 
of the stock. Francee Andersaa has 
rejoined the cast after several ‘.eeks’ 
vacation. 





, 


Local No. 1, International Theatrical 
Protective Union will hold a meeting 
March 23, at which nominations will 
be made for the annual convention 
which is to be held in Ottawa, starting 
May 26. 


-_—, 


“The Stage” Annual (London) for 
1918 is full of interesting data on Eng- 
ish theatrical matters for the past 
year. Many chapters are devoted to 
the American stage. The illustrations 
are unusually fine. 


The Palace, New York, is playing 10 
acts this week, and 10 turns are laid 
out for the bill there next week. The 
Palace varies between 9 and 10 acts 
weekly, according to the length of the 
running. 


Florence Roberts has started on a 
tour of the Orpheum Circuit with 
“The Woman Intervenes.” Miss Rob- 
erts was booked out of Denver where 
she was appearing with a stock com- 
pany. 

The Pennsylvania has settled with 
the individuat members of the “Hitchy 
Koo” company in the wreck, Feb. 13, 
on that road. The gross amount paid 
to those injured was $6,000. The pro- 
duction, ruined in the collision, was 
insured. 


W. A. Hildebrand, Jersey City, has 
a collection of some 6,000 books on the 
drama as well as old programs of 
shows running back into the 18th cen- 
tury. He has for years gathered to- 
gether a collection now valued by hiin 
at $15,000. 


Sailing on the Adriatic Wednesday 
were Mr. and Mrs. Andre Charlot, of 
London; Philip Howley, secretary to 
Mr. Charlot; Harry Cort and Maxim 
P. Lowe, the latter two of New York. 
Saharet, the dancer, (in private life 
Mrs. Lowe) also sailed on the boat. > 


The two Uyena Japs were fined $25 
each in Brooklyn last week, as the 
final disposition of the charge brought 
against them by the children’s society 
for appearing, while under age and 
without a permit, upon a Brooklyn 
theatre stage. 


Montague Glass, sent abroad by 
Scribner’s to report the Peace Con- 
ference for that publishing house, has 
returned to New York, to resume work 
on the new play he is writing for Ber- 
ney Bernard in collaboratien with 
Jules Eckert Goodman. 





Bernardo Parronchi, one of the cel- 
lists of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 





chestra, has been notified his uncle, 
who died recently in New York, left 
him $250,000. Parronchi resigned from 
the orchestra and will go to Rome to 
make a further study of the ’cello. 


The letters of administration is- 
sued Richard W. Ellis in the matter 
of the estate of the late Lorraine 
Allen wre not removed, through Sur- 
rogate Fowler finding Cherurg & 
Cherurg, attorneys for Ellis, had filed 
preliminary objections. The same at- 
torneys also filed an answer in the 
matter. 


© 


Diefto, the accordionist, has signed a 
three-year contract with the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Co., for the making of 
records. His agreement calls for $500 
for each record, hé to make two per 
mogth, which guarantees a salary of 
$12,000 yearly. He is also engaged for 
“Tust a Minute,” the next John Cort 


vet td <a 4? 
musical show, due this summer. 





The entire cast for A. H. Woods’ 
London production of “Business Before 
Pleasure” sailed Wednesday. The show 
company rehearsed here. In the cast 
are Gus Yorke, Robert Leonard, Julia 
Bruns (vamp role), Louis Morrell, Jo- 
seph Stout, Willis Clare, Vera Gordon, 
Jack Grey, Ruth Gates, J. Woodford 
Ray, Ted W. Gibson, James C. Ford, 
John C. Hickey, Eleanor Kennedy. 


The Espiadian Production Corpora- 
tion was dissolved last week. Richard 
Walton Tully and Oliver Morosco were 
stockholders. The dissolution was for 
the purpose of vesting the sole and 
joint interest in “The Bird of Para- 
dise” production rights in Tully and 
Morosco, who took over al! foreign 
stock held by outsiders under the 
Espladian trade name, 


“Red Heart,” the Bolshevik drama, 
given a single exclusive airing at the 
Republic, New York, Sunday evening 
(March 9°) is to be regularly produced 
by George Miller, after rewriting by 
Willard Mack, for whom Mr. Miiler is 
general representative. The play will 
probably be called “Free Love,” and 
will have its premiere in May, with a 
new cast. 


A New York producer has_a show 
booked in Wooster, Mich., for March 
24 and another show goes in there 
March 29. Another show manager 
wrote in to the Wooster O. H. manage- 
ment for a date. The following letter 
speaks for itself: “Yours received and 
I have a show booked for March 24 
and another for March 29. This is 
really all this place will stand on a 
week and I cannot see how we can do 
business with your attraction sand- 
wiched in between—-as we would not 
bill you first and the town is a rotten 
show town anyway, unless I could book 
you as the only show in a week or ten 
days. Regretting this I am, Manager, 
Opera House.” 


Upon a petition filed by the widow of 
Robert E. Matthews, known in vaude- 
ville as “Bob” Matthews, Benjamin H. 
Irving and Joseph P. Ferrigan have 
been appointed appraisers of his es- 
tate. Action was taken by the widow, 
Lillian Matthews, to avoid any dispute 
among the heirs later on, as to what 
constituted the assets of the estate. 
According to the widow the estate con- 
sists of a bond secured by second mort- 
gage, two manuscripts of plays, certi- 
ficates of stock and patent rights. Mr. 
Matthews died Uct. 19, 1918. Just pre- 
vious to his death he received notice 
from Washington directing him to re- 
port in connection with his invention 
for airplanes. He died intestate and 
his estate is vaiued at “about $10,000.” 
His widow is the administratrix. 





VOLUNTEERS 
OVER THERE 


VARIETY’S list of Artists now in 
France entertaining the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. Most of the en- 
tertainers are appearing in France 
under the auspices of the YY. M, C, A. 
or the Over There Theatre League, 

The names of professional couples 
are printed first, followed by individ- 
uals in alphabetical order, 

Recent departures are indicated by * 
before names, 











Tony Hunting and Corinne Frances 

James F, Kelly and Emma Pollock 

Henry Marcus and Ermien Whitell 

Mary McFarland and Marie McFarland 
Frank Vardon and Harry Perry 

Frederick Livingston and Winnifred Williams 
Katherine Fiorence and Fritz Williams 

Sara Kouns and Nellie Kouns 


Eddie Fredriks and Olive Palmer 

Andru Lewis and Helen Nortow 

George Spink and Ellen Tate 

Billy Boston and Minnie Vaughaes 

Franklin Caveny and Marte Caveny 

Billy Pryor and Mae Addison 

Bill Bailey and Lottie McCree 

Boyd J. Gilmour and Catherine La Tour 
Chas, and Fred Millard and Agnes Wiliott 
Harry Truax and Louls Cariton 


Mr. and Mrs. William O'’Clare 
James Irwin and Lillian Ramsay 
Thomas Holer and Esther Wheelock 
Billy Heins and Rose Washburn 

Joe Egan and May De Mar 

Fred Denny and Marie Morrison 
*Eddie Burke and Lilette 

*Jack Hall and Gertrude Gibson. 
*La Violette and Robt. J. Ellwood 
*Joe Bannister and Joan Storm 
*Irene Temple and James E. O’Brien, 


Annie Abbott Lola Chaftone 
Eleanore Abbott Jessie Chisholm (Mrs. 
Gulia Adams Jack) 

Lucille Adams Joe Christie 
Mabetle Adams Bronwen Chubb 
Mrs. Wm. H. Adams Anita Churcher 
Minerva Albert Josephine Claire 
Rachel Aldridge Ethel Clifton 
Edward Allen Helen J. Coates 
Maude Allen Vera Ross Coburn 
Nella Allen Eddy Coe 
Christopher Anderson Louise Coffey 
Joseph Appley Willamena Wilkes 
Alfred Armand Mynn Cogswell 
Caroline Atlee Margaret Coleman 
*Etheldreda Ares Helen Colley 
Edna Aug Howard T. Collins 
Tossing Austin Edna Cookington 
Donnell Avirett Gilmore Cerbin 
Paula Ayres Gladys W. Corey 


Lucie Babcock Altre 
*Marie Baldwin Senate Oran te 


Patricia Baker Hal Crane 


Carl J. @alliett Beulah Crofoo 
ey ge a C’Zelia Sie 9 
faze arie 2 
fen berte Samuel Critcherson 


Elizabeth Cunningham 

Les Curley 

Ada Dahlgren 

“Teresa Malloy Dale 

Teresa Dale 

Walter Dale 

Gertrude Dallas 

Vera Damon 

Marion Dana 

Elizabeth G. Davis 

Sa ee Darrab 
zabeth David (Mra, 

Helen Besler Ross) 


Nave Bierly 
May Bingham i Ag 


Gladys Black Marie Devereaux 
Irving Bloont Jessie DeVci 
Myrtie Bloomquist Paul thealetry 


Alice Rolander 

Elise Bolander pene C. Dodge 

Pearl Bolander ornella Dismukes 
Jessica Dixon 


Mable Bolander D 
Maud Booth (Mrs. orothy Donnelly 
Ballington) Ruth Draper 
Mary Roland Herbert Dunham 
Mary Bolton Minnie Dupree 
Jean Bohannon Elsie Easton 
Ord Bohannon Elizabeth W. Edgar 
Irene Bourne Mrs.) 
Evie Bowcock , Geraldine Edgar 
Billle Bowman Anna Etchhorn 
Hilda Boyd Mary Emerson 
Lucie Bradley Anthony Euwer 
*Henrietta Brazeau Carmen Evans 
Billy Broad James Evans 
Helen H. Brockway Mildred Evans 
Pauline Brown Lois Ewell 
Charles Burnham Grace Ewing 
Billy Burns Marie Falls 
Fan Burke Mrs. Faner 
Charlotte Bush Gilbert C. Fariey 
Ethe] Buxton (Mrs.) Harry Ferguson 
Zella Call Helen C. Ferguson 
Mary Cameron Jara Ferguson 
John Campbell Grace Fisher 
Angie Cappelle Harriet Fitts 
Louise Cariyie Robert W. Fivey 
F. Barrett Carman Charlies Fleming 
Laura Carpenter Gene Ford 
Annie Louise Carter *Bertha Foster 
Jack Carter Frohman Foster 
Maybelle Carter Lots Fox 
Joe Carr (Miss) Alfred Frost 
Bessie Carrett Julia Fuller 
*Phyliis Carrington Charmain Furlong 
Elsa Carroll Ervest Gamble 
Amelia Carstensen Mary Gailey 
*Charles Case Frank Garfield 
The Great Chalbert Harriet Mae Gates 


(Continued on page 26.) 


Agnes Barnhart 
*Betty Barnicoat 
Harry Bartell 
Helen Bartram 
Alice Baxter 
Earl Beatty 
Adele **, Beattys 
Maude Beaudry 
Florence Beckwith 
Emily Benham 
Ruth Benton 
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“SUNDAY” AGITATION KEEPS 
THEATRE PEOPLE MOVING 





Rush Made from Los Angeles This Week to Save Arizona for 
Pictures on Sundays. Indiana Loses Chance to Get Open 
Sabbath. Ohio Barely Misses Passing Vicious : 
Legislation Against Theatres. 





Los Angeles, March 19. 
The fate of Arizona as a movieless as 
well as a dry state, hangs in the bal- 


ance. Rushing to Phoenix, Ariz., yes- 
terday was a dclegation of film men 
appointed at a special meeting of the 
Motion Picture Board of Trade to con- 


fer today (March 19) with Governor 
Campbell and protest the signing of a 
bill which would require all film com- 
panies to establish exchanges in that 
state. 

The bill passed both Houses of the 
Arizona State Legislature March 13, 
and if enacted into a law would be a 
serious blow to film exchanges and 
would result in picture men discon- 
tinuing distribution of films in Arizona. 

The Board of Trade voted to make 
the state of Arizona absolutely flicker- 
less if the chief executive affixes his 
signature to the bill, which also pro- 
vided for the forfeiture of the thea- 
tre license fee with the Commission of 
State Finance every time a picture is 
released, but does not make provision 
for a refund 

The committee comprises ten promi- 
nent film exchange managers, among 
them Dave Bershon, Universal; Har- 
vey Grossman, Goldwyn; Charles Mi- 
ley, Triangle. A. M. Narlian, general 
counsel for the Trade Board, accom- 
panied the committee. 

It is probable a general protest, 
signed by producers and directors, will 
be wired to Governor Campbell tonight. 

Indianapolis, March 19. 

The bill favoring Sunday perform- 
ances has been practically killed in the 
Legislature. Too much “talk” on the 
outside did it. 


Springfield, O., March 19. 

The show people barely succeeded in 
sending the personal rights bill back 
to the committee where it will probab- 
ly languish. It was vicious legislation 
for the theatre, giving it no choice nor 
discretion in’ excluding ticket buyers 
and even extending the strict provision 
to hotels. 

There is other legislation that threat- 
ened the theatre which may not again 
be heard from this session. 


MUSICIANS WANT INCREASE. 


With the war over, the federated mu- 
sicians of New York are out for wage 
increases, their resolutions covering 
several pages of typewritten pro- 
visions, having been presented to the 
U. M. P. A. last week, but at a meet- 
ing held by the managers there was no 
quorum present. The musicians’ re- 
quests, however, have been submitted 
to individual managers, whose ideas 
will be thrashed out at a consequent 
managers’ meeting. 

The last increase given New York 
musicians was two years ago. Last 
season further advances were asked, 
but the managers refused to entertain 
the suggestions. 

The musicians’ detailed increase 
clauses are somewhat confused or ap- 
pear sO upon examination, but the 
general result is set forth in a final 
clause which calls for a 20 per cent. 
advance in all theatres. Actually the 
amount of increase asked for approxi- 
mates from $4 to $5 per man. 

In addition to the genera! increases 
desired are enumerated a numer of odd 
extras. One calis for $2 extra weekly 


where the men are required to wear 
tuxedos. Another is where an orches- 
tra in a dramatic house is required to 
play back stage during the perform- 
ance the men are to be paid $1 per 
performance extra, one clause setting 
the price of such extras to be $10 
weekly. 

Men in musical shows playing one 
light stands to increase $10 per week 
(from $50 to $60). Men playing Sun- 
dzy shows whether one performance or 
not to be $7. On holidays or days of 
general celebration, where an increase 
of admission is charged the men are to 
receive 50 cents extra per performance 
per man (as where night prices are 
charged at such matinees; the 50-cent 
zdvance is additional to the rates set 
for such extra performances). Extra 
matinees for musical shows call for 
$5 per man; for dramatic matinees the 
rate is $4. 

Increases asked for musicians in. mu- 
sical shows is from $33 to $38 per man; 
for a contractor the rateis $45. All 
rates to contractors are proportionate 
to the other increases. The increases 
asked for dramatic houses are set forth 
in two clauses. One states where four 
men are employed $144 is to be charged, 
the price per man is to be $30 and for 
a conductor $54. The present rate is 
$26 per man and $48 for a conductor. 
But also stated is a minimum of six 
men in a dramatic house or $265. 
Which of the two increases is asked, 
isn’t clear. 


MISS DRESSLER PANS WYNN. 


Marie Dressler took no pains at the 
benefit arranged by her for the 104th 
Field Artillery at the New York 
Hippodrome last Sunday to hide her 
state of mind concerning Ed Wynn’s 
professional conduct. 

Appearing before the curtain Miss 
Dressler said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel very 
much perturbed through the absence 
of Ed Wynn from this benefit. He 
gave me his word of honor he would 
be here and act as master of cere- 
monies. He is not here and I have not 
heard from him. 

“When I asked Mr. Wynn to appear 
he requested that he be given billing 
over every one else and advertised as 
well. To that I agreed, whereupon he 
gave me his word of honor to appear. 
He is the only one of those advertised 
not present. 

“IT can only wish for the old school 
of actors who kept their word. It 
seems I am unfamiliar with the latter 
day school if Mr. Wynn is a fair 
example of it.” 


Show in Reserve for Summer. 
Late last week a hurry call was sent 
out for the rushing of work on the 
musical version of “Seven Chances.” 
Henry Blossom is to do the book and 
Kaymond Hubbel the music. The Sel- 


‘“wyns are to present the musical ver- 


sien and they want to have it in re- 
serve for a summer run. 


Reorganizing “Everyman’s Castle.” 

H. H. Frazee is reassembling the 
cast of “Everyman’s Castle,” including 
Robert Edeson, Wilton Lackaye and 


Katherine Kaelred and will probably 
bring it 
shortly, 


into the Harris Theatre 


SUNDAY VIOLATION AS DEFENSE. 


House, Grossman and Vorhaus, at- 
torneys tor the Corner Amusement Co., 
controlling the Standard Theatre, are 
placing the Violation of the Sunday 
law in their defense in the proceed- 
ings brought by Nathan Burkan act- 
ing for Bernard K. Bimberg, asking 
that an injunction be issued restrain- 
ing the Corner Amusement Co., which 
is John Cort and Walter Rosenberg, 
from ousting Bimberg. 

Bimberg controls the Emar Amuse- 
ment Company, which has been giving 
Sunday picture performances at the 
Standard. He has been operating un- 
der a lease which calls for 30 Sundays 
during the season of 1917-18 and 1918- 
19. His lease for the current season 
according to his claim is to run until 
April 20. The Cort-Rosenberg faction 
wish to oust him so that they can be- 
gin performances there under their 
own management on Sunday next. The 
injunction is asked for to prevent this 
taking place. Bimberg has also sent 
the Corner Amusement Co. a check ex- 
ercising his option on a season of 30 
Sundays at the theatre next season, 
1919-20. 

The‘ attorneys for the defense are 
basing their request for a denial of the 
injunction on the fact that there is a 
clause in the lease which reads: “The 
party of the first part to furnish the 
Standard Theatre lighted, heated and 
an electrician to change signs.” They 
maintain that the contract is void 
and illegal because of the fact that it 
is in violation of Sections 2143, 2145 
and 2152 of the Penal Law and also of 
Section 1481 of the Greater New York 
Charter. 


“EVERYWOMAN” FOR STOCK. 


“Everywoman,” which has_ been 
playing for ten years, during which 
time there was but one company for 
each season and which is credited with 
being H. W. Savage’s greatest success, 
is now released for stock. Mr. Savage 
is also releasing for stock purposes 
three musical plays, “Sari,” “Pom 
Pom” and “Have a Heart.” 

“Everywoman” has an 
history. It was written by Walter 
Browne, an English actor, who at- 
tempted to secure recognition as a 
playwright all his life. The author 
died on the day of the frial perform- 
ance held at Hartford, Conn. “Every- 
woman” was his only estate and me- 
morial. . 

An English version of “Everywom- 
an” was produced by Stephen Phillips 
at Drury Lane in 1911, but through 
changes which made it poetic it failed 
to repeat its American success. 

Mr. Savage’s success with “Every- 
woman” resulted from the high stand- 
ard always attendant its presentation 
and the painstaking manner of pro- 
duction. 





interesting 


HOFFMAN PLAY STARTING. 


A new comedy in four acts entitled 
“Welcome Stranger,” by Aaron Hoff- 
man, is to be placed in rehearsal next 
week. The presentation will mark the 
debut of the firm of Lewis & Gordon 
in the legitimate producing field. Here- 
tofore the firm has devoted itself ex- 
clusively to vaudeville. 

For the cast of “Welcome Stranger” 
there have been engaged George Sid- 
ney, Charles Dow Clark, W. H. Thomp- 
son, Charles Abbey, Jane Cooper, Min- 
nie Milne and William E. Morris. 

The piece is to open in Atlantic City 
next month. There will be a cast of 
19 people and four scenes. 


TRY “WHAT NEXT?” AGAIN. 


Oliver Morosco is to take another 
fall out of the musical piece, “What 
Next?” produced in Los Angeles last 
year. This time the piece will be tried 
in San Francisco. 

He has engaged Flanagan and Ed- 
wards, Three Dufor Boys, Arthur 
Hartley and May Boley for it. 


PHILA. SPECS WIN OUT. 
Philadelphia, March 19. 

The three houses playing the Klaw & 
Erlanger attractions, Broad, Forrest 
and Garrick, joined with Keith’s Thea- 
tre in the determined fight to break up 
the ticket-scalping evil which has 
grown to tremendous proportions re- 
cently. Since Magistrate McCleary, 
sitting at Central Station, refused to 
hold speculators arrested near Keith’s, 
even though they admitted speculat- 
ing, the “surething” boys have been 
tolder than ever. 

There is a law on,the State statutes, 
but it is listed among those known as 
“Blue Laws.” 

This week a new system was put 
into effect, that of stopping people 
from buying the tickets on the street 
and promising to have them taken care 
cf at the box office, a certain number 
of seats being pulled out of the rack 
each night to take care of those pat- 
rons pulled away from the street-men. 

A bill that would put the speculators 
and agencies out of business by pro- 
viding that tickets shall be sold no- 
where but at the theatre box-office, and 
for the price printed on the ticket, was 
expected to come before the Senate 
at Harrisburg this week. It was passed 
by the House of Representatives last 
week by a vote of 188 to 2. 


TREASURERS’ CLUB BENEFIT. 


The Treasurers’ Club, with its mem- 
bership composed of 150 box office 
men in New York and cities within 
a radius: of 100 miles, will hold its 
annual benefit at the Hudson Theatre, 
April 27. The club is fraternal as well 
as social, providing for sick and death 
benefits. The beneficiary in the latter 
case is allowed $500. In case of ill- 
ness, members are taken care of and 
given $100 in cash. 

Fourteen treasurers went overseas, 
with six returned to date. During their 
absence their families were taken care 
of by the club when necessary. The 
families of but four men who entered 
the service required assistance. About 
$2,000 was devoted to that purpose. 

The club has around $20,000 in its 
treasury. 


MIDDLETON LEAVES HILL. 


M. T. Middleton has severed con- 
nections with the Gus Hiil offices as 
general booking manager. Recently 
Middleton produced a show, styled 
“Naughty, Naughty,” which went out 
on the road for several weeks and 
which failed to draw, Gus Hill bring- 
ing the company back to New York. 

Meanwhile Hill’s shows are being 
booked by Charles Wilson, while 
Middleton’s friends are hoping that he 
will return to Broadway and try again. 

Mr. Middleton was with Hill for 
some time and was very well liked. He 
had a wide knowledge of things 
theatrical. 


FRENCH SEASON ENDING. 


The French theatre (Vieux Colom- 
bier) will end its season in two weeks. 
The name of the house will revert to 
that of the Garrick at least until next 
season, and will be immediately taken 
over by the Theatre Guild, an organi- 
zation which succeeds the Washington 
Square Players. Several of the latter's 
supporters are in the Guild. 

First to be presented is a_three-act 
play from the Spanish of Benevinta, 
but plans call for the showing of 
playlets. 

Prominent members of the Guild are 
Philip Moeller and Rollo Peters. 


WRITING LIGHT OPERA. 


Eddy Brown, violin soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is writing the 
music for a light opera, book and lyr- 
ics by Edgar Allan Woolf. 

Fritz Kreisler, another instrumental- 
ist of concert fame, is composing the 
music for a book by William LeBaron. 
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BROADWAY BUSINESS SHOWS 
FAINT SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 





Managers Exercising Care at Present Not to Dissipate Profits. 


Al Jolson and “Sinbad” Moving Out. 


Heath May Come In. 


Mcintyre & 
Gaites’ Boston Hit 


Also Wants New York Opening. 
Several Quick Switches. 





Business along Broadway recovered 
somewhat late i.st week, the totals 
equalling those of the first slump week 
(March 8) since the holidays. 


Some attractions now in the stage of 
too lengthy a run showed no improve- 
ment, -while the general draw is off 
from that which lasted up to the cur- 
rent month. 


Managers consider the present period 
one during which care is to be exer- 
cised, since it is easy to dissipate 
profits. 

Production has dropped to the usual 
mark for this time of the year. There 
are a number of attractions waiting or 
ready for Broadway, but in several 
instances managers appear not to 
have made up their minds whether to 
save the offerings for next season or 
bring them in for the tail-end of the 
current season. This condition of un- 
certainty has led to a number of book- 
ing switches. 

Up to Wednesday managers had 
come to no decision regarding extra 
matinees for next Tuesday, the day 
for the parade of the 27th Division. 
The only unity of opinion was that 
Saturday night prices would be 
charged for the Tuesday night per- 
formance. .In some quarters it was 
thought that Tuesday matinees would 
have but little chance against the 
parade, but it was also pointed out 
that matinees started at 2:45 would 
attract a goodly number of visitors 
who would hardly care to stand on the 
pavements of Fifth avenue throughout 
the day. The matinee idea resolved 
itself into a sort of gamble, with the 
managers winning should Tuesday’s 
weather be inclement. Jn any case 
the manager stands to risk house ex- 
penses and one-eighth of the company 
salaries. The latter item, which is the 
largest, stands, as the Actors’ Equity 
Association has ruled that even though 
the day was declared an official holiday 
salaries must be paid because the A. E. 
A. agreement with the managers stipu- 
lates the season’s regular holidays, and 
performances on all other afternoons 
must be paid for pro rata. 

The big-time vaudeville houses will 
charge night prices for the Tuesday 
matinee, starting in at 3 p. m. 

Al Jolson returned to the cast of 
“Sinbad” Tuesday night, working with 
unusual zest. The show, which is billed 
at the 44th Street as “the fifth voyage” 
(meaning the fifth house it has played 
in during its double-season run), is to 
leave next week. It will play Phila- 
delphia next, and arrives in Atlantic 
City for Easter. Following the shore 
date it will play Washington and then 
lay off for the season. A successor 
for “Sinbad” at the 44th Street was in 
doubt. The house was offered for pic- 
tures, but it may berth “Hello, Alex- 
ander,” the McIntyre and Heath show, 
which is also mentioned for the 


Casino, though Comstock & Elliott are - 


in the market for the latter theatre to 
switch “Oh, My Dear” from the 
Princess. Any Casino booking is in- 
definite since “Sometime” continues 
there to profit in its sixth month. 

“Take It from Me,” the Joseph 
Gaites success (now in Boston), is also 
casting about tor Broadway. Two 
houses were offered it, though neither 
was accepted. 

Four or more attractions leave or 


switch this week. “The Crowded Hour” 
moves to the Manhattan Opera House, 
and will be succeeded at the Selwyn by 
“Tumble In.” Stuart Walker ends his 
season at the Punch and Judy, which 
may house “Penny Wise,” a dialect 
comedy, which started last week at the 
Belmont. “The Burgomaster of Bel- 
gium” will go into the Belmont next 
week. It was slated to start this week, 
but “Penny Wise”-.was held over at 
the last minute. Another quick switch 
sent “The Melting of Molly” to the 
road last week and brought “The Kiss 
Burglar” from tour into the Broad- 
hurst. The latter offering, with a 
different line-up than at the start of 
the season, has little chance, and will 
be moved out, “Our Pleasant Sins” 
probably succeeding it next week. “The 
Net” stops at the 48th Street Saturday, 
to be followed by “Luck in Pawn.” 
Will Marion Cook’s colored band is at 
the 44th Street Roof for this week, with 
no further time contract. 


This week’s new offerings were two 
in number, and both looked on as sure 
successes. They are “Moliere,” at the 
Liberty, and Otis Skinner in-a revival 
of “The Honor of the Family,” at the 
Globe. Both are costume plays. 
“Moliere” is by Philip Moeller, and 
holds a star cast, including Henry 
Miller (who presents the play), 
Blanche Bates, Holbrook Blynn and 
Estelle Winwood. It is odd that 
Moliere, a playwright, who has been 
dead for several centuries, should be 
honored in New York with the first 
play ever written about him and at the 
same time there should be a present 
one of the Moliere plays. The latter 
is “Le Misanthrope,” being done at 
the French theatre. 

Next week the Century will house 
another soldier show, called: “Let’s 
Beat It,” a sort of revue, but given a 
new title and a production. It was 
formerly known and played in New 
York as “You Know Me, Al.” 

There are seventeen buys running 
now in New York. Last Saturday night 
witnessed the closing of the buy for 
“Somebody’s Sweetheart” at the Cen- 
tral and next week there will be one 
added with the advent of “Tumbie In” 
at the Selwyn. 

Those that are running at present 
are “East Is West” (Astor); “A Sleep- 
less Night” (Bijou); “The Royal Vaga- 
bond” (C. & H.); “The Better ’Ole” 
(Cort); “Three Wise Fools” (Cri- 
terion); “Up in Mabel’s Room” (EI- 
tinge); “Lightnin’” (Gaiety); “The 
Honor of the Family” (Globe); “Miss 
Nelly of N’Orleans” (Miller); “Listen 
Lester” (Knickerbocker); “Moliere” 
(Liberty); “Three Faces East” (Long- 
acre); “The Unknown Purple” (Lyric) ; 
“The Velvet Lady” (Amsterdam); “Oh 
My Dear” (Princess); “Monte Cristo” 
(Winter Garden). 

According to the agency reports the 
strongest demand for the current week 
has been for the Cohan and Harris and 
the Astor theatres. 

In the cut rate offices several of 
successes were on the list for Wed- 
nesday matinee. The regular list is: 
“The Crowded Hour” (Selwyn); “The 
Fortune Teller” (Republic); “Sinbad” 
(44th Street); “Sometime” (Casino) ; 
“The Invisible Foe” (Harris); “Keep 
It to Yourself” (39th Street) “Hobo- 
hemia” (Greenwich); Will Marion 


JEROME KERN A DEFENDANT. 


Terome Kern is named as defendant 
in an action instituted by Selwyn & Co. 
for the recovery of $5,240.23, which the 
plaintiff’s allege is due them by rea- 
son of a contract, wherein Kern re- 
ceived’ a one-sixth interest in their 
production of the musical show, “Rock- 
a-Bye-Baby,” last spring, on the con- 
dition that the composer defray 16% 
per cent. of the expenses of produc- 
tion. If the play failed, as it did, he 
was to stand an equal share of the 
losses. 

The Selwyns, by Crosby Gaige, vice- 
president, allege that up to and includ- 
ing Jan. 4, 1919, the total loss was $6l,- 
447.21, Kern’s burden being $10,241.20. 
Of this amount he had paid $5,000.97, 
leaving a balance of $5,240.23, whicl?the 
plaintiffs seek to recover with interest 
and costs. 

Ernst, Fox and Crane represent the 
plaintiffs; the law office of the late 
Max D. Josephson for the defendant. 


“SLEEPING PARTNERS” CLOSING. 


Chicago, March 19, 
“Sleeping Partners” closes here Sat- 
urday, and the company, management 
of John D. Williams, will he disbanded. 
The show has averaged around $5,000 
at the Princess in three weeks of local 


life. Wallace Eddinger and Irene Bor- 
doni are featured. The house goes 
dark again, with nothing booked as 


yet for the future. The house man- 
agement was willing to risk further 
with the show, but it is understood 
that the two principals are drawing 
$1,550 weekly, between them, which 
made it a loser for Williams when 
the gross fell below $5,000. 

H. B. Warner, whom Eddinger suc- 
ceeded, received 10 per cent. of the 
gross while playing. 


WALKING IN THE ALPS. 


Robert Milton, production director 
for Elliott, Comstock & Gest, is to 
sail for Italy about the first of next 
month, He is staging “The Cross,” by 
George Middleton, for the firm, and 
as soon as the show opens he Will go 
abroad. 

He plans on a two months’ walking 
trip through the Italian Alps. 


GRANVILLE IN WOODS SHOW. 


The A. H. Woods musical produc- 
tion, to be launched about June 1, will 
have Bernard Granville as one of its 
prominent principals. 

Earl Carroll has written the music 
for the piece. 

Meantime Granville will play vaude- 
ville, opening next week in New York. 


SPECS MOVING. 

Three of the theatre ticket agencies 
are “rranging to move their offices. 
Louis Cohen is going to leave the 
Times Building and take a store on 
42nd street at the Hermitage Hotel. 
The Tyson Company has secured a 
lease on the store in the Longacre 
Building, now occupied by Redpath’s 
Cafe, and will open there. Joe Le- 
blang has secured the store in the 
Fitzgerald building now holding Fitz- 
geraid’s Cafe, and will make that the 
entrance to his cut rate office. 

The Broadway advent of Tyson and 
Leblang will bring the office of Leo 
Newman in between the two and place 





four theatre ticket agencies in the 
same block. 
Cook’s Orchestra (44th St. Roof); 


“Forever After” (Playhouse); “Cappy 
Ricks” (Morosco). 

Balcony seats were to be had for 
“Somebody’s Sweetheart” (Central); 
“A Sleepless Night” (Bijou); “Tea for 
Three” (Maxine Elliott); “The Velvet 
Lady” (New Amsterdam); “Please Get 
Married” (Fulton); “The Little Jour- 
ney” (Vanderbilt); “Good Morning 
Judge” (Shubert); “Penny Wise” (Bel- 
mont). 


NO MONEY IN BOSTON. 
Boston, March 19. 
Judge Albert Brackett, counsel for 
the Theatrical Managers’ Association, 
appearing before the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Mercantile Affairs against a 


bill to put theatrical ticket agencies 
out. of business, stated that the 
“Follies” never made money here. He 


also said the average cost of an outfit 
for a chorus girl in that show was $700 
per person. 

Judge Brackett gave it as his opin- 
ion the Legislature could not enforce 
such a law because it would be uncon- 
stitutional. He said the theatrical 
managers get a share of the premium 
on the tickets. Representative Philip 
Feinberg is the father of the bill. 





3 ACTS FOR “FOLLIES.” 


For the first time since its inaugura- 
tion, Flo Ziegfeld’s “Follies” is to 
have three acts, according to report. 

The writers of the show will be Iry- 


Buck. That is the report to date, with 
each to write one act, besides which 
Miss Merrill will write the special or 
specialty songs for the principals. 

The present “Folltes” will close 
during April. 

The date at present for the out of 
town opening of the Zeigfeld “Follies 
of 1919” is set for May 21 at Atlantic 
City. Flo Ziegfeld is expected back 
this week from Florida. 


CORT’S NEW ONE. 


Rock and White may be members of 
the new musical comedy which John 
Cort is now casting. The piece is to be 
called “Just A Minute,” written by the 
authors of “Listen Lester.” 

The production is to be placed in 
rehearsal almost immediately. 

In addition to the Rock and White 
team May Vokes and T. Roy Barnes 
are possibilities for the cast. 

At present Phoebe Foster, Knute 
Erickson and Harry Kelly have been 
placed under contract. 


LAMBERT’S “NIGHT OFF.” 

Richard Lambert is now personally 
“presenting” the musical version of Au- 
gustin Daly’s “A Night Off,” with music 
by Hugo Frey, with the premiere set 
for Ford’s, Baltimore, April 9. Lam- 
bert’s cast is now complete comprising 
Elizabeth Murray, Percy Pollock, 
George W. Howard, Carolina White, 
Arthur Hartley, Marion Weeks, N. 
Murray Stephen, Margaret Candler 
Harry Bulger, Tom Dingle. 

Barney Fagin was engaged last week 
to stage the dances with ten girls in 
the ensemble. 

The show will be headed for Chicago. 


NORWORTH’S REVUE. 

Jack Norworth is preparing a new 
revue. It is to be along the lines of 
+ ee aa former revue, “Odds and 
<nds.” 





Sydney Shields Marrying Abroad. 

(Miss) Sydney Shields, who resigned 
some months ago from “Parlor, Bed- 
room and Bath” to go abroad with 
the Overseas Theatre League, accord- 
ing to a letter received from Basil 
Broadhurst by his father, will be mar- 


a professional, now in France with the 
American army, April 1. They met in 
France only a few weeks ago. 

This will be Miss Shields’ second 
matrimonal venture, her first hus- 
band being Allan Hudson, with whom 
she played in vaudeville a few years 
ago. 

Reorganizing “Heads I Win.” 

Steve Lingard has brought his new 
show, “Heads I Win,” in off the road 
following its Scranton date. Lingard’s 
cast failed to give satisfaction and he 
is now reorganizing the company. He 
expects to reopen out of town again 
within a few weeks. 
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OUR PLEASANT SINS. 


Baitimore, March 19. 
Monday night at the Academy Stewart and 


Morrison presented a new play, called “Our 
Pieasant Sins.” It is by Thomas Broad- 
hurst, a brother of the more famous George 
Broudburst, whose iueas, as expressed in 
“Bough and Paid For,” it occasionally reflects, 

“Our Pieasaut Sins is devoid of the sligtt- 
est vestige of action. It is merely three acts 
of commonplace conversations, in which three 
peopie—a f[tourth is sometimes introduced to 
create a situation it in a Harlem flat and 
discuss from various angles the worid old 
question, “Shall a wife forgive her husband 
ig she discovers he has been wnfalibiul to 
her?” and as an extension of that idea, “if 
the woman does likewise shall she in turn be 
forgiven ?"’ 


There seemed to be many people in the 
opening audience who thoroughly enjoyed and 
were intereste! by the familiar situations and 
speeches, but there were many more who tit- 
tered at them. in eiact the snickering at 
times reached the impolite mark. 

There are four persous in the cast and they 
tell the story of Jim Powell and his wile. 
The young husband bas the complete con- 


fidence of hi Lbeipmeet, and this makes it 
easy for hit to carry on an ailair with an- 
other womun. Jim's sister comes East from 
California and in no time she discovers ber 


brother has a paramour in a woman whom 
She has seen in a shop and whose wonderiul 


voice has made quite an impression upon 
her. But Mrs. Powell goes along supremely 
trusting ber husband despite the fact that 
Se is staying out of nights. The finding of a 
handkerciiet in his pocket failed to make ber 


£0 bussy bunting. Aioug toward the end of 
the first act she unearths a woman’s glove in 
his overcoat—and*the distant role of domes- 
tie thunder is heard, 

The second act finds the couple living in 
the same apartment together, but that is 


about all. Jim's sister, Madge, returns from 
Europe, where she has been doing Salvation 
Army work, and talks to the wife and hus- 
band, reconciliation comes not, even though 


Jim admits that the other woman has been 
cast out of his life. Because his wife will 
not Speak to him and is spending lonely nights 
at home, Jim thoughtfully prevails upon a 
friend—a handsome man—to visit Mrs. Powell 
at night, ever so often. Naturally, it isn’t 
long before the friend has worked Mrs. Powell 
up to the point where she promises to elope 
with him. Then comes the third act, with 
more drama in it than the other two put to- 
gether—iorgiveness all around, and so on. 

The fault with “Our Pleasant Sias” is that 
Mr. Broadhurst has made the mistake of hav- 
ing most of the action take place olf the stage. 
His characters come in and talk, talk, talk 
about Jim and a red-baired woman and about 
this and that tragic thing. Keeping the vam- 
pire off the stage bas not helped his play. A 
clash between the wife and the other woman 
or a struggie between Jim's sister and the 
woman, the former trying to keep ber brother 
from his leaving his wile’s side, would have 
livened it up, 

“Our Pleasant Sins” is sather well acted. 
Henrietta Crosman as Madge kept the pace 
speeded up. Pauline Lord wins sympathy as 
the wife, while Vincent Serrano is acceptable 
as the husband's friend. Forrest Winant 
would improve if he could keep his hand away 
from his lips and stop trying to talk around 
his hand. 





39 EAST. 


Washington, D. C., March 19. 

One of the most delightful comedies seen in 
Washington this season is Rachel Crothers’ 
“39 East,’’ and the performance Sunday night 
at the Shubert-Garrick and the manner in 
which it was received speaks well for the 
success and a long New York run. 

The scene is in New York In May. An en- 
tire day is spent with the paying guests at 
Mrs. de Mailley’s exclusive boarding house. 
They come down one by one to breakfast— 
Count Gibitti, an Italian not yet used to the 
ways of America; the likewise irresistibly 
vulgar, but comic young man, Mr. O’Brien, who 
hails from somewhere in Kansas; the austere 
and brutally brusque Miss MacMasters, who 
informs the Count that her maiden name was, 
and always will be, MacMasters; that divert- 
ingly busy-body and flirtatious Mrs, Smith; the 
attentive and ladylike Dr. Hubbard; the hope- 
lessly plain twins, Saidee and Myrtle; Na- 
poleon Gibbs, the gulled youth who has lost 
his illusions, and finally, the charming and 
lovable Penelope, whose innocence is the crux 
of the comedy. 

Penelope has come to New York to make her 
own way in the musical world, not only for 
herself but to assist her father, a minister 
with a large family of children. It is a much 
harder struggle than she imagined, and when 
She fails to get the cherished position she 
gees into the chorus, In the meantime, doubt- 
ing, but interested, Napoleon Gibbs enters 
upon the scene and tries the usual “wiles” to 
work upon the ionesome, heartsick and dis- 
couraged. But Penelope’s faith in humanity 
and innocence win the day with Napoleon. 

The real drama of Penelope's life, however, 
Was not shown to the audience, but takes piace 
in the theatrical managers office between 
eleven ahd midnight after the performance at 
the theatre. She went because he invited her 
to come and le#rn how she could become a 
great success on the stage, aS SO many, many 
have done before her. Only Penelope’s word 
for it as to what happened, but her circum- 
stantial story has been so eloquently told, so 
convincingly phrased and was so beautiful in 
its restoration of faith in human nature, as 
Mrs. de Mailley, the skeptical boarding house 
keeper, remarked, that the uudience whole- 


heartedly accepts the explanation, as did Na- 
poleon. 

A double success was realized by Miss Croth- 
ers, as she is not only accredited with the 
authorship; but also with the direction of the 
production; if she also choose the cast, then 


the success attained is a triple one for her. 
Every role was in most capable hands from 
the bewitchingly ingenuous and youthful Miss 


Constance Binney as Penelope to the Park 
Policeman, drolly portrayed by John Morris. 
Miss Binney’s performance last night was 
sincere and well rounded and her charm will 
long be remembered. Henry Hull! (brother of 
the late Shelly Hull, and a Washingtonian) 
gives an excellent account of himself as ‘“‘Na- 
poleon, His youthful selfishness in the earlier 
scenes was well drawn and the change to 
youiDiul impeiuosity speaks weil tor the study 
he has given the part. Miss Allison Skip- 
worth as Mrs. de Mailley is excellent, and the 
other roles are ail finely played by Jessie 
Graham, Gertrude Clemens, Louis Alberni, 
Jcin Kirkpatrick, Victor Sutherland, Bianche 
Frederici, Albert Carroll, Lucia Moore, Edith 
Graham and Mildred Arden. 


MAY IRWIN’S NEW SHOW. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 19. 
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May Irwin jammed the Collingwood opera 
house Monday night, for the first and single 
perilormance of her uew musical comedy. The 
theatre held nearly $1,150. ‘The star of course 
had been billed heavily over the play itself, 
so it was merely a matter of May Irwin 
drawing the money. 

Miss Irwin is making her first appearance 
this seasou. Gussip around the theatre said it 
was because she had patiently waited udatil 
procuring a script she had complete faith in. 
‘be new piece piayed as though her judgment 
had been vindicated. It's a snappy farce wita 
music, aud, an initial periormance, ex- 
hibited remarkable speed. 7 

While Miss lrwin remains May Irwin, mak- 
ing ‘em laugh at will, she has surrounded 
herself with a high Class cast in these days 
of hastily constructed musical comedy com- 
panies. Topping off the general excellence 
of the cast is a musical score contributed 
by ‘ted Snyder that has the extraordinary 
average of at least four song hits. One of 
his songs, ‘““Shadows,”’ will rank with anything 
made popular in musical for seasons. It is 
the final of the first act. Another is “Ding 
Dong Land”, and still another is ‘I'm In Love 
With You’. For Miss Irwin’s only song of 
the evening he wrote a pretty melody to ‘‘Jaz- 
zing the Alphabet’, ‘There are eight or nine 
other numbers with no interpolations in the 
score. ‘ihe song end of the production is no 
small part of it. 

Sam Lewis and Joe :aoung wrote the lyrics, 
a sane lot of words neatly titted together, and 
they jingle along with the Snyder tunes. 

‘The book is by Glen MacDonough. Here it 
was called “The Water's Fine’. it is a ten- 
tative title. ‘ihe first name proposed, ‘‘Rais- 
ing the Auntie,” was discarded. Ovaser titles 
in prospe¢t are “Squaring Kitty” and ‘In 
Wrong”. 

The story runs along with the name of “‘Kit- 
ty”’ involved, through Kitty Weed (Lois Jos- 
ephine) a widow and the centre of attraction 
among the men, suspected by the elderly and 
jealous Alicia Penn (Miss Irwin) of having 
caplivitated her youthiul husband (George 
Bancroft). Mrs. Penn demands explanations 
of why a male friend of her husband sent 
him a message to go shooting for a day and 
“bring kit along.” A kit, he explained, was 
his painting outfit, but when another message 
mentioned, “Kitty, $30,"" Mrs. Penn required 
further proof. The husband left it to his as- 
sociates to tell his wife what they called the 
money taken out ef a poker game. All told 
of someting but none mentioned “the kitty’’, 
allowing the complications to run from the 
fast first act into the second (final) act, which 
was aiso full of dancing speciaities. 

Some novelty in production is tried with 
a house whist party, seated at tables, all talk- 
ing and playing. Duriug this scene the. 10 
pretty and weil costumed chorus girls se- 
cure an individual chance to deliver dialog. 
One or two, particulaNy Babette Busey (who 
is also one of the prettiest girls) handles their 
lines in real leading lady like fashion. But the 
cene did not hold up to its early promise 
through iack of comedy in it. Later Miss 
Irwin secured the comedy hit of the evening 
with a “souse”’ bit legitimately worked into 


“have been, 


and going to a big laughing finish for the first 
act. 

The song specialty of Miss Irwin’s was 
missed. She sang but the one number. Miss 
Josephine did a couple of songs, having the 
“Ding Dong” number, and danced into the 
plaudits of the house to a decided score, on 
two occasions, first dancing with Leo Henning, 
the juvenile, who is far less a dancer than pre- 
vious partners of Miss Josephine’s. Her first 
dance number with bim was the same as Miss 
Josephine lately did with Tyler Brooks in 
vaudeville. Her second one done in part 
also with Mr. Henning held a tinge of comedy 
through pantomime and some handling busi- 
ness. This brought her the biggest applause. 

Mr. Henatng, possibly the leading man 
through quantity of work imposed, did not 
stand up well under it in comparison with the 
other male principals. He had quite some op- 
position. Val Stanton (Val and Ernie Stanton) 
not only gave a first rate performance in his 
role, but be is a crackerjack dancer of the 
Stanton Brothers’ style, with Ernie no less a 
stepper. Mr. Bancroft in the strictly straight 
part as the husband gave a performance that 
surprised those in the house who knew him. 
He did exceptionally well at all times. In the 
second act during a comic song, ‘‘Ida’”’ (“‘when 
she had cider inside ber’’), which Miss Irwin 
and Warren and Templeton sang as a trio, 
the two boys just about cleaned up with their 
eccentric hoofing. They did so weil they re- 
peated often in the next 12 or 15 minutes and 
always to applause. They were playing a 
couple of rube con-sta-bules and did nicely 
also there. 

Helen Eley looked picturesque with her red 
hair and had two numbers, with the “Love” 
ballad as her final song, but while Miss Eley 
seemed all right at all other times, she failed 
to give the ballad any expression, possibly 
because of the manner it had been staged. 

The production for the two acts showed a 
possibility in the second Adirondack setting, 
with the costuming always a good looking 
sight. 

Barring one or two cast changes that will 
likely occur, the Irwin show looks like a 
winner among the musical comedies of the 
present time. It played very well for a first 
performance here, 

The popularity of May Irwin the nation 
over goes a long way at the box office, but 
even without that the piece and company 
would do business, especially with those 10 
pretty girls as a background. 

After the one night stand here the show 
played a couple of other one-nighters around, 
going to Albany for the last half this week, 
and then through the middie of the state, to 
Rochester, after which it goes north. 

The shdw is headed for a New York run. 
Judging the Irwin musical show by some of 
the things now running on Broadway, Called 
musical comedies and still doing business, it 
looks like Miss Irwin would have a walkaway 
among them. Sime. 


AUGUSTUS DOES HIS BIT. 


AUBUStUS .......eccceeeeceeee-kiubert Bruce 
EAGT 00 bncadbaec6sdcctcecccde hate. RES 
COOGEE: ccc kssndbdae bans cteccesse fee 


“Augustus Does His Bit”’' was produced 
Wednesday night of last week as a curtain 


raiser to “Toby's Bow” at the Comedy. It | 


is billed as G. Bernard Shaw’s “latest trifle.” 
It would be more aptly described as his 
“latest piffie.’” To refer to anything that 
Shaw writes as “piffie’ might sound sacri- 
legious, but “Augustus” approaches closer 
to pilfle than to a trifle, 

The half hour skit was banned by the cen- 
sor in England during the war, as it should 
It casts cerious reflections on 
the British war office, making of its officials 
a bunch of dunderleads. 

At the rise of the curtain Lord Augustus 
Highcastle, a military official in full uniform, 
is snoring with his feet on his desk, at his 
office in the town hall of Little Pilflington. 
He awakes, touches the bell with his heel, 
and in comes his clerk Norman Trevor who 
plays the role, made it up to resemble Shaw 
himself, , 

The plot is a satire on conditions in Eng- 
land during the period of their recent strife. 
The clerk is 47 years old and not eligible 
for the army. He is the only one left of the 
local staff of town hall employes and as a 
consequence assumes an air of independence. 
“Old ’uns like us is up in the world now.” 
Prior te that time he was regarded as useless 
and decided to take a penny’s worth of rat 
poison, but someone suggested he try liquor 
instead. It saved his lite. 

After a lot of Shavian persiflage the clerk 
announces there Is a beautiful lady seeking 
an audience with Lord Augustus. The latter 
primps himself, dons his sword and th® lady 
is ushered in. Despite he had been warned 
by phone there was a clever female spy, 
seeking to gain possession of a military paper 
of great importance which is in his hands, 
Lord Augustus succumbs to her flattery, after 
stumbling clumsily over his sword in ap- 
proved slapstick fashion, and permits her to 
make away with the document, only to have 
her return and phone his brother she had 


won her wager that she would gain the. 


document. 

The piayliet is in exceedingly bad taste and 
might legitimately be construed as a wholly 
uncalled for slap at Great Britain. In addi- 
tion its satire is meaningless to the average 
American audience. Shaw's writings are al- 
ways clever and his wit can be banked on, 

Herbert Druce, as the pompous, vacuous 
Lord Augustus, not very reuch good before 
lunch and no good at all after lunch, contrib- 
uted a capital performance of the addlepated, 
conceited military official, Mr. Trevor got 
what little there was out of the cierk and 
Merle Maddern was sufficiently pretty and 


sweet as the lady who made the wager. 

The career of “Augustus Does His Bit” 
should be short-lived. Its production here 
will not conduce to the cementing of the 
friendly relations between Great Britain and 
this country. But any attempt to ban the 
playlet would only serve to draw attention 
to it. Let it pass away peacefully. Jolo. 


N. Y. SYNCOPATED ORCHESTRA. 

The N. Y. Syncopated Orchestra, Will Mar- 
ion Cook, conductor, is playing a -week’s en- 
gagement atop of the 44th Street Theatre. 
Just how much business the attraction will 
draw is a question. One week doesn’t seem 
sufficient time to have the band hit its stride 
as a drawing card. Were the musicians and 
singers handled in a freak way, it wouldn't 
be long ,before at least the Broadway dancing 
mob would be flocking to the house to listen 
to the best that has ever been played in a 
syncopated measure. * 

This engagement is said to be part of a 
movement for the establishment of the music 
of the Negro composers as American com- 
positions. The slogan employed for the or- 
ganization is “American Music For America.” 
Whether or not it is the purpose to take the 
orchestra on tour as a traveling. attraction 
is not known, but if so, its program will have 
to be revised, There #Zaould be nothing in it 
except those compositions that have been 
penned by men of the colored race. It isn’t, 
so it is understood, the purpose of the organ- 
ization to show that Negro musicians are 
capable of expressing the best compositions in 
music as well as any wusical organization af 
the white race, therefore, the compositions of 
the composers of the latter race are entirely 
unnecessary. 

As an orchestra recital the entertainment 
offered is a novelty. Mr. Cook has gathered 
about him as capable a band of players and 
Singers as he could obtain. The manner of 
presentation of a mixed program of music and 
song is a delight. The selections that were en- 
tirely Negro or permitting ragging and jazzing 
were heartily approved. The other numbers 
received but perfunctory applause. 

The program is presented in two parts. 
There is an orchestra of about 30, two women 
included, and a double quariet. In addition 
there are two other soloists and Several of the 
members of the orchestra occasionally chime 
in with vocal aid in several of the concerted 
numbers. 

The opening is a combination of the or- 
chestra and the singers, ofiering “Swing 
Along,’’-in which they achieve some very beau- 
tiful effects in harmony. The second number* 
is a trombone duet entitled “Moaning Trom- 
bone,” with the orchestra accompaniment. This 
is followed by a quartet comprising George 
Jones, Jr., J. B. Brown, M. P. Abbott and P. ©, 
Colston in a number of old camp meeting 
chants, including “Let My Peopie Alone,” 
“When I Get to Heaven,” and “Hallelujah 
to the Lamb,” with “Sweet Jessamine” be- 
tween them. 

“Call of the Woods,” a very pretty or- 
chestral selection, was next offered and follow- 
ed by the comedy hit entitled “‘Exhortation,” 
sung by one of the musicians and accom- 
panied by the orchestra. A plantation melody 
and Brahms’ “Hungarian Dance No. 55” were 
next played. Then came the comedy hit, “I 
Got a Robe?’ This seems another camp meet- 
ing number, but the manner in which it was 
put over with the aid of the double quartet 
sent it along to the audience. The first big 
applause hit for the orchestra was the rendi- 
tion by them of “Ara‘ian Nights.” 

Mrs. H. King Reavis, a soprano with aa ex- 
ceptional voice, led ‘“‘Listen to the Lambs,” 
with the double quartet assisting. The result 
being three encores. Mazie Mullins, who earl- 
ier in the proceedings was one of the trom- 
bone duetists, offered two numbers on the 
saxaphone. Then there was a rag playing 
bit by the orchestra. Mr. Cook first leading 
and then repiaced by one of his assistants. 
This was the real sure enough music that the 
audience wanted and they were loath to let 
the balance of the program continue. The’ 
closing bit was Fletcher and Carpenter with 
a couple of songs. Three numbers were given, 
“Look Into Her Eyes’’ being the first and 
followed By “Liza Jones” and ‘Prohibition 
Blues.” The latter closed the first half of 
the program. 

The second half opened with “Deep River,” 
a corking rag by the orchestra, and “Buddie” 
Gilmore, the champ jazz drummer, did a solo 
that called for an encore. “Buddie” is there 
with the sticks. Another series of quartet 
music was next given, the singers on this 
occasion being E. O. Harris, J. C. Payne, E. C. 
McKinney and C. Rosamond, who did a couple 
of chanties and an encore. Dvorak'’s “Hu- 
moresque” and “Admiration” were the next 
two orchestra offerings with the tango num- 
ber getting far the best of it from the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Cook’s “Mammy” song sung by Milton 
Abbott, a tenor with a high ranged, scored. The 
hit, however, was a trombone solo by Frank 
Withers, who simply makes the instrument 
talk when he essays “blues,” and he waiked 
away with things Monday night. ‘“Sawanee 
Ripples,” orchestral, was another of the swingy 
tunes that the audience liked. A quartet num- 
ber, then “Old Dixie Land in France,” an- 
other orchestra selection and finally the “Rain 
Song” by Cook with the singers and the or- 
chestra closed. 

The entertainment ran about two hours and 
it was real entertainment all the way. The 
only troublé will be to get audiences, once they 
have heard the organization they will have 
no kick coming. 

In the event that the erchestra is taken for 
a road trip, there are a couple of points of at- 
tack that might be made from a publicity 
standpoint. it will be a mistake to overiook 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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NEWS OF THE DAILIES 





Enrico Caruso’s income tax is $153,933. 





William Harris has bought “Lambs Are 
Woives,” by Sam Shipman and Percival Wilde. 





The Shuberts have accepted a play written 
by Peggy Wood and Samuel Merwin. 





Lester Lonergan, now appearing in ‘Hast 
Is West,” will produce Galsworthy’s “The 
Mob” next season. 





Laurette Taylor, taken ill at Cleveland, 
where she was playing ‘“‘Happiness,” is stead- 
ily improving. 


Marion Weeks starts over the Loew Circuit 
April 14 with a single act. She has been 
booked by Charles Fitzpatrick. 





“Sunshine,” a new musical comedy by Al- 
exander Johnstone and William Duncan, is in 
rehearsal at the Vanderbilt. 





Cyril Keightley and Ethel Dane have been 
placed under long term contracts by the 
Shuberts. 





“39 East,’’ Rachel Crothers’ new play, open- 
ed in Washington March 17. It comes to 
New York within three weeks. 





Ten companies of “Tea for Three” are being 
outlined for next season. The Charlotte 
Walker company in Trenton Saturday chalked 
up $500 on the matinee and $1,200 at night. 





Frank Smithson is staging “The Golden 
Fleece,” the new play by Thomas W. Broad- 
hurst, to be given at the Broadhurst March 23 
in the interest of the Actor’s Fund. 





Clarence Jacobson, in addition to managing 
the Fulton, is also looking after the treasurer- 
ship. William O’Donnell is severing con- 
nections with the Fulton’s box office. 





John McCormack, who has sung his way into 
a popularity which has made him a wealthy 
man paid an income tax which topped Caruso’s 
by no less than $16,000. 


A further sum of $2,250 has been added 
to the Actors’ Fund as a result of the benefit 
given in Cleveland, March 14. It was the 
sixth of a series now being given for the 
Fund’s benefit. 








The Gentry Shows, joint management and 
direction of Jake Newman and Ben Austin, 
the former acting as general manager and the 
latter as business agent, opens April 10, Heous- 
ton. It will be a 15-car show. 





“Just a Minute” is a new musical comedy 
to be produced by John Cort next season. It 
was written by H. L. Cort, George E. Stod- 
dart and Harold Oriob, authors of “Listen 
Lester.” 





Louis Mann presided at the sale of Mrs. 
Agnes E. Mayer’s painting, called “Dour,’ 
which is the Armenian for “give.” The sale 
took place at a reception given by Mrs. Har- 
riman at the Ritz-Carlton. 


Anna Manzillo Raimo, known professionally 
as Anita Merrill, now appearing at the Winter 
Garden, is suing her husband for divorce. 





.He is professionally known as Al Raimo. 


Suit was previously brought in 1914. 





The New York opening of “The Burgomas- 
ter of Belgium” has been postponed until 
March 24. The Belmont Theatre, where it 
will open, will be occupied until then by 
“Penny Wise.” 





At a benefit for the Actor’s Fund “The Gol- 
den Fleece,” by George Broadhurst, will be 
produced March 23 at the Broadhurst Theatre 
for one performance. Blanche Bates will be 
in the leading role. 





“La Cena Delle Beffe,” by Sam Benneli, to 
be produced by Arthur Hopkins, with Jonn 
and Lionel Barrymore, will open at the 
Piymouth, New York, April 9, supplanting 
“Redemption” at that house. 





Through Commissioner Rodman Wanamaker 
at Police Headquarters the Friars’ Club ambtu- 
lance has been turned over to the Theatrical 
Motor Corps, Women’s Police Reserve, 26th 
Precinct. It has been placed in charge of 
Captain Lundeen Bruner. 





Yale University piayers will appear at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre for one week, com- 
mencing March 24, producing ‘‘The Murder- 
ers,” by Lord Dunsany. “Nettie,” by George 
Ade, and “The Aulis Difficulty,” by Maurice 
Baring. 


The benefit performance at the Hippodrome 
March 16 which was to raise funds for the 
men of the 104th Field Artillery caught $10,- 

Marie Dressler arranged the program 
and appeared. The affair was under the 
auspices of the Ist Field Artillery. 


Wright E. Hopkins, chauffeur for HY. B. 
Warner, has been released on $3,000 bail. 
Warner’s automobile collided with an auto 
cycle in the Bronx, March 13, and Mrs. Chric- 
tina Linderman was kilied. The defence is 





that the motoreysle and side car ran into 
Warner’s car. 





In order that her “pretty ankles” may not 
be seen by the jury in the second trial of 
Betty Inch for blackmail, the District Attor- 
ney’s Office saw to it that the place in which 
she was to sit during the trial was surrounded 
by a fence of boards which would hide her 
pedal extremities from the eyes of the jury- 
men. 





A bill is before the Albany legislators and 
seeks to admit ehildren under 16 years of age 
unaccompanied by a parent or guardian be- 
tween the hours of 3 and 6 P. M., provided 
a suitable part of the theatre is set aside for 
their exclusive use and that there is a female 
attendant in charge. Senator Salvatore A. 
Cotillo, of New York, introduced the bill. 





Hartley Manners has appealed the “Peg 0’ 
My Heart” decision which upheld Oliver Mo- 
rosco’s claim to this play which he stated 
had been sold to him by Manners. Manners 
pleads that he never sold the Lplay to Morosco 
but merely licensed the producer to present 
the play for a limited period, and that the 
rights reverted to him. at the conclusion of 
this period. The case is now under advise- 
ment. 





Theatrical musicians ask for $2 a week ex- 
tra to cover the increased cost of tuxedos. The 
$2 applies to every production in which they 
are asked to thus decorate themselves in the 
musical pit. The Theatrical Managers’ 
tective Association has been notified of the 
demand which also includes increases which 
will average $4 a week more than the present 
schedule. Action by the managers has been 
postponed until today. 





Officers of the U. 8. Army who have per- 
sisted in wearing the Sam Browne belt—so 
called after the name of its inventor, a Cana- 
dian—received a rude shock at the Shubert 
March 13, while witnessing the performance 
at night. Major General O’Ryan was in a 
box and glancing over the audience noticed 
several officers wearing the adornment which 
had been forbidden some time ago in orders 
from general headquarters. He at once sent 
an aide to instruct the officers to discard the 
belts and check them in the cloak room. In 
all cases such was done. 





H. B. Warner will either have to return 
to the cast of “Sleeping Partners’ or discon- 
tinue the making of pictures at present in 
California. Justice Nathan Bijur has granted 
an injunction to John D. Willams against 
Warner appearing in pictures. His ruling 
was that the contract held by Williams with 
Warner could not be broken as long as the 
plaintiff presents the play. The court’s read- 
ing of the clause ‘“‘for the run” was that it 
meant so long as the production was profitable 
to the producer. Warner left “Sleeping Part- 
ners” after tendering two weeks’ notice. The 
play was a financial success and was taken 
off a week after Warner left the cast. 





Sol Levcy, manager of the Harlem 
House, pinned his faith to a crowd of students 
from e City of New York College as a 
means of increasing his recepits. All they 
succeeded in doing was to call out the re- 
serves, creating a near panic in his theatre. 
A quartette of men of 1922 Class obtained 
his permission to appear at his “surprise 
night” performance March 12. When they 
did appear a mob of Class 1923 men rushed 
the stage, chucked the 1922 men into the 
street and dissolved into the dark. The 
theatre patrons were frightened when the 
1923 men rose in a body from various parts 
of the theatre and tore down the aisles to 
the stage. 


CRITICISMS. 


“AUGUSTUS DOES HIs BIT.” 
A comedy by Bernard Shaw. At the Com- 
edy theatre. 
“The play lacks the atmospheric milieu, 
the salient character and the dramatic move- 
ment of its predecessors.” 


N. Y. Times. 
MO little play is Shaw below his second 
N.Y. Trtdwune. 





“MOLIERE.” 

A play in three acts by Philip Moeller. At 
the Liberty Theatre. 

“Mr. Moeller’s play is quite the most tm- 
portant contribution to the American theatre 
that our stage has witnessed this year; in- 
deed, nothing of such high quality has come 
from abroad.” N.Y. Sun. 

“In its general effect this play on the life 
of Moliere is exceptionally fine, and well mer- 
ited prosperity undoubtedly awaits ite run at 
the Liberty.” N. Y. World. 


New Show Opens in Richmond. 
Richmond, Va., March 19. 
Rachel Crothers’ newest comedy 
called “39 East,” had its premiere here 
this week, produced by the Shuberts. 
The cast is headed by Henry Hull 
and Constance Binney. 





SHOWS IN PHILLY. 


Philadelphia, March 19. 

Three of the four Shubert houses 
contributed attractions new here this 
week. One of the three Nixon thea- 
tres was dark, the illness of Laurette 
Taylor, ill in Cleveland, preventing the 
scheduled opening of “Happiness.” 
Monday it was reported Miss Taylor 
was recovering and would open at the 
Broad Friday night. 

There was a general falling off of 
business at all the legitimate theatres 
the latter part of last week, “Moliere” 
at the Broad being the only attraction 
to hold its steady run of almost ca- 
pacity business, and this without the 
aid of passes, which were restricted 
to newspapers during the entire en- 
gagement. 

Nora Bayes in “Ladies First” did the 
best business of the new shows Mon- 
day night, but there were many empty 
seats. Miss Bayes scored an individual 
success, as she usually does in this city, 
but the show as a whole made only a 
fair impression. 

It was the same at the Adelphi, 
where Florence Moore opened with 
“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath.” The 
theatre was about half filled and this 
included courtesies, but the show it- 
self divided honors with Miss Moore. 
The latter is a Phiiadelphia girl and 
will do the drawing here if the show 
pulls at all. 

“The Melting of Molly,” with a com- 
pany of principals virtually unknown 
here, started fairly well with a three- 
quarters capacity house at the Chest- 
nut Street Opera House. “Yesterday” 
was billed up to the middle of last 
week, the switch in bookings being 
made without any notice. “Molly” was 
a failure in New York and is not like- 
ly to start anything here. 

“Hello Alexander,” which had its 
premiere here several weeks ago, re- 
turned to the Shubert, getting a fair 
opening. The show is better than when 
it left Philly. It is here for two weeks 
and will probably return to Boston for 
another run. “Little Simplicity” fol- 
lows, March 31. 

Mary Ryan in “The Little Teacher” 
is doing good business at the Gar- 
rick in its second and last week. “Turn 
to the Right” comes March 24. “Rain- 
bow Girl” is also in its last week and 
doing well at the Forrest. Business 
dropped last week. “Flo-Flo” here 
March 24, 

Chauncey Olcott, who is usually a 
Christmas and New Year’s week at- 
traction at the Walnut, is here this 
week with George M. Cohan’s comedy, 
“The Voice of McConnell.” As was ex- 
pected, being a specially arranged St. 
Patrick’s Day opening, the old Walnut 
was jammed and Olcott will probably 
fill out a big week. The show will 
probably be held over as long as busi- 
ness keeps up. 


SHOWS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orleans, March 19. 

“Chin Chin” at the Tulane, opened to 
capacity, but business dropped imme- 
diately. It has the Dillingham label 
and is the poorest show that manager 
has ever sent South. 

A negro calling himself Bert Wil- 
liams heads the colored show at the 
Lyric, where the returns remain large. 

Business off at Dauphine, with indi- 
cations house may close within three 
weeks. 


SHOWS IN LOS ANGELES. 


Los Angeles, March 19. 

The theatres nere are doing a rush- 
ing business, with the rialto looking 
like it did in the good old days. 

“Going Up,” at the Mason, got away 
to a capacity start. 

“The Walk-Offs” is pulling strong at 
the Morosco. 

The Majestic is doing fairly with “Fit 
to Win,” the government health propa- 
ganda picture, after an awful flop with 

Mutt and Jeff.” 


SHOWS IN FRISCO. 
San Francisco, March 19, 

“Let’s Go” (Casino) started its see- 
ond week briskly with capacity Sunday, 
but many vacant seats neted Monday 
and Tuesday, though good business 
considering the large seating capacity 
ot the house. The running of the show 
is continually improving. Judging from 
the advance sale and general opinion 
the show looks good for a run. Re- 
hearsals for.the second edition of 
“Let’s Go” start next week with the 
same cast retained and George Bald- 
win an added principal. 

Richard Carle (Columbia) opened td 
light Monday with business picking up ly 
slightly for Tuesday; prospects indi- {3 
cate only modcrate business for the =.) 
two weeks’ engagement. 

“The Man Who Came Back” (Cur- 
ran) getting fair attendance, 

Stock (Alcazar) continues success- 
fully. 
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Auditorium, Spokane, Leased. 
Spokane, Wash., March 19. 
A lease has been taken on the Audi- 
torium for three years by the newl 
organized theatrical firm of George T, 
Hood of Seattle and Charles W. York 
of this city. The policy will be road 
attractions. George Hood will be the 
manager. a 
Hoed & York are associated in a ; 
number of other theatrical enterprises 
in this state. 
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DEATHS. 


Constance Crawley. 

Constance Crawley, one of the best 
known Shakespearean actresses, died 
March 18 in Los Angeles of heart fail- 
ure, following an attack of bronchitis. 
Miss Crawley began her stage career 
in England several years ago and 
played important roles with Ben 
Greet’s Piayers, with Shakespearean 
stars and recently had a vaudeville 
sketch in which she was supported by 
Arthur Maude, who has charge of the 
funeral arrangements on the Coast. 

The death of Miss Crawley’s daugh- 
ter Vera, and her mother, a few months 
ago, is thought to have hastened her 
end. She went to Los Angeles two 
years ago for her health. 
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Stephen Szinnyey. 

Count Stephen Szinnyey, a play- — 
wright and one of the oldest members 
of the New York Press Club, died 
March 17 at the Lebanon Hospital in 
the Bronx, of heart disease. He was 
born in Germany 48 years ago, comi Pe 
to this country as a boy. One of hig ~*~ — 
greatest successes was the “Royal 4 
Vagabond,” which he wrote in col- 
laboration with William C. Duncan, : 
and which is now at the Cohan & A 
Harris Theatre, New York. 

Harriett Perkins. 

Harriett Perkins, of Baltimore, died 
at the home of her aunt in Philadel- 
phia March 9. Miss Perkins had been 
on the stage for several years. Her 
last appearance was in the new mu- 
sical comedy, “Tumble In.” 


Mrs. Ethel Fries Morris. 

Mrs. Ethel Fries Morris, formerly 
cf Cincinnati, died in Chicago after a 
long illness. She was the daughter of 
the late Harper S. Fries and Mrs. 
katherine S. Fries. 


William R. Inshaw. : 
William R. Inshaw, one of the 


pioneers of Coney Island, died March 
14 at his home in Flatbush at the age 
of 59. He was an Englishman. 
Frank Kelley. 
Frank Kelley, manager Kelly-Wil- 
liamson Stock Company, Grand, Joliet, i $i 
died March 14 of influenza. we 


Bi Ai i 
The father of Jack Mason died A | 
March 15in Albany. The deceased was a : 
74 years of age. a 
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Chicago 
By Night 


By JACK LAIT 


Drifted into the Palace to see Grace 
La Rue, who is always a month’s en- 
tertainment to me in a single per- 
formance. It was burning up good 
time otherwise, for the enthusiastic 
Swing had already reviewed the bill, 
and must say he gave Grace full 
credit. The way he froths over her 
is a lesson in adolescent adoration. 
Swing is susceptible. He thinks Grace 
is the greatest headliner in vaudeville, 
May Dowling is the greatest agent in 
the $2 field, and The Skirt is the best 
reporter on Variety. Wait till he 
meets Nellie Revel, Jenie Jacobs, 
Blache Merrill, Frances Marion and 
Elizabeth Marbury. 

While waiting for Grace to show I 
sat through Wilbur Mack’s act, I 
laughed heartily at two good lines. 
I knew they were good, because I 
had written them myself. The were 
“lifted” from “Help Wanted,” and 
their proximity and the strained way 
they were put in convinced me they 
could not have been born of a coin- 
cidence. I thought them by far the 
best lines in Mr. Mack’s act, except 
those of the young woman who assists 
him; but her lines have youth in 
them, and poor old “Help Wanted” 
can’t claim that quality any more. 


Harry Weber passed through here 
from California, East. He saw me at 
his table and we talked of climate, 
romance, the uncertainty of life, the 
witherness of why, the fifth dimen- 
sion, the infallibility of taxes and the 
social status of alien enemies in Wy- 
oming. When I asked him for vaude- 
ville news he said he thought so— 
es,/very decidedly so. When I pressed 
im to say what it was he thought so 
decidedly, he said he thought he'd 
better not talk about it. Weber is 
as full of news as Grant’s Monument. 


Nat Phillips is in town. He is to 
manage Florence Stone. He also is 
roducing a few vaudeville acts. Nat 
$s very soothing to the nerves because 
he is always doing something, never 
bragging about what he does, always 
square and up-and-up with the world, 
and is the only person in the show 
business against whom I have never 
heard an unkind word uttered, even 
by those who, for business reasons, 
are his enemies. To have that said 
of him is more, I think, than to be 
called powerful, rich or famous. 


If one doubts why small-timers are 
small-timers, frequently, here is an 
anecdote which may throw a light: 

Imhof, Conn and Corinne, in “The 
Pest House,” have and are, I think, 
one of the most genuinely humorous 
and enjoyable turns that vaudeville 
may claim. The metropolitan audiences 
leap to the quaint characterizations 
and broad situations and exhaust them- 
selves with laughter, then applaud 
like mad, which is rare for a sketch, 
as it is applause of gratification and 
gratitude alone, since there isn’t any 
more and can’t be any more after 
the curtain drops. 

When the trio started the act a 
big small time route of 14 weeks was 
booked to break it in. On that tour 
22 managers out of 28 split-week stands 
turned in unfavorable reports on the 
act. Imhof was implored to return 
to “Sergeant Louder,” his old, worn- 
out vehicle, but begged for a showing 
at a single performance in Chicago, 
still at a small house, but where man- 
agers of first class theatres could see 
it. After that one performance he 
was fixed for as long as he wants to 
play “The Pest House” in vaudeville. 

J 


NEW ACT. 

Chicago, March 19. 
Rupp end Linden, formerly stationed 
with the naval reserves at the Great 
Lakes Station, who recently were 
thrust into the Majestic bill as a sub- 
stitution for Eddie Leonard and made 
good, failed to show at the Statelake 
Monday for any of the performances. 

Unaccustomed to show requisites, 
they sat all day in their dressing rooms 
waiting to be called, but in the con- 
fusion attending the opening nobody 
missed the boys. 

Martin Beck, hearing of the incident, 
could not restrain his laughter, but 
called the boys in person Tuesday and 
calmed their fears of cancellation by 
having them go on for the Tuesday 
shows. 

Rupp and Linden went on and clean- 
ed up, with an Orpheum tour now their 
reward. 


“CLEAN PLAY” LONELY. 
Chicago, March 19. 

“Catch lines” in theatrical ads are 
the fashion just now. “Sleeving Part- 
ners” publishes: “Act 1, She came; 
Act 2, She hesitated; Act 3, She Hesi- 
tated No Lonzer.” 

“Parlor; Bedroom and Bath” adver- 
tises “Every Room Has a Purpose.” 
And, loo«ing very lonely between the 
two, is the ad of “The Rosary,” a re- 
vival, which can only claim “A Clean 
Play.” 


SHIFTED HEAD. 
Chicago, March 19. 

Marion Stolba, classic dancer, flew 
to the mewspapers here with an in- 
dienant story of artistic persecution, 
which she vowed will end in the law 
courts. 

She alleges that all her terpsichorean 
endeavors have been along the Pav- 
lowa lines. Therefore she was amazed, 
she states, to pick un some advertis- 
ing matter of the Edelweiss Gardens, 
and find her head and shoulders on the 
body of a chorus girl identified in the 
printed matter as “Miss Elsyce Dale.” 

Miss Stolba charge that the man- 
agement of the Edelweiss got her pho- 
tograph from the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association publicity de- 
partment. 

She threatened to put the matter 
into the hands of her attorney, David 
Revell, of Reach & Revell. Her peeve 
is worth $10,000, she figures. 

Up to this time the suit is still, in 
preparation. 





SEAVER MARRIES. 
Chicago, March 19. 

Vernon C. Seaver-theatrical man of 
Chicago and Peoria, secured a license 
at Racine. Wis., last week to marry 
Ethel A. Hurley, who was mentioned 
as co-respondent in three divorce suits 
by Seaver’s wife, which resulted in a 
decree awarded her in 1917. 

Seaver, who at one time operated 
the Great Northern Hippodrome here, 
owns Al Fresco Park in Peoria, and 
is proprietor of a chain of restaurants 
in the two cities. 


Chicago Producing Combination. 
Chieago, March 19. 
Al Loughlin, for the past few sea- 
sons director of all the Winter Gar- 
den revues and Emile De Recat, who 
has sprung up in Chicago as one of 
the most successful producers of ca- 
baret revues, have formed a partner- 
ship for the production of vaudeville 
acts and revues of all kinds. 





Reported New Theatre in Dallas. 
Chicago, March 19. 
Announcement is made here that the 
Sanger Prothers, department store mil- 
Lonaires, will build a new hotel and 
theatre in Dallas, with policy unan- 
nounced, aithough the belief here is 
the theatre may go to the Interstate to 
substitute for the Majestic. 


WARRANT FOR HUBBY’S NEGLECT.. 


Chicago, March 19. 

Mrs. Josephine Lamb got a warrant 
last week for the arrest of her hus- 
band, charging that he had been ne- 
gleéting her and their 3%-year-old 
child, ‘Billy, for a soldier’s wife in Blue 
Island. 

Professionally Mrs. Lamb was known 
as Josephine Dieckell. She and her 
husband did a “whirlwind dancing” act 
in vaudeville up to a short time ago. 


American Theatrical Hospital Election 
Chicago, March 19. 

At a meeting of the American The- 
atrical Hospital Association, Dr. Max 
Thorek was reappointed chief surgeon 
and the followimg officers were elected: 
Honorable President, Judge Charles 
N. Goodnow; President, Judge Joseph 
Sabbath; Vice-President, Thomas J. 
Tohnson; Treasurer, Aaron Jones; 
Secretary, C. S. Humphreys; Assistant 
Secretary, Jack C. Cooleigh. Board 
of Directors: Judge John P. McGoor- 
tv, Jack Lait, John J. Garrity, Joseph 
Winkler, E. F. Borre, George Sello, 
Edward Shayne, Sam Thall, W. R. 
Bennett, William G. Tisdale, Earl 
Steward, Dave Howard, Frank War- 
ren, Joseph Hopp, Edward P. Neuw- 
mann 


Lining Up Houses. 
Chicago, March 19. 

Aaron J. Jones and Adolph Linick, 
of Jones, Linick & Schaefer, are both 
out of town, but not together. Word 
at the office says they are “down 
South.” 

A Chicagoan, who recently met Lin- 
ick in New Orleans, savs he was di- 
rectly informed that the Chicago film 
magnate was “signing up a string of 
houses.” 

J.. L. & S. are not as far as is known 
at present, interested directly in the- 
atres outside Chicago, though they 
have been partners in some of Marcus 
Loew’s western ventures. 

The new houses are said to be pic- 
ture theatres. 


CURRENT CHICAGO SHOWS. 


AUDITORIUM.—"Chu Chin Chow” will 
close its successful run here next week (8th 
week). 

BLACKSTONE.—“Tillie” with Patricia Col- 
linve. fair (4th week). 

COLONTA.—“Girl Behind the Gun” mild 
(84 week). “Glorianna’’ March 280. 

CORT.—“Thirty Days” with Frank McIn- 
tyre (94 week). 

CATLUMBIA —“Liherty Girls.” 

CROWN —“The Peacemakers.” 

FNCTLEWOOD.—“The Record Breakers.” 

GARRICK.—“Scandal” walloping hit (84 
week). 

GRAND.—"Going Up,"’ holding well (13th 
week). 

HAYMARKET.—Stock Burlesque. 

I. LINOIS.—“Better ‘Ole, lukewarm (4th 
week). 

IMPFRIAL.—“The Rosary.” 

LA SALLE.—“Oh, -Lady, Lady,” capacity 
(4th week). 

NATIONAL —‘“Parlor, Bedroom & Bath.” 

OLYMPIC.—“Penrod,” mild. “Atta Boy,” 
March 22. 

PRINCESS.—‘‘Sleeping Partners” with Wal- 
lace Eddinger and Irene Bordoni, weak (3d 
week, 

POWERS.—Cyril Maude and Laura Mone 
Crews in “The Saving Grace,” popular (2d 
week). Bee 

PLAYHOUSE —“Overseas holding 
on bv hectic publicity. 

STAR & GARTER.—‘“Step Lively Girls.” 

STUDEBAKER.—Guy Bates Post, in “The 
Masouerader.” Success. (8th weck.) 

VICTORIA.—“Daddy Long Legs.” 

WILSON AVENUE.—North Shore Players 
in “Good Gractous Annabelle.” ® 

WOODS.—‘Business Before Pleasure” with 
Rerney Bernard and Alex Carr. Mminuends. 
(12th week.) 


Revue” 





NOTES. 
Barbara Gordon and Fern Hamilton have 
joined the Oliver Stock Players, Schubert The- 
atre, St. Paul. 





Ollie Cahew (soubret), Marie Walton 
(character woman) and C. A. Powers (come- 
dian) have joined the George Eearle Stock, 
Byers Theatre, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





Roger Murrel, who started in the big mill 
as a plain hookie. has been commissioned 
a captain in the United States Army, word 
from overseas states. He was manager for 
the “My Mother’s Rosary” company. 


SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 
ni, eae Chicago, March 19, 


The slump is on for fair at the iegiti- 
mate houses. Among the attractions 
doing first-rate business are: “Going 
Up,” at the Grand; Cyril Maude in 
“The Saving Grace,” Powers (first 
week); Guy Bates Post in “The Mas- 
querader,” Studebaker; “Oh, Lady, 
Lady,” La Salle; “Scandal,” Garrick, 
$12,455. “Chu Chin Chow,” in its clos- 
ing week at the Auditorium, is getting 
comparatively good receipts, but far 
below what it has been accustomed to, 
as is the case with “Business Before 
Pleasure”—$11,890 last week, and good 
for another month at the Woods. 

“The Girl Behind the Gun” never 
caught on at the Colonial, and is leav- 
ing next week, followed by “Glori- 
anna.” “The Better ’Ole” is a dis- 
appointment in gross, playing to under 
$10,000 at the Illinois. “Tillie,” with 
Patricia Collinge, is better than the 
average at the Blackstone, but not 
making any fortune.either. 

The “Overseas Revue” claims $7,000 
at the Playhouse, probably an exces- 
sive estimate. “Penrod,” at the Olym- 
pic, came in for three weeks, break- 
ing up a huge run of “Fiddlers Three” 
and playing to miserable returns, leav- 
ing this week, followed by Frank 
Tinney in “Attaboy.” “Thirty Days” 
is not regarded as a money hit for the 
Cort, though it started to rather lively 
patronage. 

“Sleeping Partners” will do well to 
get $5,000 this week, and will not last 
long here. 





DEATHS. 
Adolph E. Meyers. 
Chicago, March 19. 

Adolph E. Meyers, one of the -pio- 
neers of vaudeville management and 
organized booking in the West, died 
of a complication of internal disorders 
after an indisposition of more than a 
year, because of which he had retired 
months ago. 

When taken ill he was vice presi- 
dent, and treasurer of the Affiliated 
Booking Exchange, associated with 
Fred Lincoln. Prior to that he had 
operated the Meyers Agency, which 
a few years ago was the foremost and 
strongest outside artists’ representa- 
tive in Chicago. 

During a former regime of the West- 
ern Vaudeville Managers’ Association 
Meyers was credited with being “on 
the inside,” and the power he exer- 
cised was in a measure responsible 
for a change in management of ths 
organization. Meyers was a booking 
agent before Charles E. Kohl, Martin 
Beck or the others of the present day 
booking forces had actively engaged 
in that end of the business, operating 
at that time under his personal name 
in the Crilly Building. He booked for 
a time with the Sullivan & Considine 
Circuit, and was generally thought to 
be the man who had induced John 
Considine to go into the show busi- 
ness. Later he linked forces with 
the W. V. M. A. ry 

Meyers was a genial and, personally, 
a lovable man. He was a bachelor, 
and ‘is survived by his mother, 86 
years old, and four brothers. He was 
buried Monday, at Waldheim, Chi- 
cago. He was about 55. ~ 


NO FILMS IN SIGHT. 

There isn’t a $2 picture in sight for 
summer, to keep any of the legit 
houses open. Here’s a suggestion to 
Jones, Linick & Schaefer, who control 
the Chaplin releases here—why not 
hold out the next Chaplin and put it 
into a big house at high prices for a 
run? If there is an attraction on 
earth that will draw $2 for a run here 
it is a new Chaplin picture. It would 
still be as good as ever, or better, 
when released at low prices. And 
then let the firm hire a regiment of 
body guards to keep the other exhi- 
bitors in Illinois from mobbing them. 
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NOTES. 


The “Oh, Lady, Lady!” troupe gave a show 
for the Chicago Home for Destitute Children 
jast week. Four vaudeville acts were fur- 
pishe. for the occasion by the Webster 
Agency. 


“The Passing Show” will start its summer 
run in Chicago at the Palace May 1 


The theatres here, which have gone through 
the last few summers depending on large 
feature pictures for tenants, seem to be up 
against it this season. Not a single $2 pic- 
ture is in prospect. 


The Actors Fund benefit is slated for the 
Auditorium March 28. 


Al Beflen, formerly of the Witmark forces, 
ys now local oanager of the Broadway Music 
Company. 


The American Theatrical Hospital was 
peneficiary of a dance given at Guyon’s Para- 
dise Sunday, Flisabeth Brice and other mem- 
bere of her revue helped entertain, 


Henrietta Ted: as joined the North Shore 
Players at the Wilson Avenue Theatre. 





The management of the “Overseas Revue” 
mtroduced a novelty during their run at the 
Playhouse. Between the acts the patrons dance 
in the lobby to the tun. of a good jazz band. 





Kar) D. McMahon and Paul Grauman have 
joined the stock at the Great Northern The- 


atre. 
i eteeemeteeenel 


Vaudeville has been installed at the Shakes- 
peare Theatre Saturdays and Sundays. Al 
Starkey is the new manager. 





Ben Preston has returned frem France and 
joined his old partner, Victor Heras. 





Augustue Neville is the new business man- 
ager of the North Shore Players at the Wilson 
Avenue, 





Charles Heede. fermerly at the La Salle and 
more recently in the aviation service, is back 
jo town. in the bor ctfice of the Studebaker. 


Milo Hennett has teaséd the following stock 
plays: “Damaged Goods,” “Going Straight” 
and “Little Lost Sister” to the Guy Long 
Players; “Common Clay” to the Rockford 
Players, Rockford Theatre, Rockford, [f11.; 
“Road to Happiness” to the Empress Stock at 
Butte, Mont.; “End of a Perfect Day”, to Em- 
press Stock at Vancouver, B. C.; “The Calling 
of Dan Matthews” and “When the City Sleeps” 
to the Grand Opera” House, Joliet. 


Blanche Hazelton has been placed to play 
the spy part in Valerie Bergere’s “Cherry 
Blossom.”” 


Edward B. Cranston is back from the Army 
of Occupation and is now at Camp Grant, 
waiting to be mustered out. 


Arline Levy (Levy and Lambert) has re- 
placed Little Mary Jane at the Edelweiss 
Gardens. 


Alexander Pantages is expected in Chicago 
this week. 


Libby Kipp has joined Woolfolk’s “Bridal 
Maids.” Miss Kipp formerly did a double 


with' Taylor Mack. 
joined LaCompte & 





Loretta Eglin has 
Fletcher’s “MySoldier Girl” as a principal, 
and A. M. Zinn has been engaged as musical 
director. 


Ralph Dunbar is putting out a new musical 


The United Producing Co., of Canada, is 
opening tn Calgary March 20 with a produc- 
tion called “Tkey and Abe,” said to be an 
imitation of the Potash and Perlmutter shows. 


Primrose & McGillen have closed ‘Which 
One Shali I Marry?” and “The Giri He Left 
Behind.” 


J. D. Baerwitz is organizing a new musical 
stock which will open at Camp Taylor, Ky., 
for what is hoped to be a summer run. The 
cast will consist of eleven principals and ten 
chorus girls. 


Frankie Madson and Margaret Elliott have 
wy placed in the chorus of “The Hoosier 
ri.”’ 


The George Earle Musical Stock opened at 
the Byers Theatre, Fort Worth, for a ten 
weeks’ run. The show will alternate with the 
Shean-Palmer shows playing at Fort Worth, 
San Antonio and Dallas. 





The Campanarrie Sisters have joined ‘Odds 
and Ends” in the chorus. 


Wilson R. Todd is organizing a stock com- 
pany for Memphis, Tenn. 


Taylor Mack and Helen Church have joined 
the Moore-Megley ‘‘Broadway Revue.” 





Omer Herbert, who recently returned from 
Overseas, is organizing a stock company which 
will play the cantonments. 


St. Patrick’s Day the “Overseas Reyue”’ 
fave a special professional matinee at the 
Playhouse, 


PALACE, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, March 19. 

The star attraction Monday night, unher- 
alded and unexpected, was the audience. 
Never was a more gracious, intelligent, warm, 
responsive bunch of people gathered under 
a roof. They were live, susceptible and 
not afraid to give expression to their enthu- 
siasm. They were tolerant of the things that 
didn’t register and clamorous in appreciation 
of the things that did. They made Eddie 
Leonard feel as if he were guest at a party, 
after an absence of a generation. 

They gave Henry Lewis an ovation which 
will in all probability tempt him to ask for 
more money. They accorded Milton and De 
Long Sisters more applause than the trio 
ever got before, probably They gave the 
opening act a hand and waited for the closing 
act to finish before starting an exodus. And 
they were not hicks. either. They were well 
dressed, intelligent ladies and gentlemen who 
somehow felt good and wanted to show it. 

Four Sensational Boises opened the show. 
They felt the electric current of good will in 
front, and worked with speed and pep, starting 
the show off on all six, and running smoothly 
when Bert Earle and his musical young 
woman came on with their innocuous but 
pleasant banjo, saxo, vio and piano work. 
Milton-De Long Sisters, opening in a full 
stage garage set, started a routine of gags 
and prop business, funny but no sense to It, 
and were getting along fine when they got 
down to business, which is work on the saxo- 
phones for this tric. When they got through 
with the sax work, they had the show stopped. 
They could have stayed on half an hour 
longer if they wanted to, and the number of 
bends they might with propriety have taken 
cannot be mentioned without awe. 

Marmein Sisters and David Schooler de- 
lighted the audience beyond measure. School- 
er’s magnificent work 9n the piano, and the 
Dresden-china appearsnce and zippy’ dancing 
of the sisters, set with pretty drop and ar- 
ranged in perfect taste, following the bizarre 
and noisy act preceding, presented just the 
proper contrast to fit in the spot. And right 
on heels of this quiet, sweet, refined group 
of youngsters. Harmog and O’Connor roared 
on, and the quiet appreciation of the house 
changed to noisy laughter. There are them 
as says the Courtney Sisters have it on Har- 
mon and O’Conner, and there are them as 
says Harmon and O’Connor have it on the 
Courtney Sisters. At any rate, there was 
only one act on the bill that got any more 
applause than the two girls, and that was 
the act which followed them. 

Eddie Leonard and Co. is the act. Mr. 
Leonard’s act was reviewed at the Majestic 
a very short time ago. It is not necessary 
here to dilate on the quality of his offering. 
Pox office records are not infallible, but they 
speak an eloquent Ianguage. Monday night 
at the Palace Eddie Leonard was headlined, 
and Monday night at the Palace the house 
was capacity. That might be an “Accident. 
But it isn’t. 

Henry Lewis faced a house exhausted with 
laughter and applause, and he handed them 
more laughs and gave them cause for more 
applause, Lewis is/a surefire performer. He 
uses In his act some of the clever bits he util- 
ized in the last ohan’s revue. Lewis is 
infinitely more attractive in vaude than he is 
in a revue. His place is vaudeville. 

The show closed with The Randalls’ shoot- 
ing act. The opening in “one” in which Mr. 
Randall plays a flute or some other reedy 
relative of a flute, is without meaning, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the act. If 
it were taken out the Randalls would have a 
good shooting act. Swing. 


MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, March 19. 

Marion Morgan’s Dancers, in the three- 
scene classic dancing melodrama anent Atilla 
and his Huns, proved the biggest and finesf 
of the Morgan presentations ever seen here. 
The two exterior sets are gorgeous, and the 
sizzling finale is a climax in artistic and 
terrific spectacle and effects. The story is 
plausible. easy to follow, pointedly internre- 
ted with clear cut pantomime, spicily inter- 
larded with dance ensembles and solos of 
elevated order yet neither highbrow nor 
elusive. It is necessary in this Morgan act 
to mention individuals. Josephine MeTean 
as the princess, is a creature of artistry, 
plastic graces and dramatic power. Charlies 
Haverlin, as Atilla, is beyond most of the 
silent purveyors of strong emotions. Cecile 
Lee, with a sort of speechless. dancing Jane 
Cowl part, as the injured and weepful wife 
who is cast off and has her eyes gouged out, 
punctuated every picture with power. The 
Morgan choruses are numerous, exquisitely 
trained, discreetly selected and more dar- 
ingly near-clothed than ever in the past. The 
headliner holds over for a second week here, 
a rarity in Chicago, roundly earned in this 
extraordinary instance. The audience warmed 
to the offering with heavy appreciation 
throughout and at the close. It easily stood 
out without competition on this bill, which 
thoroughly lacked distinction otherwise. 

Little “Elly” opened, a neat trick to start 
a show, and went well. Ethel Hopkins fared 
heartily, too, with musical numbers, taking 
three curtains. Helen Gleason fitted with her 
quiet comedy-drama, “Stateroom 9” (called 
“The Submarine Attack” last time here) 
into the mood of the house, which was in 
kindly spirits and inclined. to laugh when 
at all encouraged The vehicle has grown 
passe, as submarine horrors have lost their 
kick, But the neat dressing and juvenile 
comedy carried the sketch past the barrier 
wjth colors flying. 

George Le Maire, first time in Chicago since 


he split with Conroy, did his Conroy and 
Le Maire act verbatim with Clay Crouch, 
who is billed as “assisting,” only. Crouch, 
made up much like Conroy, loses the resem- 
blance there. He lacks that very first qual- 
ity that made the old two-act a knockout, and 
that is not a Sense of comedy. Crouch has 
that, and he gets many laughs. But he hasn't 
the winsomely pitiful personality that used 
to feed the aggressive, roaring Le Maire 
When Le Maire fights Crouch, Crouch fights 


him back, making of the act argument 
rather than a massacre, Since the material 
was designed for the yielding, weakkneed 


Conroy, it doesn’t fit Crouch, who therefore 
cannot give to it what he hasn't got, another 
man’s personality. Crouch is an able come- 
dian. Le Maire is a powerful vender .of wit 
and character. But Crouch must either learn 
to wilt, or Le Maire must get situations in 
which Crouch can give and take. There were 
many laughs, but the applause was lacking 
at the end, after the operating chair scene. 
A new line is used for an exit, which is too 


abrupt and, while a strong line, does not 
fit, being a gag and not a finish The line 
is “Yes, but death is so permanent ”" on which 
Crouch, having spoken it, walks off, and 
Le Maire walks off after him The finish 


got a flash laugh and killed the hand. 

Herschel Henlere, the long-haired pianist 
who this season is showing Mrs. Henlere on 
the stage, has extended her Dit. She now 
wears three dresses instead of two. The lady 
is plump and wholesome looking, but is lost 
back of big time footlights, even though she 
makes possible Henlere’s_ trick entrance 
through the orchestra pit. She appears thrice 
and does little. When she came on the third 
time, for her bow, it drew an unintended 
laugh and comment in the audience. Henlere 
also used two song pushers, who sang from 
the balcony The pluggers got plenty of 
applause. Henlere played far too much of 
his medley, and seemed to be stretching a safe 
single into a two-bagger that he didn’t quite 
make. The idea of cajoling the audience to 
whistle with him, then switching tunes, is 
good for about six songs: Henlere played 
twenty-six, by count. He drew a fair hand 
at the end, having talked and chorused him- 
self out of a big hit. 

Al Lydell, the quaintest old man on the 
stage, supported ry Carleton Macey, playing 
an old sailor, ana an unprogramed woman, 
started nice and quietly. but got buzzing with 
Lydell’s entrance, and after that the pluper- 
fect character comedian convulsed the house 
to the end. His dancing was accepted as an 
immense pleasure. The end of the act is 
weak, tapering off instead of topping all with 
a bang. It is a very simple walk-off. - But 
the house did not forget, and the clatter was 
triumphant. Bud Snyder, Melino ‘and Co, 
closed, worked hard, got laughs, held them 
in, finished well. Latt. 


McVICKER’S, CHICAGO. 
Chicago, March 19. 

The general impression was that the open- 
ing of the State-Lake would hurt business 
here. The general impression was wrong. 
Tt helped business. In order- to meet the 
competition the house offered a bill, which, 
while not comparable to the big time State- 
Lake acts, was infinitely better than the 
usual run at this theatre. Asa result there 
was capacity at the first show, and hundreds 


. waiting outside before the show was over. 


The show opened with the Fritchies, a com- 
edy tumbling of merit. The man in the act 
is one of the few survivors of the almost 
extinct art of panto. For the finish of the 
wict he does a Bert Melrose fall that starts 
the show off with a thrill. 

Peck and McIntyre (two men) start on a 
lope, go to a canter and finish a mile a min- 
ute. One of the men plays blackface, and 
the other an English johnnie. The dialog 
at the start is rather weak. The johnnie 
changes then to a captain of the aviation 
corps and lets loose his big asset. a resonant, 
beautiful voice. For contrast the comedian 
sings “Minnie, Shimmy.” 

Doris Hardy and Co. makes the best of a 
poor sketch. The two characters are a so- 
phisticated show-woman and an _  ingenous 
flapper unlearned in the ways of life Miss 
Hardy plays the knowing one 

Jessie Reed, a newcomer, scored the hit 
of the show. The young woman sings songs 
in the gqafe fashion. She has not exercised 
any discrimination in her choice of numbers 
rendering published numbers which outran 
their vogue six months ago. But she has 
a personality that pleases the mind, an ap- 
pearance that pleases the eye and a _ voice 
that pleases the world. Given better material 
Miss Reed could get away on the big time. 

Viola Lewis and Co. (two girls and a boy) 
have a miscellany of singing, dancing and 
cutting-un business which results a very fair 
offering. The smaller girl in the combinatio 
is a clever youngster and a good show 
but shows too much sophistication for her 
years. 

Willie Zimmerman’s impersonations of 
great men have a most post-warlike flavor 
now His Lioyd George, Foch, Joffre and 
Wilson each got a big hand. As a matter 
of fact Willie’s act is ofie of those “TI dare 
you NOT to applaud.” 


Jimmie Britt loped on next It wasn’t 
so easy to foliow President Wilson But if 
there’s one thing the average American adores 
even more than his President, it is a pugilist 
What matters if Jimmie hasn’t fought in 


many years? He fought didn’t he 
Then he’s good. I'll say so. 

Crawford's Fashion Show closed the show 
It’s a big flash, this act, well conceived and 
well executed, Swing. 
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When Comstock, Elliot & Gest build 
that new Chicago theatre, it will pay 
them to have an apartment house ad- 


junct. Their troupes are noted for 
bringing their families along with 
them. This time, for instance, “Oh, 


Lady, Lady” has the following record: 
Vivienne Segal, the prima donna, 
mother and sister with her. Carl Ran- 
dall, father, mother and sister in town. 
Florence Shirley, mother. Eddie 
\beles’ wife is with him. Nat Roys- 
ter, the manager of the house, has a 
wife and four children. 


In farce they’re always going to ex- 
tremes, Right now Frank Craven is 
starring in one farce at Cohan’s and 
Frank McIntyre in another at the 
Cort. One of the critics referred to 
McIntyre as “a heavy farceur in a 
light farce.” - 


The same thing applies to dramatic 
critics. Percy Hammond weighs 210, 
Charles Collins weight 105. Collins 
writes heavy copy. Percy’s is a light 
and airy style. Amy Leslie weighs— 
well, she weighs considerable. Ash- 
ton Stevens is but a wraith by com- 
Yet Amy raves about Louise 
Groody, who weighs 88 pounds, where- 
as Ashton’s Underwood drools hyper- 
bole when he writes of Marie Dressler. 


It works out even in plays. This 
season has demonstrated that the 
light plays get the heavy receipts and 
the heavy plays get the light receipts, 


The pictures are giving the plays 
real competition in Chicago these days. 
“Scandal” is playing at the Garrick 
in the speakies and at the Star in the 
films, simultaneously. While the three- 
dimensioned actors are offered “The 
Better "Ole,” at the Illinois, the film 
fellows are showing it at he oe 
At the Wilson Avenue the “North 
Shore Players are giving “Good Gra- 
cious, Annabelle,” which is flashing on 
the silversheet at the same time at the 
Castle. 





There’s an epidemic of Masonry 
among the Chicago agents. Within the 
past few weeks the following have 
been initiated: Nat Kalscheim, Max 
Richards, Frank Berger, ,Cal Griffis, 
Willie Berger, Jessie Freeman, Walter 
Buhl, King Lee Krauss, Henry Shapiro. 
They may be seen in odd corners on 
the floor muttering strange gibberish 
to themselves. 





Madeline Schwabacher, Chicago’s 
“Madonna of the Future.” was dane- 
ing her number in the “Looping the 
Loop” revue at the Winter Garden one 
night last week. She handed the ap- 
preciative bald-heads a flippant fare- 
well kick and slipped through the cur- 
tain. Al Loughlin was waiting for her. 
“How am I going?” she said. “You're 
going right away,” said Laughlin. 
“Your baby is dying.” 





This little yarn will show how hard 
it is to get burlesque people. Bill. 
Campbell, owner of the Rose Sydell 
Show, in earnest need of talent, re- 
membered a likely comedian named 
Lew Rose and a soubret named Hazel 
Hargis. After fruitless inquiries, 
Campbell finally hired a detective 
amed Dave Guran. Dave gumshoed 
around a while and finally located Lew 
ind Hazel in Sioux City, Ta. He wired 
Campbell, who immediately offered the 
twain a three years’ contract, which 
was accepted 
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; NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 





i 


Marie Cahill. 
Songs and Stories. 
23 Mins.; Three. 
Palace. 

After seeing Marie Cahill as a vaude- 
ville single act, managers will probably 
wonder why she passed up vaudeville 
for so long a time. Judging from the 
impression around the Palace on Mon- 
day she should have been headlining 
five years ago or whenever it was that 
she stepped from musical comedy to 
temporary retirement. On Palace form 


she is “in” as a headliner and she 


offers something different and fresher 
than others who have debuted from 
musical comedy. Miss Cahill has song 
numbers, of course, bui the best of her 
routine is a supposed telephone con- 
versation chocked full of humor and 
holds many laughs. The telephone idea 
comes from “Just Around the Corner,” 
a show which didn’t catch on here, 
though it ran for some weeks in Chi- 
cago. Miss Cahill wrote the telephone 
material herself, which is credible, and 
it is much different from that used in 
the show, in fact only portions of the 
show’s bit have been retained. With 
an unprogramed pianist, Miss Cahill 
opens with a medley called “In Melody 
and Rhyme,” taking in all of her past 
hit numbers and including “Nancy 
Brown,”.“As Long as the Congo Flows 
to the Sea,” “He’s a Cousin of Mine,” 
“Home at the Pyramids,” “Navajo” 
and “If You Like Me and I Like You.” 
There is something about a left-handed 
girl who has no right to run an ele- 
vator, and just as she is about to sink 
into classical, the phone bell! jingles. 
“Oh is that you Ethel? Yes, I am on 


the stage now. I just finished my first 
number. Yes I think they did (in reply 
to the assumed query as to whether the 
house liked it), You say she has 
started a divorce? My, wait a minute 
Ethel (business of pulling up a chair 
and settling for a long phone session). 
Oh I know them so well. Anyhow no 
man who can afford a stenographer is 
above suspicion. I never could see 
what she saw in him. There was some- 
thing about him she liked, but she 
spent it. Oh you know Mrs. W. wants 
to do something big in war work. They 
exempted one of her sons, you know, 
on account of his feet. No not flat, 
cold. The other boy is in the 69th and 
his cousin is in the 7lst. She thinks 
that is nice, for they can be close to- 
gether.” The teiephonic talk then re- 
verted to sailors and some good-na- 
tured bantering anent Pelham Bay 
came out. Laughter resulted here, too, 
especially the chatter about sailors’ 
trousers, which were so narrow above 
and just had to depend upon them- 
selves without suspenders. After the 
telephone came a series of numbers, 
several encored. One was about a 
colored gambler out of whose pock- 
ets when about to be baptized there 
floated on the water a royal flush. 
Next came “Dallas Blues,” then a 
“drama” number by Lieut. James 
Europe and written while the latter 
was convalescing in France. Finally 
came Billy Jerome’s colored number, 
“Bon Bon Buddy Boys” and Harry Car- 
roll’s “Military Ball.” The telephone 
bell rang to provide a novel finish. It 
is “Ethel” to ask how the act got over. 
Miss Cahill replies that she thinks it 
did and that many friends were in front 
and that the house was packed from 
pit to dome. Yes, it was much better 
than at Newark. The pianist remains 
on the stage throughout Miss Cahill’s 
telephone bit. It might be well for 
him to exit during that period which 
runs from eight to ten minute. 
Throughout Miss Cahill is a thorough- 
ly enjoyable single. Ibee. 


Nordstrom and Pinkham. 

“The Memory Book” (Dramatic). 

21 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Setting). 
Colonial. 

“The Memory Book,” which Frances 
Nordstrom conceived for the stage, 
presented by Miss Nordstrom, William 
Pinkham and two children, Wm. Read, 
Jr., and Hazel Read, makes a senti- 


mental appeal through turning back 
the pages of yesteryear and showing 
how the old lady with the old fash- 
ioned dress, faded shawl, visualizes her 
youth and married days by a change 
to a scene of the period intended. The 
memory book is the old family album. 
It revives fresh memories of the days 
when the likenesses were in the fiesh 
and by scenic arrangement a pictorial 
conception of the memory is pictur- 
esquely presented. The setting is in 
the form of an album, with the figures 
showing animation back of the page 
line. To bring out the album outlines 
the space on the stage is necessarily 
cut down, this reduction making it dif- 
ficult for the occupants of the box 
seats on either side to obtain a full 
view of the stage figures and focusing 
the main ensemble in the direct centre. 
The act opens with Miss Nordstrom as 
the grayhaired woman—alone, seat- 
ec in the old-fashioned sitting room 
of her home poring over the album; 
commenting as to what each picture 
means to her, with a closing of the 
curtained folds and a scenic change 
made for the impression in mind. Af- 
ter each transition the cutback to the 
album soliloquy. The first transfor- 
mation shows Molly (the old lady) as 
an eight-year old chick meeting Joe, 
aged 10. The boy and girl use some 
cialogue of 50 years or so ago. It’s an 
outdoor setting, with blossoms, trees 
abloom et cetera, the background be- 
ing in the main effective. The next 
periodical shift of the book has Joe 
and Molly married and in the bedroom 
cf the home discussing the newly born 
babe. The following one is of Joe, old 
and bent, with an arm gone as the re- 
sult of the Civil War, and Molly, play- 
ing checkers. For the finale the old 
lady is shown at the album lamenting 
the absence of her loved ones, but 
realizing that she, too, must soon be- 
come a memory. The characters speak 
their lines in rhyme, Miss Nordstrom 
having the lion’s share. Miss Nord- 
strom handles her lines effectively. Mr. 
Pinkham takes care of his allotted 
work while the kids pass muster, al- 
though the boy seemed to be affected 
with a cold. The picturized scenic in- 
vestiture meets all requirements. 
Mark. 


Sully and Houghton. 
Songs, Talk and Dances. 
13 Mins.; Two; One. 
23rd Street. 

The Sully is the youngest of the 
Sully Family. He’s the lad that was 
the bellhop and information clerk in 


the Sully Family skit. His new vaude- 
ville partner is Genevieve Houghton, 
a prepossessing miss, with a pretty 
good voice and an apparent willing- 
ness. Sully talks fast, so much so 
that at times it’s hard to catch the 
drift of his conversation. The lad is 
still a corking good dancer. He has 
gone in for more of the eccentric style 
and is going to make a lasting suc- 
cess of it. He’s not very forte on 
the vocal end, but manages to work 
in on several “doubles” with Miss 
Houghton. Her voice made an impres- 
sion. Young Sully goes in for dress- 
ing much after the familiar fashion 
of his dad. Unnecessary, as the boy’s 
thin and can wear a much niftier stage 
layout. Miss Houghton has some nice 
dresses and wears them becomingly. 
With more work and the proper trim- 
ming, a change of talk and another 
number that is more of a novelty idea 
will make this new pair more valuable 
than now appraised. Mark. 


‘Misses Shaw and Campbell. 


Songs. 
18 Mins.; One. 
8ist Street. 

The 8lst Street Theatre seems hard- 
ly the house for a big time act to ap- 
pear at its New York showing. This 
theatre divides its program with a 
feature picture, playing three acts at 
either side of the film. Through that 
the theatre confesses that first it is 
a picture house rather than vaudeville, 
and secondly it prefers pictures. 


Otherwise it would not run its pro- 
gram in this disastrous manner for 
the vaudeville turns following the 
picture, as a weekly released feature 
film such as the &lst Street employs 
is often intensely dramatic. This 
policy must give the theatre a pic- 
ture rather than a vaudeville clientele. 
The policy says in itself it forces those 
who go there for vaudeville to sit 
through the feature to see the other 
end of the show. Obviously then, those 
who want to see vaudeville in prefer- 
ence to a picture will go to a theatre 
giving a straight vaudeville bill first, 
and if there is a picture, it closes the 
show. If new acts first showing at 
the 8lst Street are disappointed at 
their reception there they may find the 
cause among the many reasons. The 
Misses Shaw and Campbell had no 
especial complaint Tuesday evening, 
but still they could not have been 
elated with their choice for first ap- 
pearance on Broadway. The girls, de- 
cidedly blonde and as decidedly brunet, 
with good looks to each an added at- 
traction, were formerly of a three-act, 
Heckman, Shaw and Campbell. In the 
present double turn, the girls sing, 
and each plays the piano. They go in 
somewhat strongly for harmony and 
make it. Their songs are of the pop- 
ular brand, and they end the turn with 
a “blues,” very nicely done. Previously 
there were straight numbers, includ- 
ing a ballad or so. The young women 
are stsongest on appearance. They 
have what vaudeville can always use 
—stage presence of the wholesome 
sort. It’s the very best commodity 
in vaudeville today—for vaudeville. 
The Misses Shaw and Campbell should 
be able to make it in an early spot 
on the best of the big time. 
Sime. 


27th Div. Jazz Band. 
15 Mins.; Two. 
Audubon. 

If an ovation means anything this 
Jazz Band of the 27th Division could 
easily qualify for any house in New 
York City. Following an announce- 
ment, the band opens with some old 
time rag numbers with house going 
into wild excitement. After a few 
numbers, one of the boys did a typical 
shimmy dance and took one encore. 
Seven boys, displaying 6 months’ over- 
seas chevrons, form the act, all play- 
ing musical instruments. They look 
like an excellent attraction for any 
house just now. 


Minerva Courtney (2). 
Comedy Sketch. 

13 Mins.; Full Stage. 
125th Street (March 14). 

A comedy sketch with a man and a 
woman, entitled “Heart O’ the Can- 
yon,” with the set the interior of a 
ranch in Arizona. Miss Courtney is a 
stranded actress in the playlet. She 
appears looking for aid, and after 
stating the circumstances the couple 
follow the old love story. The con- 
clusion finds her in another change of 
costume to that of the typical Western 
type, with the man singing his second 
ballad. The comedy does not hold, but 
the man’s effective singing voice will 
carry the turn for the smaller houses. 


Taylor-Gratton and Co- (2). 
‘Virginia Rye” (Comedy). 

19 Mins.; Three (Special Setting); One, 
23rd Street. 


It looks as though the much-heralded 
and expected nationwide Prohibition, 
has done Eva Taylor and Lawrence 
Gratton a good turn. The Taylor. 
Gratton combination now has a stage 
vehicle that should cart them along to 
solid success. Gratton is the author 
of “Virginia Rye,” which is a little 
comedy-satire on the country “dry” 
after July 1. It’s timely and allowing 
for some vivid stretches of imagina. 
tion the humor is there, cleverly and 
capably sent over by Miss Taylor, Mr, 
Gratton and two supporting male play. 
ers. A film studio has been rented by 
the Hudson & Warner Co. for picture 
making in a town that is “dry.” Sub- 
sequent dialog shows the entire 
United States is also prohibition. Mr. 
Hudson (Lawrence Gratton) is the of. 
fice manager, while Miss Warner (Eva 
Taylor) is his right hand bower, of- 
fice custodian, etc. It’s rent day and 
there’s nary a red, although the land- 
lord says he will be in at noon sharp 
to collect $100 in cash. That’s a stun-- 
ner for the m. p. makers. Miss War- 
ner, proving the business end of the 
firm, digs up a quart bottle of ten- 
year old whiskey. She says that will 
bring the hundred. Subsequent phone 
calls by Miss Warner arouse interest 
in a “horse,” known as “Virginia Dry,” 
now on sale at the Hudson & Warner 
stable (studio). One man via phone 
offers to buy but can only give a 
check. A New York traveling sales- 
man, hearing of the “horse” at the 
Temperance Club, drops in. Willing 
buyer. Has only check book. Goes 
out to raise coin. Meanwhile the dea- 
con has telephoned, but he isn’t given 
a tumble. Then one of the town’s 
weatherbeaten characters, who be- 
came badly bent with rheumatism after 
July 1, and who’s afraid of the influ- 
enza, comes in. The Temperance Club 
tip was on him. Said he heard there 
was, liquor there and that it ought to 
be drunk up. The conversation and 
the old man’s efforts to get a swallow 
of the rye furnish some bully good 
fun. Miss Warner outwits him and 
he leaves disappointed. The t. s. re- 
turns. Flashes roll. Sale’s about made 
when Miss Warner informs the price 
has gone up a hundred. She had ar- 
ranged with the landlord by a recent 
phoning to take the rye and call the 
rent off. Her back is turned for a 
minute. T. salesman ducks with ’skey 
in bag. Consternation. Hudson re- 
turns. Against law to call in legal 
help to recover stolen goods, especial- 
ly of the liquor stripe. They exit to 
take picture. As woman points gun 
in air at imaginary foe the salesman 
comes along, bumps into the gat, and 
drops bag and makes quick vamp. Pic- 
ture finished. Hudson and Warner go 
back to studio. In examining rip, 
instead of their “horse” there’s a whole 
flock of full quart bottles. Big laugh- 
ing finish. Sketch was thoroughly en- 
joyed and well sustained. Mark. 


Murphy and White. 
Songs. 

22 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 


Two men in conventional singing 
specialty, with Mr. White accompany- 
ing upon a grand piano and assisting 
in a few numbers besides handling one 
solo with a mediocre voice. Mr. Mur- 
phy carries the singing portion and 
takes numerous liberties in obtaining 
his comedy missions, although most of 
his numbers run more towards that 
end, finding considerable in his open- 
ing dramatic bits that immediately 
turn to a comedy vein. Murphy conveys 
a certain self assurance across and at 
present it is just a trifle conspicuous. 
The turn should prove acceptable for 
the next-to-closing position, for they 
have the appearance and assurance. 


a 
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“Olives” (9). 

Girl Act. 

32 Mins.; Full Stage.- 
American Roof. 


A Marty Brooks turn featuring Sin- 
clair and Dixon, a neat male duo, and 
mentioning Myrtle Lawlor. Though a 
girl act, it maintains a sort of plot, has 
what sounds like several special num- 
bers, but for the most part has taken 
music from many of the past big musi- 
cal comedy successes, going as far 
back as “Florodora.” Opening the two 


boys are giving a _ farewell party. 
One’s rich father has informed him 
that his allotted bankroll has been 
excised and that it’s up to him to mar- 
ty a country lass who has a bit of 


change in her own right and who is 


fond of olives, whence comes the act’s 
title. The youths decide to open a 
country grocery store and exchange 


names, this working out to the satis- 
faction of both in the wooing of the 
girl Olive. One of the male team leads 
a majority of the numbers rather well, 
at times having the aid of Miss Law- 
lor’s clear voice. “Dream Dream” is 
the first number, which takes in the 
several Broadway shows. The turn 
goes into one, the comic of the team 
doing “That’s the Worst of Waiting 
for a Girl You Have Not Met.” The 
choristers are used singly as with most 
of the songs. Here they are arrayed 
in very mediocre costumes and A. K. 
hats. Into full with a supposed coun- 
try scene there is a second number 
reminiscent of Broadway shows. “I'll 
Build a Cottage” has one of the boys 
and Miss Lawlor, but the dressing is 
all wrong, Miss Lawlor wearing a very 
unbecoming frock while the chorus is 
arrayed in evering dresses which 
aren't new and are out of order for the 
number. Both boys work well. 
Whether Mr. Brooks gave the act a 
production was not evident on the 
roof (there may have been some 
settings for the downstairs showing) 
but there is no question about the cos- 
tuming being very bad. The turn is 
likable, much better than the usual 
girl act, but marred by the dressing. 
Ibee. 


Dawson Sisters and Stern. 
Songs and Dances. 

4 Mins.; One. 

Columbia (March 16). 


The Dawson Sisters have a pianolo- 
gist named Stern who does not look 
unlike Ernie Ball. Mr. Stern plays and 
sings, with a couple of the numbers 
getting over quite strongly, though 
they have what might be called “blue 
lines” in the lyrics. They are not 
seriously “blue,” however. The girls 
sing and dance, and do the most with 
the only trio number of the act. The 
act will do very well early for the 
small big time, and as well for the best 
of the small time, although what 
difference there is between small big 
time and big small time no one around 
here seems able to find out, which may 
mean there is no difference and which 
could also mean that there are as 
Many three-a-day houses on what is 
known as “big time” as there are big 
small time, three-a-day theatres. 
Sime. 


Private Paul L. Bolin. 
Comedy Talk. 

10 Mins.; One. 
Audubon. 

Ex-Private Paul L. Bolin, who lost 
a leg with the Rainbow Division, has 
framed up a routine of comedy talk 
that puts him over on merit, equally 
as much as his distinguished standing. 
Making his appearance on crutches, 
sporting overseas and wounded chev- 
fons, combined with American and 

rench rewards for bravery, he got 
Over in good style. Incidentally he 
does not mention a word about him- 
self or any of his experiences, with the 
exception of describing his various 
decorations. He is an excellent attrac- 
tion at the present time. 


r | 


Dorothy Burton and Co. (2). 
“Be a Violet” (Playlet). 

15 Mins.; Full Stage. 
American Roof. 

The action takes place in a supposed 
farmhouse, whence Dorothy a sales 
lady in Gimbel’s has gone to visit her 
cousin for a two weeks’ respite from 
the roar of the metropolis. Cousin is 
a girl who is nutty about going to 
Broadway, seeing the cabarets and all 


that. She contends that all a girl needs 
do is to “vamp” a rich lad and that the 
latter will fall via such methods, and 
like it, rather than be attracted by the 
“shrinking violet.” She tells Dorothy 
she is going to prove it by vamping 
a “millionaire” who lately arrived in 
the village and suggests that Dorothy 
try the violet method. The greenback 
kid arrives, and right off the reel falls 
for the better looking store girl. The 
crude work of the country blonde fails 
to register. While the boy goes out 
to feed gas to his flivver, the vamp 
extracts his bankroll from his coat 
pocket. Returning, he discovers the 
loss. Dorothy takes it upon herself 
to save her cousin, who had lied by 
saying the money-boy was to marry 
her. He exits, but comes back to say 
he knew all along that Dorothy didn’t 
nab his money, so the finish finds 
Gimble’s minus a good salesgirl. The 
theme is different from that of the 
hackneyed “triangle” playlet and there- 
fore welcome for small time bills. 
Ibee. 


Keating and Walton. 

Singing, Talking and Dancing. 
15 Mins.; One. 

American Roof. 


Keating and Walton have provided 
themselves with the former vehicle 
of Golden and Keating (the former de- 
ceased), the combination being of the 
same appearance, long and short. Miss 
Keating, as in the previous turn, is 
solely responsible for the greater por- 
tion of the turn’s success, although her 
recently acquired partner gives con- 
siderable aid with a slide that proves 
effective, although somewhat overdone. 
The combination looks right for a 
spot, for they cannot fail from a com- 
edy standpoint, with Miss Keating’s 
peppery work proving the feature. 


Pasquette and Collier. 
Comedy Talk and Songs. 

13 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
125th Street (March 14). 


Pasquette and Collier—man and 
woman, with comedy talk and songs— 
have something new in the presenta- 
tion of the songs. The man opens with 
a recitation before a special drop of 
a small cottage; with a heart super- 
imposed on the side of extreme large 
size. Following a ballad by her he re- 
appears in sailor attire. Meantime 
she changes her costume to that of an 
aged mother, and, taking a position 
inside the heart figure, the turn brings 
them both together, conveying the 
picture of a son with his mother on 
the eve of departing. The turn can be 
better accomplished with a few words 
of explanation, although it would make 
it more pathetic. 


Leon Sisters and Co. (4). 
Wire Act. 

6; Mins. Full Stage. 
American Roof. 


Three girls, who may have been of 
the Etta Leon troupe of several sea- 
sons ago. Also present is one man, an 
accomplished wire performer. He does 
some very good jumping tricks on the 
tight wire. The girls are neat in 
appearance, and all display snap in 
their work. The turn may be framed 
for a circus engagement and ought to 
make good there; also it serves well 
for a closing act. Ibee. 


Ted Healy. 

Songs. 

1S Mins.; One. 
American, Chicago. 

Ted Healy is a great admirer of Al 
Jolson, Al Herman, T. Roy Barnes and 
Eddie Cantor. He likes them all so 
well he has been impartial in borrow- 
ing their tricks, mannerisms and ma- 


terial. Healy opens his act singing an 
operatic air offstage, with a drop in 
“cone” and the full lights on, leading 
the house to expect an Italian street 
singer. He gets a laugh when he pops 
cut in blackface. Then he comes down 
stage center, strikes the Jolson pose, 
begins the Jolson sway and arm move- 
ments and sings the Jolson song, “Rip 
Van Winkie.” Then he begins the Can- 
tor canter, smirks the Cantor smirk 
and sings the Cantor song, “Oh, Jen- 
nie, Oh.” Then he takes the Herman 
position on the end of the stage, simu- 
lates the Herman warnings to silence 
and gives a Herman recital of the 
“scandal” backstage. In the small 
time all this will go very well, but in 
the big small time it will drag and 
in the big time it will flop, unless Healy 
gets some material. He has a robust, 
pleasing singing voice and a pleasant 
personality. He should forget Jolson 
and Barnes and Cantor and Herman 
and try to remember Healy. 
Swing. 


Blythe and Gay. 

Comedy Talk and Songs. 
13 Mins.; One. 

125th Street (March 14). 


A comedy skit anent the progress of 
a newly married couple, once well-off, 
but now living in a furnished room, 
he attributing the sudden downfall to 
wrong advice from hes uncle, who is 
now deceased. Upon leaving in search 
of employment he mentions he still 
loves her regardless of the circum- 
stances. It appeared to be just the 
thing she was waiting for, conse- 
quently causing her to disclose that all 
her uncle’s wealth was left to her, and 
now that the truth has been brought 
out the 50-50 policy will be pursued 


Owen and Moore. 
Comedy Talk and Songs. 
13 Mins.; One. 

125th Street (March 14). 


Owen and Moore—man and woman, 
the latter making three changes of 
costume, and the former playing a 
ukelele—offer a fairly good small-time 
act. Following an accidental meeting 
he recites about “Bring Back Those 
Wonderful Days,” gaining excellent 
applause. The couple then go through 
some comedy talk. The girl appears 
a bit timid. The man unnecessarily 
laughs at his own material. 





McNutt and Evelyn. 
Comedy Acrobatic. 

10 Mins.; Full Stage. 
H. O. H. (March 17). 


Two men, occasionally employing a 
bicycle, have a real pop vaudeville 
opening act. Aithough the turn was 
the second one of the evening employ- 
ing two wheels, it did not have any- 
thing to do with results attained. Not 
sufficient comedy. The bicycle is mere- 
ly used to make their entrance. 


Mohr and Gordon. 

Talk and Songs. 

10 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
h. O. H. (March 17). 


Mohr and Gordon, two men, do a 
little comedy talk, render several bal- 
lads, but are not there with the neces- 
sary kick. The entire routine alter- 
rates from comedy talk to songs, but 
does not possess the necessary quali- 
fications for better prospects. 





Allan Rogers. 
Songs. 

16 Mins.; One. 
Colonial. 


Allan Rogers is a tenor and a good © 


one. He strikes a happy medium in 
vaudeville by singing a line of songs 
vaudeville likes; the Colonial audience 
Monday night applauded loud and 
long after he had been on 11 minutes. 
Mr. Rogers has a nice personality— 
a way of singing that grows on you 
and a smile that is infectious—and his 
voice of high range, flexible, perfectly 
handled and fuli of tone and quality. 
Rogers puts feeling into his ballads, ex- 
pression emanating from each number 
that is not forced and he goes into 
his high register easily and without 
any apparent strain upon his vocal ap- 
paratus. He can sing operatic arias as 
gracefully and skillfully as lighter num- 


bers. Each number was registered 
with effect, the arrangement of the 
last being especially impressionable. 


Mr. Rogers has a vocal display that 
should fit in well on any bill. 
Mark. 


Quixey Four. 

Musical and Singing Quartet. 
13 Mins.; One. 

H. O. H. 

This quartet is making its initial de- 
but in New York and they can’t miss. 
Costumes are of green corduroy cut- 
away coats, with white flannel trou- 
sers, all approximately the same size; 
they compose a quartet of harmony 
that deserves consideration. Besides 
ballads and rag selections they close 
with each playing a banjo. It is an ex- 
cellent act. 


Stevens and Bordeaux. 
Comedy Sketch. 

15 Mins.; Full Stage. 
H. O. H. 

A comedy sketch suitable for small 
time and then problematical whether 
wholly enjoyable. A man and woman 
with set of the interior of a home. 
She plays a southerner, of the Ala- 


bama type, with a hot climate dialect. 


For the sake of old time friendship he 
pays the girl a visit and later pro- 
poses, but is refused. Following the re- 
tusal he maintains that he was only 
tooling, then branching off into com- 
edy, netting little results. 


Harry Adler. 
Talk. 

i3 Mins.; One. 
H. O. H. 


Harry Adler, formerly professionaliy 
with Adler and Arline, has a very 
talkative turn, that at present would be 
enjoyed mostly on an Army and Navy 
bill. In khaki, with a six months’ over- 
seas chevron on his left sleeve and 
mentioning he was one of the Over- 
seas Theatre League entertainers, he 
does nothing but talk of his expe- 
rience. Often he slips himself a bou- 
quet. This particular turn can be but 
temporary. One of the many now in 
vaudeville. 


Three Military Maids. 

Instrumentalists. 

10 Mins.; Two (Special Drop; Camp 
Layout). 

23rd Street. 


Three women wearing natty mili- 
tarymade outfits that have the full 
length tights in evidence. One woman 
works diligently in proving her worth 
as a musician. The other women run 
to better outlines in their wardrobe. 
There’s a military aspect at the open- 
ing. Solo trios on brass instruments 
are featured. Topical selections were 
the best received. Act made a “flash” 
and the music proved the type best 
appreciated in pop houses. 

Mark. 
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STATE-LAKE, CHICAGO. 


ss Chicago, March 19, 
The sponsors of Chicago’s newest and great- 


est vaudeville theatre dared fate to do its 
worst in the opening Monday afternoon. They 
Picked St. Patrick Day, whe! lL aiways rains, 
rhe traditional downpour cam it hurt th 
marching of Irish ieties, but it didn’t 
leaze the thousands who wants to be in 
on what they correctly figured would be a 
historic occasion. 

With Jimmie Hensch: hestra nervous, 
uncued and working ra daly with the clang 
of artisans hammers ompeting with tke 
talent; with late comers drifting in to be 
come a part ol the sea ol faces which covered 
the entire floor; with the spot erratic and 
flickering at times; with the electric annun- 


cCiator not working, and the substitute card 
easel temperamental and falling down at 
critical moments: with all th little un 
pleasautnesses, the opening can honestly be 
called a tremendous success from every point 
OL View. 

The premier show at the State-Lake was 
not so much a ~perfo) 
The acts on the bill, in 
ol entertainme! 





promise 


ince as a 





pective type: 


availiadie 

The bil YOU "7 ' it ft t 

420 Dili would Jay LO SI . creait to tb 
t 


Palace, New York, th alact oI Majestic, 

Coicago, or any other big time hous: in 

America. They worked eagerly and smoothly, 
i 


jaughing at the mechanical difficulties which 
ordinarily would have peeved them into an 
inferior showing. Phey were further handi- 
Capped by a tendency on th part ol the 
audicnce tO watch the audlebce aS Well @Se- 


the talent. There was plenty of talent in the 
audience, for that matter. in addition to 
practically all of local show business, 
big iactors from New York, the 
full of well knowim Chicagoans. 
Nobody mopped up. Nobody flopped. lor 
some reason Rupp and Linden and Broadean 
and Silvermoon tailed to show. At that, with 


“aba tie 


house was 


the two acts shy, the bill ran from 3.30 to 
vwU—two hours and twenty minutes—minus 
a feature lilm which was ieft out. The Dill 


represented the most extraordinary vaudeville 
value ever offered at the price in Chicago. 
Every man, woman and child in the heuse 
left a potential walking, talking advertise- 
ment tor the theater. 

Van and Beil opened the show with a 
“flying missil act. Had the opening not 
been born under such short notice circum- 
Stances, the opening act could have served 
as an advertisement for the house. ‘he team 
throw little paper “flying ships,” and boom- 
erangs. Had there been time, the name’ of 
the theatre might have been printed on them, 
and could have been preserved as souvenirs 
of the occasion by people in the audience who 
got them. The ventilating system worked— 
worked too well. It flapped the scenery and 
interfered with the correct working of the 
boomerangs. Nevertheless the act got over 
creditably. 

Lou Holtz was forced to take the No, 2 
position to replace Rupp and ‘Linden. he 
house badly needed something to distract their 
attention from the theatre itself to the per- 
formance, amd the biackface kid did the 
trick, He started with “Why Do They Call 
"Em Babies?’ went into his impertinent and 
fast talk, sang “‘Regretiul Blues’’ and wound 
up with his nut song with the “O, Solo Me, 
O Solo You” chorus. ; 

Bumping into people in the flies, 
Fitzgerald ‘and Clarence Senna on. 
Sena sat down at the Virgin Steinway, and 
when he got through with it the piano had 
a lot of experience and the pi@yer a liot of 
applause. it might be just as well for Clar- 
ence to omit the siiiy song which he credits 
to Wellington Cross and himself, which is 
titled “Keep a Light Burning in the Window 
When Your Boy Comes Marching Home,” or 
words to that effect. Lillian convulsed the 
wise ones and delighted the ones who paid 
to get in with her inimitable and uncom- 
promising travesty of types and characters. 

mma Haig and Lou Lockett, realizing they 
were working in a million-dollar house, danced 
like a millon dollars. The temperamentai 
drummer torgot his cues. Mr. Lockett re- 
minded him earnestly of it several times, 
pleading sotto voce tor ‘‘more pep” and was 
sublimely overlooked. The team decided to 
ignore the drummer and got down to busi- 
ness. Business was good. There never was 
a dancinger girl than Emma. The new stage 
floor was slippery, and Emma tock a couple 
of mis-steps, but who cared? The duet danc- 
ing finish made the audience completely for- 
get that the electric copper dome at the top 
of the theatre was one of the largest in the 
world, with goodness knows how many watt- 
power lights in it. The team bowed off to 
the honest applause of six thousand hands. 

Trixie Friganza’s block party was a huge 
success. When the call easel fell down ‘Trixie 
looked sadly at it and said: “That’s the first 
time in my life that my singing bowled any- 
thing over.” When a prop fell behind the 
curtain with a terrific thud, Trixie bowed 
in mock humbleness and remarked: ‘‘They’re 
falling for me on both sides of the curtain. 
She kidded Jimmy Henschel, herself, the au- 
dience and the world, worked hard for twenty 
minutes and made everybody feel at home, 

Hark, hark, hark! Williams and Wolfus 
knocked ’m dead. The orchestra didn’t bother 
them a bit. When the spotlight didn’t show 
right, they capitalized it. When tie clamor 
of laborers in other sections of the great 
structure could be heard, they ad-libbed whim- 
sies on it. People in the elevated trains on 
Lake street passing by must have marveled 
at the gales of laughter which swept out of 
the theatre. 

The gales became hurricanes when “For 
Pity’s Sake’”’ came on after the hilarious team 
got off. It’s probably the first time in a 
long time that this act has closed a show. 


Lillian 


steanned 
“*-- 


But the position didn’t do the act a bit of 
harm. A couple of scenes in the travesty 
melodrama were left out. But what 
was offered jammed over irresistibly. 


of the 


The prop bullet which busted the prop 

vepipe on the miniature stage in the act 
ended a great opening bili in a great theatre 
ol a great city. 

rh mall time houses in the loop have 


something to worry about Swng. 


PALACE. 


Another splendid show is current at the Pal- 
ace. lt happens sometimes a bill may hold 
all the elements of excellent entertainment but 


a witch in the running order is needed. 
Proper ‘“‘spotting’’ is one of the requisites of 
the expert booker and house manager. The 
Palace having both, it is a simple trick to 
bolster any position weakness developed at 
the first matinee. Monday afternoon’s show 
didn’t loom up as a brilliant one but the night's 
ver-capacity crowd found it so, that being 
several simple changes in posi- 


> 


attained by 
tion 


Phillly was moved down from next 


z to No. 3; Stuart Barnes was moved 

om third to fifth, which spot had been filled 

by Mo and frye. But the latter were sent 
} 


to next to closing, the colored comics together 
hill furnishing excellent comedy 
how's most important positions. 


with Marie Ci 


aliue in the 


Miss Cahill cleaned up on eighth (New Acts) 
taking an edge from other high scoring turns 
and it looks pretty certain that she is due 
for a ng session in vaudeville. The show 
was ten-act in length. That may have been 
because of the U. 8. Navy Band, now in its 


econd week. But there was8no cause for 
anxiety over the. strength of the musical 
jackies. At the Colonial last week they battled 
in the tough closing position as they are this 
week also in doubling at the Alhambra. But 
again filling closing intermission, they re- 
peated last week’s Palace success and again 

tified their booking. One of the fiddlers 
i1yed a violin solo, “Come Back To Erin,”’ 
rhaps in respect for St. Patrick’s Day and it 
t over. The balance of the turn ran as 
routine, with the jazz sections 
“shooting the piece.” Quite a pfoportion of 
the audience got real excited over the sailor 
lads and the applause was as lusty as it was 
sincere. The band’s leader appeared here last 
season as a Chief petty officer. He has since 
arisen to the dignity of a commission and his 
work with the band was deserving of a com- 
mission. 

It’s most unusual for a colored team to grace 
the Palace show. There isn’t another colored 
team that can deliver as Moss and Frye did 
in the next to closing spot. The series of im- 
possible questions so drolly delivered and call; 
ing for no answers, brought forth hearty 
laughter. Then to make it doubly sure the 
boys showed something in harmony singing, 
something too, that is rarely heard these days, 
even from real colored minstrels. For a finish 
they sang “Some Day I'll Make You Glad,” 
and the house insisted on a repeat, even though 
it was eleven o'clock. 

Wallace Bradley and Gretta Andine opened 
intermission with the classiest sort of sing- 
ing and dancing routine. Dave Schooler is 
credited with the lyrics and music which have 
considerable to do with the act and more good 
things are to be expected from Schooler. Mr. 
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Bradley and Miss Ardine are hard workers’ 


and deserved their high score. The Chinese 
and Spanish numbers stand out brightly and 
the fast finish, done in ‘‘one’”’ to permit settings 
for Miss Cahill, also was relished. The act 
is rich both in settings and costumes. 

Ivan Bankoff and Co. arrived with the new 
act, “The Dancing Master,” showing that No. 
2 is a hit spot if the offering is there. Bank- 
off as a cleyer dancer is one of the best in 
his line, but he’d be lost without his new girl 
assisting dancer, who is to be credited with 
being as good in her own line as Bankoff is 
in his. This unprogramed girl assumed won- 
derfully graceful postures at times and she 
swayed like a lily gently brushed by the tide. 
Several times she brought spontaneous ap- 

~Plause by her work, especially the feat~ of 
attaining a balance on one toe and also in 
the remarkable back kicks. Both she and the 
accompanying pianist deserve program men- 
tion. It’s unfair that they do not receive it. 

Mr. Batnes was warmby greeted with a 
monolog that sounds changed from the older 
routine and offered in rather finished fashion. 
His witty remarks anent domestic matters 
found a ready mark with the women and he 
had a few thirgs on “dry” territory that went 
home. One remark was about his experience 
in a certain dry town in the West, where there 
were so many bootleggers that such persons 
had to wear badges to steer away from each 
other. . 

Sidney Phillips with Ernest Golden at the 
piano tossed off an amusing single which failed 
to arouse any enthusiasm. He started off with 
“Alcoholic Blues,’’ then delved into stories. In 
one Negro yarn he interpolated Walter C. 
Kelly's “‘slap the taste out of you”’ line, which 
isn’t necessary and can go without harm. 
Some of Phillips’ war stories aren’t so new, 
but all war stories seem to grow old so 
quickly that they must be watched for stage 
usage! Phillips’ finish number which he wrote 
himself, called “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever Played By Sousa In Berlin,”’ sung to the 
air of the Sousa number, was done with feel- 
ing and it won a score, 

“The Weaker One’’ playlet was third. Ex- 
cellently played, nevertheless the war’s end- 
ing seems to have made it passe. It is one 
of the few war sketches remaining in big time 
apparently, and perhaps only its good staging 
holds it on. Russell Filmore gives a corking 
performance as the cowardly twin brother, but 
he talked too low Monday night and portions 
of his speeches were lost to those in the rear 
of the house. . 


Maria Lo with a new series of posing studies 
closed the show, bringing forth exclamations 
of pleasure over the beauty of bisque figure 
poses. Leo Zarrell and Co. opened the show, 
drawing amused attention as usual. Ibee. 


RIVERSIDE. 


If one classes Owen McGiveney’s protean 
episode of “Bill Sykes” at the Riverside this 
week as a sketch (and they always do with 
a protean playlet), there are two playlets on 
the program. The other is Alan Brooks and 
Co., in what he calls a “humorous tragedy”, 
entitled ‘‘Dollars and Sense”. Oddly enough 
both resort to costume changes and protean 
trickery for novelty, and for good measure in 
that direction, we have Marie Nordstrom with 
a dozen or so changes of chapeaux, though 
she was put in at the eleventh hour in place 
of Toney and Norman, one of whom is il]. 

Mr. .McGiveney does some remarkably effec- 
tive costume changes, but seated in a stage 
box Monday night were fully a dozen people 
who, when asked if they knew what he was 
talking about, were unanimous in the state- 
ment that they couldn’t understand a single 
word. It was very much like seeing a play 
in a foreign tongue after having read the story 
in English. Another defect of McGiveney’s is his 
lack of differentiation in characterization. His 
best make-up is that of Bill Sykes and his 
worst that of Nancy, whom he portrays as 
a hag, which Nancy wasn’t. As a demon- 
stration of the speed with which one can don 
and doff clothes his work is second to none. 

In striking contrast, separat€éd only by an 
@t in “one,” is Alan Brooks, a fine sample 
of clear, clean-cut enunciation. Every word 
the star uttered was incisive and his support- 
ing company was equally careful in that re- 
spect. The lines are clever and the idea of 
showing four episodes in flash drama form 
is presented in an altogether original manner. 
Vaudeville moves a step in the right direc- 
tion with that kind of dramatic literature. 
It scored a big hit and in truth so also did 
McGiveney. 

And while on the subject of what is liked 
by vaudeville audiences, let us analyze Marie 
Nordstrom's turn. Isn’t it the sort of thing 
that one sees upon the lyceum platforms? 
And did you ever see a lyceum turn, or a bit 
transplanted from the lyceum entertainments, 
that ever failed in vaudeville? What about 
the recitations with which our comedians are 
se prone to finish their acts? Isn’t that lyceum 
work, and doesn’t it always elicit applause in 
large quantities? Miss Nordstrom’s lyrics are 
clever and she is a performer with a pleasing 
personality; it is a lyceum turn nevertheless. 

Challen and Keke, a wire artist, with a 
female assistant, opened the show with a fast 
act of its kind, with a neat special setting. 
Deiro, the piano-accordionist, entertained with 
his rhapsodical playing. He has a fine sense 
of time, whether acquired by a musical edu- 
cation or a natural gift doesn’t matter. 

Ward Brothers sing, dance and crossfire, 
with some neat soft-shoes dual stepping and 
some good yodeling which is ragged. The lat- 
ter may be a novelty. Is it? Thé one play- 
ing the monocled ‘‘silly ass’’ chappie hasn’t 
a scintilla of accent, so why the attempt to so 
characterize the part? 

Then there was dear, blonde, plump Lillian 
Russell with a pianist in military uniform, 
who sings first and then brings out eight 
marines, herself attired as a sergeant of the 
U. S. Marine Corp. Of course she rendered 
“Come Down, My Evening Star,” which re- 
calls the days when Joe Vion, a red headed 
half Irish, half French vaudeville agent, foist- 
ed a “new” single upon the booking men 
with the name of “Mary Ann Brown”. Her 
turn consisted of a series of “imitations” of 
prominent musical comedy stars, among them 
Miss Russell singing the ‘“‘Evening Star” num- 
ber. ‘‘Mary Ann” had never seen Lillian, 
but that didn’t matter. She gave her “imita- 
tions’’ without announcing them and when 
she sang “Evening Star’’ the audience knew 
instantly who she was imitating, as also when 
she warbled ‘‘Rosie, My Blushing Rosie”’ that 
it was Fay Templeton and so on. The same 
poy could be pulled again today and go just 
as big. 

Wolf Gilbert and Anatole Friedland, the 
songwriters, have a new “pig Latin” silly 
ditty that is very funny and for their ballad 
brought on a female booster whom they an- 
nounced as Miss Nordstrom’s maid. The 
booster was attired with an apron and cap 
and they got away with the deception. The 
Kinogram Weekly closed the show. Jolo. 


COLONIAL. 


Regay and the Lorraine Sisters opened the 
show Monday night with their dancing act. 
Hard working trio. Effective. Bernard and 
Duffy made good. They worked hard, register- 
ing a large sized hit. Jack Duffy’s shimmy 
exhibition was a small sized riot in itself. 

Smith and Austin started a comedy boom 
and maintained a laughing pace. Newhoff and 
Phelps landed solidly with new song material. 
The act was capably presented with Irving 
Newhoff doing his part well without the aid 
of his little black moustache. The turn was 
very well received. 

Following the quiet offering of Norstrom and 
Pinkham (New Acts) and intermission was 
Allan Rogers (New Acts) who was liked all 
the way. Norton and Lee got applause on 
their entrance and when they had wound up 
their fast dancing finish to modern jazz ac- 
companiment the Colonial ‘‘clap’’ was in evi- 
dence. 

Bert Williams, headlining the bill, held his 
own easily. He swung each number into ap- 
plause but perhaps the best liked of the newer 
selections was “Everybody Wants a Key to 
My Cellar,” having a musical production 
swing and lyrics good for a laugh. They fit 
to his droll style. The Belgium Trio closed. 

Mark. 


~ 


ROYAL. 


Keith’s Bronx house is one in which thé 
boxes and especially those in the balcony (nof 
the proscenium boxes) are badly constructed, 
About fifty per cent. of the allotted chair 
space is fit for sale, which may be why the box 
office indulges in the sport of slipping visiting 
reviewers coupons for such boxes after the 
choice chairs are occupied. It’s torture to try 
to view a show from the back chairs, but 
management may figure that even a reviewer 
will vamp for the box office and purchase an 
orchestra chair. That isn’t such a hardship, 
since the top price is 50 cents. 

They sell a lot of tickets at that figure, 
If Tuesday night is a criterion the Bronx is 
doing a whale of a business and if this week’s 
show is the standard the house has been of- 
fering lately, it deserves big patronage. Ten 
acts made up the overtime bill and there 
wasn’t a weak spot. Technically there was 
entirely too much in the song line, but that 
was nicely counter-balanced by a liberal] 
spread of comedy. 

John Hyams and Leila McIntyre, headlined 
in eight spot with their delightful ‘“May- 
bioom,’’ got over from every angle and every 
comedy line found response. What seemed a 
new bit with the telephone was introduced 
by Hyams, That was when the phone rang 
three times. Then John lifted the receiver 
and spoke: “Yowls have to wait; there are 
two calls ahead of you.” 

Frank Faye followed next to closing, ‘Time- 
ly”’ being\the billing used. The house didn’t 
think the *Mrs. Wilson satire funny, which 
shows that eudionea are different in different 
neighborhoods, evel though all may’ hold big- 
time vaddeville theatres. 

Ruth Roye had an applause edge on direct- 
ly ahead of Hyams and McIntyre. The singer 
offered her same quartet of numbers, but in 
the same original, irresistible manner. Songs 
preceded Miss Roye, too, for ‘Sailor’ Reilly 
opened aiter intermission, going for a hit. 
He had one new number..+4 or his ‘Another 
Good Man Gone Wrong” he is being assisted 
off stage in the calling of the tag line and 
the audience too joins in. He sang ‘“‘When 
lreland Comes Into Its Own’ as if he meant 
it, and the iast lines of “Bring Back The 
Goold Old Days,” the lines being “every sol- 
dier and gob should get back his job.” 

Libonati, a master xylophonist who speciai- 
izes on “The Rosary,’ but other things as 
well, turned in a high score for No. 2. He 
encored several times and while he does 
put feeling into his ballad numbers, there is 
little doubt that he loves the raggy work 
best. So did the house. 

Jimmy Hussey and William Worsley set 
the gait higher on third. Worsley laughs 
easily enough, but Jimmy wanted a giggle or 


two himself and so tickled Billy several 
times. Every comedy line from Hussey 
brought laughter. He’s a favorite at the 


Bronx and from the way his stuff got over a 
stranger would think he had never shown 
there with the present turn. Withal at least 
half the house knew the gags as well as 
Jimmy. Hussey is using the Yiddish name 
song, which isn’t so good for him. Much bet- 
ter was “‘Which Is Which.’’ Hussey has a 
corking parody on ‘“‘Come Back To Erin,” and 
it is calied ‘Come Back To Aaron, Rosie.” 

Mignon without the “‘la petite” billing did 
splendidly in fourth. She offered her clever 
imitations for a quarter hour that seemed all 
too brief. She is doing Nan Halperin’s “M/fii- 
tary Wedding” number towards the finish and, 
minus the dressing of Miss Halperin’ it’s an 
excellent bit. Mignon is much smaller than 
Ruth Roye and it’s a wonder she has added 
Miss Roye to her routine. 

Herman Timberg, with his assisting girl 
fiddiers, easily cinched a high scoring bit, 
closing intermission with a bang. Some of the 
girls are mighty cute in their specialties, es- 
pecially the little lass with the curls and al- 
lied flags It was Timberg’s*<ccentric danc- 
ing, both funny and exceptionally clever, that 
brought forth the real returns. 

Ben Beyer and Co, started things off amus- 
ingly with his well-turned cycling act. The 
unusual animal act of Howard made & 
strong closing act and it held a large percent- 
age in. ibee. 


KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA. 


There was no dearth of singing in this 
week’s show and Jack Norworth, who head- 
lined the bill, was in the closing position, 
following Ed. Morton and Belle Baker, both 
single singing turns and each doing a half 
dozen or more songs, to say nothing of Sallie 
Fisher, who does some singing in her sketch, 
“The Choir Rehearsal,” found it anything 
but an easy task getting his straight singing 
turn over. That he succeeded is all the more 
to his credit, but as Norworth is a Philadel- 
phian, has a big foliowing here and had 
brand new songs, it would not have been & 
big disappointment if he had not made good. 
Norworth cannot sing as loud as Morton and 
he uses no dialect, so that he cannot be 
classed with Miss Baker, but there is some- 
thing about him that is catching and this 
time proved no exception. Norworth was not 
in the best voice Monday night, but he faced 
a most attentive audience and his droll, com- 
edy numbers reached a high mark. 

Belle Baker, held over for a second week, 
carried off the cream, so far as applause went. 
It was a big night for her Monday, even the 
follower of St. Patrick joining in the applausé 
in a most generous way.’ Just to please, Miss 
Baker sang an Irish ballad. Lyons and Yose? 
sang the same number here last week, but 
the girl did it ever so much better. She alse 
had several more new songs and was such 4 
big hit that she could not get away until she 
obliged with “Put It On, Take It Off.” 

Ed. Morton’s songs were almost all new and 
scored his usual big hit. He has one that 
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mixes with a sort of a stump speech, cailed 
“All in Favor Say B” and it was his biggest 
hit. The big fellow, who also is a Philadel- 
phia product, has one very strong asset—he 
makes every word distinct, whieh is a big 
heip to his songs. Seldom have three single 
singers grouped in one bill done so well as the 
trio featured in this week’s show. 

Miss Fisher’s rural comedy repeated former 
successes. There are few better sketches than 
“The Choir Rehearsal,” and none better 
played. Miss Fisher has sacrificed one comedy 
ecene—-just a few lines with Al Stuart—for 
the sake of reducing the running time. It 
does no damage. Monday night’s audience, 
which reached the standee mark, gave ample 
evidence of its pleasure. 

This week’s show has the .best posing act 
ever presented in vaudeville. This does not 
mean that it is an art exhibition of higher 
class than several others in the two-a-day, 
but it has what all the others have lacked, 
though several have reached for it, and that is, 
a real “punch” to put it over. It is called “Art, 
Inspired by War, Presented in Life’ anu the 
program says E. F. Albee presents it. It 
takes a little more than something ordinary to 
arouse an audience with a reminder of the 
war, but these pictures, beautifully posed and 


wonderfully effective in color and design, have 
all that power needed and they won more ap- 
plause than any pictures ever seen at this 


house. 

One of the big applause hits of the bill— 
and no mean one, even in comparison to the 
most important acts on the bill—was that 
registered by Lexey and Rome, a couple of 
boys substituted for Mack and Vincent, 
who failed to appear. Even the handicap of 
being called “Cute Little Forms’ by the 
stage card, displayed for the act, failed to 
prevent their nifty stepping landing them in 
the hit class. It is understood these boys are 
@ new combination. If so they are right on 
the road to success, for toey do no stalling, 
getting down to their stepping and reeling 
off a routine that won them several extra 
bows. They did this, too, following the grace- 
ful dancing of the Gliding O’Mearas, who ac- 
quitted themselves admirably in the opening 
position. Hrwin and Jane Conneiiy have a 
new sketch, called “The Tale of a Shirt.” 
It is an odd little playlet for two characters, 
blending comedy lines with sentimental talk 
and business, and aiso has a touch of war 
flavor. It is very slow, however, drawn out, 
with little action to relieve it and a rather 
unsatisfactory finish, though the story is 
drawn to a picture which is evidently aimed 
to be different. The Connellys usually play 
good sketches. This ig not a poor one and 
it was very well liked, but will not make the 
impression these artists have been used to. 

Aets of the Curzon variety seem to be grow- 
ing numerous, and while it is rather much to 
expect any of them to make much of a de- 
Pparture in the routine of tricks, swinging by 
the teeth, the Four Morak Sisters seem to have 
improved somewhat on the others by making 
their aerial evolutions a bit more showy. In 
the closing spot they put a nice finishing 
toueh to the show after all the singing. 





KEITH’S BOSTON. 


Boston, March 19. 


The house was crowded Monday evening, as 
Boston always makes March jith a sort of 
holiday. The bill, however, cculd have been 
a betier one. it suffered because it went in 
teo strong for singing. Every act had at least 
one warble, Not that the songs as a general 
thing weren’t good ones; there were just too 
many of them. 

Raymond Wilbert opened with juggling and 
some reaily good hoop work. His act is quite 
unusual, but it could be improved if he iost 
some of the bewhiskered gags. 

Tracey and McBride foliowed and only saved 
themselves trom a bad flop by their closing 
number, a very clever Bowery dance. It was 
old, but good, To do this they had to return 
without a band. If they put the energy into 
the rest of their act that they put into the 
closing two minutes they could easily take a 
higher place on the bill. 

Maire, Hayes and company Lave a real 
old-fashioned blackface comedy of a type 
rapidly becoming obsolete. The house couldn't 
a aati of them. It is very good funny 
stuff. 

Josie Heather with William Casey and Bob- 
bie Heather have their same act with varia- 
tions. It didn’t get over as well as usual 
and a Boston audience is usually pretty gen- 
erous to Josie. 

Larry Reilly, with a rea] old Irish act, ‘The 
Minstrel of Kerry,” had the 17th of March, 
but he would have got less away with it, for 
what he has is exceptionally good. He gets 
away from the fat hero and is a human, like- 
able actor with a good voice. Boston has a soft 
spot in its heart for anything that savors 
of the old sod and there is no reason why 
Reilly can't play this city again in the near 
future. 

Bobbe and Nelson put over a fair comedy 
turn saved by an extraordinary voice. It was 
a matter of quantity, not quality and the very 
volume of tone seemed to fascinate the house, 
which hollered for more. 

Frank Dobson in ‘‘The Sirens” has a very 
pretentious ‘‘tab.”” It was the feature act 
and is very lavishly produced. However, it is 
still too long, dragging badly at the end, and 
the combination of this drag and a late show 
gave Dobson a touch of a walkout. 

The walkout was in progress when Ben 
Bernie floated out with his violin and it 
looked for a while as though he would be un- 
able to stop it. As his act livened up the 
walkout stopped or else those who had trains 
te catch had left the house. Le closed fairly 
well. It is his first visit here as a single ana 
it wasn’t until after he mentioned Baker, his 


partner, being in the service that many re- 
called him as one-half of an act that has al- 
ways been able to clean up big in Boston. 

In an exceptionally nifty and well timed 
aerial act the Three Daring Sisters closed the 
show. They have several picturesque stunts 
and held well. Ben Libbey. 


KEITH’S, CLEVELAND. 
Cleveland, March 19. 

With possibly one exception, the Hipp otters 
an all good bill. Mentioned a few weeks ago 
that Nance O’Neil’s sketch was a miss-fit, los- 
ing her versatility in a turn time-worn and 
tattered. Elsa Ryan’s near-comedy ‘“‘Peg for 
Short’? may be new in text but lacks the qual- 
ity to make it a similar success to the things 
she.has done in legit. The sketch starts siow, 
moves slow and, were it not for the aura of 
*‘Peg’’ of old that surrounds her, would die 
before the curtain drops. Sidney Toler, sup- 
porting her, does very nicely, but the concen- 
sus of opinion in the press box was that there 
is Many an act doing four-a-day and going 
over bigger, which only proves that there real- 
ly isn’t so much “in a name,” 

The Lorner Girls opened with a neat danc- 
ing turn that should improve as the weeks 





take them down the lane of experience. hey 
Sing and dance weil and look well, which the 
audience appreciated. Eddie Foyer followed 


with two poems exceptionally weil done. His 
reading of ‘ihe Raven,” and a tough piece it 
is, Was pot oniy accepted by the audience, but 
nearly started a riot, and he was forced to 
make a speech to close the act. Foyer, with 
his diving act, was on the tirst bill that opened 
the hiipp years ago. 

James C. Morton and the “three little Morts”’ 
worked hard and scored decisively for their 
elfort. Father seems to be getting younger 
instead of older, and, if he doesnt break nis 
neck doing his backward fall someday, he 
snould carry tbe pieasant little family across 
the continent, leaving nothing but a solid audi- 
ence of triends. 

Bailey and Cowan, ably assisted by Mrs. 
Cowan, entertained the audience every sec 
ond of the 18 minutes they were on, one of 
the neatest turns to be olfered this season. 
the only thing that prevented Baiiey having 
a silver spoon in his mouth at birth must have 
been because he was crying for a banjo, and 
his work proves he’s been piaying it ever since. 
Cowan's voice is in better shape than when he 
did a single here, and Mrs. Cowan—one look 
is enough. ‘Lheir “Saturday Night” number 
stopped the show, and the audience hated to 
let tuem go. Felix Adler and Miss Rose kept 
the customers happy and are always weicome. 

Aside trom beiag sorry that Bessie Clayton 
sprained her ankie in Pittsburgh last week, 
there is little to be regretted because she 
canceled the week here, tor Frisco fills her 
spot admirably. However, he isn’t the sen- 
gational dancer the billing inclined patrons 
to expect. He is clever in his own particular 
manner, works fast through his offering and 
gets a big hand. His business with, the cigar 
and hat is good and shows an originality that 
makes him worthy of his title. Miss Mc- 
Dermott’s bit proves that she has been an apt 
student of jazz, her imitation of Frisco is 
worthy of comment, and the jazz band is all 
“there.” It is clever showmanship in addition 
to his ability as an original dancer that has 
made Frisco an individual headliner. George 
MacFarlane, with Harry De Costa at the piano, 
did four numbers well in spite of a bad cold. 
Tarzan, a queer specimen of “humanity,” 
proved very much of a curiosity, and, monkey 
or not, he closed the show acceptably. 

Tom Sawyer. 


ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO. 


~ San Francisco, March 19. 

This week’s Orpheum bill is far below the 
average of this house for months and the en- 
tire bill was further handicapped by numer- 
ous stage waits, all but two acts using a full 
stage. 

“Vhe Four Husbands,” with Jack Boyle and 
Kitty Bryan, were the headliners aud the act 
was enjoyed, though not equaling their success 
when here last season. Boyle's excellent per- 
sonality and work are the mainstays of the 
offering with George Jinks also standing out. 
Sidney Townes scored the hit of the show with 
his good delivery and songs. Some oid gags 
are used and these detract, but he stopped the 
show Monday afternoon. Bert Fisk at the 
piano is an admirable assistant. 

George Yeoman and “Lizzie’’ scored many 
laughs in their skit “Editor of the Assassin- 
ated Press’ with some good material nicely 
delivered, 

Henry B. Toomer’s sutcess with “The Wife 
Saver’ was mere due to clever work than to 
the vehicle. 

Sue Smith passed nicely, though she loses 
considerable time in making costume changes. 
She could also improve her song routine and 
opening appearance by a more becoming gown. 

Valeska Suratt with “The Purple Poppy” 
proved a valuable holdover, Los Rodriguez 
opened with some daring perch work, which 
was appreciated. Pat and Julia Levolo closed 
the bill well with an excepiionaily good wire 
act. Jack Josephs. 


ORPHEUM, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, March 19. 
Storms over the South delayed the Orpheum 
show to such an extent the Monday matinee 
was abandoned completely, and it was 7.32 be- 
fore the bill aceually arrived. By quick work 
Manager White transported the players and 
scenery to the theatre and rang up an hour 








later. 

While the program moved along smoothly, 
it was minus a real box office feature, and 
triple headliners are used. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Wilde began proceed- 


ings with shadowgrapby. Locally th are 
considered peers in this work. No. had 
Brent Hayes and his banjo. He scored with 
the jazzy stuff. 

“Maid of France,” with Violet Besson, 
heavily carded, must have woofed them before 
armistice day. It is packed with sure fires. 
The sketch proved engrossing and went over 
nicely, but the war is over here. That coufd 
be easily noted. Helen and Josephine Trix 
garnered the honors. Here is a girl two-act 
that spells vaudeville 1919. Looks class, real 
material plus. 

Pearl Regay was retarded by Lester Sheehan. 
There- was much for Miss Regay but little for 
Sheehan. 

Lew Dockstader had his matter up to the 
moment. They laughed at and with Lew. 

Flying Henrys closed. Conventional. 

O. M. Samuel. 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


The first half show on the Roof proved of 
passable calibre Monday night, with the at- 
tendance as in the past few weeks unusually 
good. In all around playing and booking, the 
program appeared to have been given more 
atteation, which is speaking highiy for the 
boys in the office. However, there was a scar- 
city of music and a single woman placedgin the 
second half would have helped matters much- 
ly. Of the nine turns, five were teams, al- 
though the confliction proved of no hindrance, 
since they were a varied sort. 

None of the turns was fortunate enough 
to obtain the outside light billing, but many 
might have qualified for it after witnessing 
the performance. The Chalfonte Sisters were 
compeiied to close the first half, and al- 
though hindered considerably without the aid 
of their attractive drops, proved successful, 
which is saying something tor a turn of that 
nature upon the aoof. The girls displayed 
enough wardrobe to command attention and 
just what the outcome might have been with 
tne remainder of their setting is problematical. 
John O'Malley, in the previous spot, was like- 
Wise sucGessiul, although on that particular 
evening with a name lixe that, offering a re- 
pertoire of Irish compositions, how could he 
possibly fail. 

Keating and Walten in the “No. 8” spot 
and Murphy and White next-to-closing (New 
Acts). 

Pollard opened with his juggling, encounter- 
ing much difficulty through the audience hard- 
ly being seated during his stay, Pollard con- 
tinues to do his familiar tricks and talk, which 
is valuable enough to carry him around the 
smalier houses, although just how many times 
that has been accompiished without a change 
is beyond comprehension. Chadwick and Tay- 
lor (colored) have reunited. since the armistice 
has been signed and again present their 
former speciaity, with the woman having gain- 
ed no more stage experience than before. The 
male member is a hard worker and should 
be given credit for what he attains with his 
dancing. In that respect he displays much 
showmanship, the same relating to all his 
work, and if it were possible for him to have 
his partner work likewise, the turn would 
eventualiy prove of superior quality. 

After intermission came Walsh and Bentley 
before their speciai drop in “one” of a hboiei 
interior. ‘the boys continue to do their classy 
acrobatic turn of much 
Mitchel likewise worked before their special 
hanging in ‘‘two,’”’ representing a couple of 
summer cottages, with the talk anent mother- 
in-laws remaining the same, although a new 
comedy bit has been added here and there. 
Now that the summer is again approaching, 
the turn should prove of value. 

The De Peroa Trio closed to a walking house, 





H. 0. H. 


Signs of summer Monday evening. The vic- 
tory week bill comprising 11 acts was respon- 
sible for an over capacity house. A. Nikel- 
son, magician, opened the show, but ran ex- 
ceptionally long for an act of this kind, espe- 
cially in the opening spot. No. 2 spot brought 
out Chester Johnson and Co., trick bicycle 
rider with a female assistant, in abbreviated 
attire more or less for attraction, as she is of 
the very shapely glass. No. 4 was another 
bicycle turn on this try-out night. ‘Three 
of the first four turns had hardly a word to 
say. Mr. Johnson executed some clever rid- 
ing, featured by ascending and descending a 
double pair of stairs, registering solidly. The 
female assistant does nothing but look good. 
Mohr and Gordon going through comedy talk 
and songs followed. MeNutt and Evelyn 
(New Acts) were next. Then Harry Adler 
(New Acts), dressed in khaki and sporting a 
V chevron on his left sleeve, denoting that he 
had six months’ or more service on the other 
side, also mentioning he was one of the first 
to sail with the Overseas Theatre League as 
an entertainer. He did enough taiking to make 
up for his predecessors in that. The regular 
run of the show was interru by two song 
pluggers. The following turn, billed as Irene 
Prince, was Prince and Lowry, man and wo- 
man offering songs and nut comedy by the 
man, which went over. In “one’’ with the girl 
in short skirts and the man in a gray usher's 
costume, the couple close, both in evening 
dress, and were very well appreciated. 

Things slowed up a bit when*®a comedy 
sketch played by Stevens and Bordeaux (New 
Acts), Man and woman, were in No. 7 spot. 
It is a small time skétch. 

The Quixey 4 (New Acts) captured the hit 
honors, and well deserved the distinction. 
Frankie Heath, Willar Solar and Emmy’s Pets 
followed respeetively with good results, al- 
though mainly on aceount of the heat, they 
walked out on the closing aet. 


rit. Williams and .- 


== 
AUDUBON. 


Capacity business still continues 1 
Audubon. Aside from two feature ehaeae 
one of which divided the vaudeviiie, and the 
other concluding the evening, there was noth- 
ing of fteuch interest on the entire program, 

The jazz band of the 27th Division, ending 
the vaudeville, received a terrific ovation. 

The show started with Mang and Snyder 
weight lifters, who held the people in Close 
attention. Fred Weber, ventriloquest, waa 
next, pleasing. He uses a dummy, in a mes- 
senger boy’s uniform and later employs a baby 
which he takes from a valise, left at his 
feet by a woman. His three numbers were 
well received. 

Le Roy Lytton and Co., ip a comedy sketch 
followed. ‘lhe playlet has a wealthy widow 
and one son, and an elderly man, a next door 
neighbor. The comedy angle is brought out 
when the son agrees to his mother being re- 
married. “The Rink,” a Mutual-Chaplin re- 
issue, was next, getting continual laughter. 
A comedy playlet, the second of the evening, 
entitled “Some Bride,” followed the picture. 
The playlet employs two women and one man, 
and appears to Carry an excess in the feminine 
line. ‘The opening has one of the women ren- 
dering a song. It's hard on the audience. 
During her absence, the other woman appears, 
while the man is singing a love song. He 
wants to mary her. Her consent brings them 
before a transparency 
versation, supposed to be from the Rhine te 
Times square. ‘The scenery then shows & 
church, with the man in evening dress and ths 
woman as the bride. The latter does some very 
clever dancing. ‘The turn closes with songs 
and dances, again showing the entire com- 
pany and was well received. The Jags Band 
(New Acts) followed the ‘Gorman Brothers, 
The latter held very little in the so line. 
As soon as the placards revealed the a's 
identity the house was in an uproar. It is 
very seldom that whistling’ is heard at this 
house, but the galleryites eut loose Tuesday 
night. ‘The ovation continued for about three 


minutes, 
JEFFERSON. 


Butter and Dell opened the show to & capa- 
city house, going through a fast routine of 
bicycle stunts. ‘:hey are sure of big returns, 
Harris and Lyman, boy and girl, got returns 
on their conciuding boxing bit. #razer, Bunce 
and Hardy, a harmonizing male trio, were ap- 
preciated and took an encore. “Movie Minnie’ 
(New Acts), a sketch, followed. Sammie Dun- 
can ran a Close second to the Farreil Taylor 
Trio tor hit honors. Duncan appears in kilts, 
opening with some gags and songs and im- 
personating a young heart-broken lover and 
an old sour Scot. Wuring the course of his 
lover Liat, he had the house in roars with his 
crying imitations. He announced that he had 
arrived ove here only a short while ago. 

‘the Farrell Taylor Trio, with two men and 
two women, got the house towards the end 
with their songs and hokum. ‘The first sec- 
tion in “one” is somewhat slow and the turn 
runs too long. A barp solo by a young woman 
proved a novelty to the 14th street -erowd, 
‘4wo black faced Chinamen is no common sight 
— the audience approved of the nov ° 

is 
‘he shorter man’s bit of making his hair—or 
rather his quele—stand was good for a le 
every time, although overworked. “Brewste 
an educated dog, was next to closing. His 
master jocosely, every now and then, referred 
to him as “his meai ticket,” The man dis- 
plays good showmanship in~putting the dog 
through his stunts. The Five Avaions, acro- 
batic and wire, concluded the vaudeville. 


125TH STREET. 


Singer’s Midgets, heavily billed and advyer- 
tised weeks ahead, may have accounted for the 
capacity house, with 8. R. O. in the balconies 
Tuesday night. ‘There were standees every- 
where during the Mack Sennett comedy, prior 
to the show's opening. Charies Leonard Fletch- 
er’s “Smiles,” slides with pithy, clever puns, 
preceded the overture. 

Mahoney and Auburn, two jugglers, opened 
the reguiar vaudevilie. Aithougn their stunts 
have been done before, their reaily clever chat- 
ter places them on a par above the usval small 
time turns of a similar nature. Effie Lawrence 
and Co., the latter @ young man, who does as 
much, maybe more, of the work than Miss 
Lawrence, offered a song and dance turn, to 
favorable returns. The young man is billed 
outside as “Mr, Davis.” He is given no promi- 
nence on the stage annunciators. Reotor, 
Weber and Lang, male trio, harmonized w 
on several vocal efforts. Some of their num- 
bers are passe, yet they get most out of them. 
The “Sunshine of Your Smile” solo scored @z« 
ceptionally well, as did the steut man’s mimtf- 
ery of a young woman in the act of undress. 
ing. They accepted an encore, an ancient 
comedy war number letting them down to poor 
returns, 

Rita Boland Clancy, singing comedienne, 
could have taken an encore had she sq de- 
sired. She unloaded a big ‘“‘plug” tor “Kisses,” 
by rendering it four times, first as a “straight” 
vocal effort, next as a biase Ziegfeld chorus 
beauty would deliver it, third how an Egyptian 
vamp, a la Theda Bara, would torture the 
number, and fourth the jazz version.. Miss 
Clancy's ingenious style and mannerisms put 
her across for a hit. 

Singer's \& gets closed the show and pulled 
down the hit of the evening. The act carries 
about eight special sets, the 14 diminutive en« 
tertainers, three normal male assistants and a 
menagerie of dogs, elephants, deers, horses et 
al. It stays a full week at each house, 

Bryant Washburn starred in “Venus in the 
East,” Paramount feature, closed the show. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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The “Vampire” song of the Maxim’s 
revue has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the show through the lyrics of 
the number and the dressing of the 


girls in it. The song was written by 
Percy Eikeles, who produced the cur- 
rent Maxim’s show, with music by 
Billy Arnold. The lyrics read as 


follows as sung by Sue Creighton as 
each of the “vamps” enter to their 


respective verse: 

This Vampire, like arsenic, deadly and slow, 

With another man but you she’d never go, 

And frem you she'd never part— 

She’s told that often, cross my heart. 

To Larry and Sam and also James, 

For to her it is only in the game. 

You tell her you're broke and how she will 
cry— 

Not for you, dear; but for another guy. 


This Vampire’s quick work is a little bit 
rough ; 

She’s there with the fast talk and all that 
stuff. 


Like Grant took Richmond she'll take you, 

Providing you give ber the chance to. 

She sends you for dinner, a show and cabaret, 

For you must entertain her in a royal way; 

And then when you think you have treated 
her fine 

She asks for fifty for her boresome time. 


This Vampire you take to a cafe to dine, 

And after you go for plenty of wine 

You think she’s yours. Oh, yes, you do; 

But you have another drink, as I'll show you. 
You squeeze, hug and kiss her hand; 

You think that she'll understand, 

And then when your head is awhirl 

She tells you, ‘I’m not that kind of a girl.” 


This Vampire we must call greed; 

Her tale of woe—aiways in need. 

Her rings in soak and the room rent’s due— 
Maybe a hundred will see her through. 

You fell for it once and maybe twice; 

You can’t resist, for she acts so nice, 

And when she gets it—burr, you're cold, 

For this sad tale she has often told. 


This Vampire we'll have to call time; 

You can court her for months at a time. 

A beautiful dress, a pretty hat, 

A motor car and a furnished flat, 

And other costly gifts, both rare and fine, 

You shower on her to make her thine, 

Then you work fast, for sure you're some 
getter, 

Until she answers, “I 
better." 


have to know you 


This Vampire is the last one of all. 

As you.can see she is very small; 

3ood things like her in small packages come. 
And believe me, boys, she can make things 

bum 

One day she happened to meet a bank teller— 
You know, a live one—a regular fellow. 

He gave her jewels; she gave him cheer— 
The bank got wise; he got a year. 





Bill Dooley abruptly stopped his act 
on the Century Roof the other night 
and left the floor, when a woman seat- 
ed at one of the ringside tables near 
him threw one of the little hammers at 
Bill as he was lying on the fioor. After 
the two Dooleys (the other is Gordon) 
had retired, Bill Dooley returned, and 
ir. response to the applause said: “I 
will not stand to have anyone throw 
those hammers at me.” It was the sec- 
ond turn of the Doaleys during the 
show, their “Walking Down the Ave- 
nue” bit. The floor of the Century roof 
is horseshoe shape, with tables fring- 
ing the edge. The Dooley boys had 
gone through the act up to the time 
while they are upon the raised stage, 
when Gordon kicks Bill in the chest, 
Bill making a fall down the stairs of 
the stage and remaining prone upon 
the floor, until, in the usual course, 
Gordon waiks down and lifts him up. 
It was while Bill was waiting for 
Gordon to come to him that the woman 
at the table threw the hammer. She 
was a red-headed woman too. Christo, 
the roof’s floor manager, immediately 
issued instructions that the red head's 
party be preserited with their check 
and given minute directions how to 
reach the elevator. As the gathering 
left the roof and walked out of the 
street level entrance, there stood the 
red head in the lobby as though wait- 
ing co see or hear what damage she 
had done. 

A shimmy dancing contest held at 
Reisenweber’s one evening last week 
was won by Willie Moore, the son of 
the restaurateur on West 46th street. 


The judges were George Whiting, Bill 
Grady and Harry Carroll. They made 
1 decision on the volume of applause 
for each dancer. The contest finally 
narrowed down to May Gray, who is at 
Maxim’s, and Mr. Moore. Upon being 
awarded the cup, Mr. Moore presented 
it to Miss Gray. Other contestants 
were Vi Quinn and Jimmy Murray 
(dancing as a team), Jack Duffy and 
Nat Goldie. Young Moore has never 
appeared professionaliy, but is recog- 
nized as about the best male shimmy 
dancer in New York. He is very popu- 
lar with the Reisenweber crowd. 
Andre Charlot, the London manager, 
when recently at Reisenweber’s and 
noticing. Moore, informed an agent to 
make Willie an offer to appear for 
Charlot in London, but Moore wouldn’t 
consider it. 

The revue at the Marlborough, New 
York, underwent considerable changes 
last week, combined with an increase 
in the cast from eight to 14. The cast 
at present consists of Duke Muller, 
Harold Lindan, Alma Trix, Georgia 
Sage, Marcelle, Helene Martin, and the 
following chorus: Vivian Birmingham, 
Irene Hart, Babe Steringo, Sella Pol- 
lard, Olga Clark, Pearl Latham, Edna 
Harvey, Chick Russell. 





Sophie Tucker donated a silver lov- 
ing cup to the winners of a waltz con- 
test held at the 22nd Armory Regi- 
ment, March 15. It was won by Paul 
Dreyer and Mae Reilly, professional 
dancers. The contest was judged by 
Doyle and Dixon, William Morris and 
M. McCrutchen. 

“Mammy o’ Mine” won the song con- 
test held at Camp Mills, L. L., last week. 
The contest was arranged by the 27th 
Division. The singer of the song re- 
ceived a gold watch, valued at $100, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Harry Content and 
the .ong’s publisher, Shapiro Bern- 
stein & Co., received a silver cup. 

The Dixieland Jazz Band sailed 
Wednesday on the Adriatic to accept 
an engagement in Albert de Courville’s 
“Joy Bells” show at the London 
tippodrome. De Courville holds an 
option on the band’s services for an 
additional period. J. Russel Robinson 
has permanently replaced the vacancy 
at the piano made by the late Henry 
W. Ragas. 

The principals in the new revue at 
the Film Cafe are: Anna Regan, Edna 
Lee, Minnie Cannon, Mabel Lee, M. 
Meyers, Adele Ferguson, Victor Stein- 
er, M. Pritchard, Al. Wagner, Herbert 
frustee and Leo Pilletier; ten chorus 
girls. 

Joe Piani and Lillian Lorraine were 
jointly mentioned in a story in the New 
York American this week. It stated 
Mrs. Piani had discovered the couple 
together in a search for additional evi- 
dence for divorce against her husband. 

Paul Salvain left last week for Battle 
Creek, Mich., where he will take a rest 
ior a while. Mr. Salvain ran himself 
into a physical decline through close 
application to business. 

Al Sanders, who once sold wine when 
wine was easy to get and who later 
helped to rum a road house, has gone 
into the merchant tailoring business 
on Fifth avenue, with a partner. 

“Come Along,” under the manage- 
ment of the Marne Productions, play- 
ing Baltimore this week, will undergo 
reconstruction before it comes to New 
York. 

Cabaret artists and picture em- 
ployes connected with Frank A. Mil- 
ler’s Lyceum will hold their annual 
ball at Arcadia Hall, Brooklyn, April 5. 





The new show for Rockwell Terrace, 
Brooklyn, is to be produced by Gil 
Brown. Allen Baer and James F. 
Smith are writing it. 

New York cabaret bookers have re- 
ceived orders to send along enter- 
tainers as well as musicians for the 
summer places. 

Tex McCloud, now appearing at 
Churchill’s, has been signed by Chas. 
Bornhaupt for a European vaudeville 
tour. He will open Liverpool June 16. 

George Perry has organized a ca- 
baret baseball team and offers to play 
any theatrical nine in the profession, 
for a side bet or sport, 

(Miss) F. Felber and Sylvia Edwards 
and Elaine Gordon are at the Palm 
Garden, Newark. 

Bennie Holzman is handling the pub- 
licity for Healey’s 66th street restau- 
rant revues. 

Bert Kelly’s jazz band opens at the 
Beau Arts, Atlantic City, March 24. 

Eddie Weil is looking after the news- 
paper publicity for Reisenweber’s. 


OBITUARY. 
Owen Dale. 

Owen Dale (in private life Wiiliam 
Heller), aged 67, died Feb. 21 in San 
Francisco. Dale was the last of a 
trio of entertainers on the Pacific 
Coast who had appeared in different 
theatres and performances for years, 
the other two bcing Matt Trayers and 
Junie McCree. Dale, with Trayers and 
McCree, for years appeared at the old 
Bella Union Theatre in ’Frisco and also 
the Old Cremorne (later named the 


Midway.) 
Earl McClure. 

Earl McClure (McClure and Dolly) 
died March 12 in Albuquerque, N. M., 
after four months’ illness. A widow 
and two children survive. 


IN MEMORY 
of My Beloved Husband 


Claude Leslie Golding 


Who died March 10th, 1919. 
At rest. 
CLARA KEATING GOLDING 





Ada Latham. 

Ada Latham died at Wilmot Flat, 
N. H., March 15 from a complication 
of diseases. The deceased was the 
wife of Charles Latham and of Charles 
and Ada Latham. 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


MY BROTHER 
Pvt. Townsend C. Young 


Who fell on 
The Field of Honor 


aL 
VERDUN—FRANCE 
October 12th, 1918. 
May his innocent soul rest in peace. 
HIS PROUD BUT SAD SISTER 


MYRTLE YOUNG 


Frank Dumont. 
Philadelphia, March 19. 

Frank Dumont, last of the old time 
minstrels, dropped dead in the box 
office of the old Ninth and Arch Streets 
Museum Theatre, Monday afternoon, 
while the performance was going on 
and the minstrels were playing “Do 
Men Marry for Love,” the last after- 
piece Dumont wrote and which he was 
unable to appear in owing to illness. 
Heart disease caused his death. 

Dumont was one of the best known 
ministrels in the world. He was also 
a writer of stage material as well as 
numerous songs. He was born in New 
York in 1848. He came to this city in 
the early 70’s to join the old Carncross 
& Dixie troupe. In 1895 he became 
proprietor of a theatre in which this 
troupe appeared. In 1911, Dumont’s 


Theatre, or as it was called, Eleventh 
Street Opera house, was sold and the 
company was moved to the old Muse- 
um at Ninth and Arch, where it has 
offered stock minstrel shows ever 
since. 

Dumont was the last survivor of the 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


of our dear friend and pal 


Ada Greenhalgh Lathem 


Who passed away March 15th, 1919, 
at Willmot Flat, N. H. 


May her dear soul rest in peace 


BOOTHBY and 
EVERDEAM 





Carncross & Dixie Co., Hughey Dough- 
erty and Mat Wheeler, who played 
with him, died in the same week and 
at about this time last year. He had 
not appeared on the stage since Christ- 
mas week. He is survived by his wife, 
Nellie Dumont. He was a member of 
the Masons and Elks. 


AboLPH E. MEYERS 


“DOLPH” 


in whose death show business loses 


a gentleman and a friend 
from 


THE BOYS 


in the Majestic Theatre Building 
Chicago 





Dumont was a mere boy in New 
York when he first met Billy Chap- 
man, who later became a police cap- 
tain and was called the czar of the 
tenderloin. Chapman recommended 
Dumont to George Christy, who ran a 
minstrel show at 585 Broadway. The 
boy remained all season and in 1863 
he went out with the Arlington and 
Donnicker Co. All the salary he re- 
ceived was 25 cents spending money 
and his board. Later he joined Duprez 
& Green’s Minstrels and then became 
a member of the San Francisco Min- 
strels on Broadway and wrote a bur- 
lesque on “Patience,” which ran 150 
nights. Dumont, Dougherty and a big 
company of old time minstre! stars 
made a trip to the Coast, and in 1870 
Dumont organized the company with 
which he remained until his death. It 
is expected the Dumont Company will 
finish the season under the direction 
of Howard Evans, who has been Du- 
mont’s business manager for many 
years. 


AUTHOR’S SOCIETY DINNER. 


The Society of Authors and Com- 
posers is to have a dinner at the Clar- 
idge March 29. The affair will be in 
the nature of a farewell to George 
Maxwell, president of the society and 
head of Riccordi & Co., the publishers, 
who is to sail for Italy on April 1, 


Gus Fay has returned to the “Sight 
Seers,” joining them at Paterson, 
March 20. Bert Weston, a local stock 
burlesque comedian, temporarily filled 
the spot. 


L. Weinberg, theatrical lawyer, has 
moved uptown with kis brother, J. 
Wienberg, having taken offices in the 
Brokaw Building. 

The Anna Held Junior Show, “Hello 
People,” direction Joseph Shea, has 
ended its road tour. Miss Held is 
planning to enter vaudeville. 
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VARIETY 








Naval Jazz Band 
Herbert Cliften 
Owen MeGiveney 
“Riding School” 
Gliding O’Mearas 
Keith’s Alhambra 
De Witt Burns & T 
Peronne & Oliver 


Chilson Ohrman 
Ashley & Skipper 
Emma Carus 


Jean Adair 

Regay & LorraineS 
Kelith’s Colonial 

Horeliek Co 

Joyce & Lewis 

“Yip Yip Yap” 

Moss & Frye 


Mullen & Coogan 
*Gretchen East Co 
Lillian Shaw 
Colour Gems 
Keith’s Riverside 
Fink’ s Mules 


— Jazz Band 


Josie “whether Co 
*Wm Gaxton Co 
*Bernard Granville 


Rinaldo- Bres 
Bruce Duffett Co 


Lasar & Dale 
Lillian Russell 


Keith’s H O 

2d half (20- 23) 
Novello Bros 
Bffie Lawrence Co 
Geo Rolland Co 
(Three to fill) 

ist half (24-26) 
a & Caron 





(Others to fill) 

2d half (27-30) 
Kennedy & Bruce 
Rita Boland 

B & H Gordon 
Bovarr Troupe 

roctor’s 125th St. 
a half (20-23) 
*Chas J Girard 
Cantwell & Walker 
Lazar & Dale 
waneer 8 _ 


halt f (24-26) 
Altho sters 
Shattuck & O'Neil 
Leo ee to All). 
(Three to 

2a half (27-30) 
Bell & Caron 


Hallen & Hunter 
Jimmy Hussey Co 
Ford &, Mtge ° 


3 uilitary P nemo 


Cameron taemens C 
Chuck Reisner 
Walker & Texas 

a half 
Story & Clark 


Dorothy Brenner 
Taylor Gratton Co 


.Proctor’s Sth Ave. 
24 half (20-23) 
Jap Wise Hound 


Lander Bros 
(Three to a) 


Mable ey 
Cantwell & Walker 


Ida May Chadwick 
Ward & Van 





y & Le 
(Others to fill) 
Proctor’s 23d St 
2d half (20-23) 


Rector Weher & L 
(Two to fill) 

ist haif (24-26) 
Brown's Dogs 


BILLS NEXT WEEK (MARCH 24) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 


ae for BB with Manda 


i cmae are ene « 


act is new, doing ne ee es ti nppearing after absence from 


er Gapetan ie iy where’ lated fn te 
B. F. KEITH 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 
NEW YORK CITY B & H Gordon 


*Bert Williams 
*27th Div Boys 


Curzon Sisters 

2d half (27-30) 
Quincy 4 

(Four to fill) 

BROOKLYN 
Keitth’s Bushwick 

(Request Week) 
Gliding O’Mearas 
BEd Norton 
Frank Conroy Co 
Gilbert & Friedland 
The Sharrocks 
Bradley & Ardine 
Phina & Picks 
Stuart Barnes 
Four Nortons 
Howard's Ponies 

Keith’s Orpheum 
Beeman & Andersen 
Juliette Dika 
“Memory Book” 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Mile Dazie Co 
Mignon 
Collins & Hart 
Toney & Norman 

2d half (20-23) 
Bolger Bros 
Linton & Girls 
Taylor Gratton Co 
Lear Edmonds & M 
(Two to fill) 

Ist half (24-26) 
Lillian & Twin Bros 
Quincy 4 
Howard Lang’d & F 
*Hoey & Lee 
*Gautier’s Brickl'rs 

2d half (27-30) 
Leo Zarrell Duo 
Geo Rolland Co 
Libonati 
Ida May Chadwick 
Curzon Sisters 

Keith’s Prospect. 

2d half (20-23) 
The Geralds 
American Comedy 8 
Halligan & Sykes 
Janis & Chaplain 
Mack & Earl 
Beeman & Anderson 

Ist half )24-26) 
Mahoney & Auburn 
Powers & Waliace 
Smith & Austin 
Frank Gaby 
Winston’s Lions 

34 half (27-30) 
Gautfer’s Bricklay’s 
Ryan & Joyce 
Shattuck & “O'Neil 
Winston’s Lions 
(One to fill) 

Halsey 
Lillian Dogs 
A & L Belle 
“Oh George” 
Two Jesters 
“Home Review” 

2d half 
Josi 


Weil & Mallon 
Will Oakland Co 
Lowry & Prince 
Fisher & Hart 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Precter’s 
(Troy Split) 
1st half 
La Peliu 
Evans & Chase 
“In the Dark” 
McWaters & Tyson 
Neil McKinley Co 
Ishikawa Japs 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Orpheum 
Rose @& Ellis 
Corcoran & Mack 
Mr & Mrs Emmett 
Fern & Davis 
“Honeymoon Inn” 
2d half 
Simmons & Brantley 
Harry Tenney Co 
Eddie Carr Co 
Hartfords 
(One to fill) 
a PA. 


Orph 
Lucille & & 'Cockie” 
Davis & Greenlee 
Hugh Herbert Co 
Milo 


3 Weber Girls 
2d half 

Harlequin 3 

Pat Barrett 

Demarest & Doll 

Kerslake’s Pigs 

(One to fill) 
ATLANTA 


Lyrie 
(Birmingham split) 
ist half 


Grace Ayer & Bro 
Gt Western 4 
McCarthy & Faye 
Holmes & Wells 
“Cabaret De Luxe” 


Ram md matines, when not otherwise indicated.) 
te the booking offices they are 





WHIRLWIND WIZARDS 


THE LA VARS 


In Baneing Like Machine Guns 
JULIAN ELTINGE CO., Season 18-19 











Parsons & Irwin 
Dickinson & Deageon 
Bessie Clayton 


(Ist half playing 
Camp Jackson 


Joe Jackson 
(One to fill) 


CAMBRIDGE, 


The De Glynns 

Pistel & Cushing 
Fargo & Richard 
Princeton Girls 
Maurice Samuels Co 


Armstrong & Smith 
Bdna & Luby 
Musical Revue 


BALTIMORE 
De Ww Young & Sis 


J C Nugent Ce 
H&A Seymour 


Chris Edwards 


Romas Troupe 
Stoddard & Hynes 
Venetian Troupe 
Ward & West 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Ed Gingras Co 
Norton & Lee . “5 
Belle Baker 
The Millettes 


Princess White Deer 
Kinkaid Kiities 


Massee & Arch 
Pat O’Hearn 


Doole & Dooley 
Mme Clifford Co 7 


Doris Lester 3 
J C Mack Co 
Tiny Armstrong Herman Timberg Co 
Paul Brady 
Homer & DuBard 


BINGHAMTON, 
N Ezra Matthews Co 


Hong Kong Tr 


U 
Milton & DeL’g Sis 
CH: Vanes” 


(Columbie  Eplit) 
t half 


Archer & Carr 
Libby Brown & C 


De Vere & Lewis 


Stevens & Hollister 

BIRMINGHAM, 
Lyric Gus dieaucene 
(Atlanta split) Helen Vincent 
ist half Frank Stafford 


a > 
Marl & Sunshine The Pickfords 


FRED ferees 


aa ake It From 





“Business Is Bus” 
Hodge Podge 6 


CHARLOTTE, N. O. 
Academy 
(Roanoke split) 
ist half 
Martin & Fabrini 
ohnson Bros & J 
ames Devlin Co 


Zeno & Mandel 
3 Gorman Girls 


CHATTANOOGA 
Rialto 
(Knoxville split) 
1st half 

The Skatelles 
Florence Gladiola 
“Poughkeepsie” 


Armstrong & James 
“Playmates” 


CHESTER, PA. 


B. F. Keith’s 
Kennedy & Nelson 
Laughlin & West 


Marion Harris 
Alan Brooks Co 
Harry Breen 
Madame Petrova 
Van & Schenck 
Strassels Animals 


Art La Fleur 
Norwood & Hall 
Arthur Havel 
Gillen & Mulcahy 
Prince Jovedah Co 


B & L Walton 


Kennedy 8 & D 
Neff & Murray 


Evans & Nelson 
Davis Lester 
Wilson Bros 
“All for — 


Capt Kidder Co 
Princess White Deer 


n 
Kinkaid Kilties 


CINCINNATI 

B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday Opening) 
Gordon & Rica 
Helene Davis 


Robt H Hodge Co 

Eugene Emmett 

Casting Campbells 
BROCKTON 


Strand 
Rosette Girls 
Allen & Moore 
Dugan & Raymond 

2d half 


Burke Touhy Co 
Billy Gleason 
Diamond & Brennan 


Texas Comedy 4 
Palfrey Hall & B 
Grenadier Girls 

s Harry Hines 
Marlo & Duffy 


E. HEMMENDINGER * jO%" SvREET 
Jewelers to the Profession 
LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 








CLEVELAND 
Hip 

Kaban Japs 
Ethel Hopkins 
Jimmy Lucas Co 
“What Girls Do” 
Eadie Leonard Co 
Brendel & Bert 
(Three to fill) 


COLUMBIA 
Columbia 
(Charleston split) 
ist half 

8 Farmerettes 
Skipper K & R 
H M Racey Co 
Edna Bennett 

The Milette 


COLUMBUS 

RB. F. Keith’s 
Martin & Bayes 
Hallen & Fuller 
Tarzan 
Eddie Foyer 
Rita Mario Orch 
Al & F Steadman 
Levitation 

DAYTON 

B. FE. Keith’s 
York’s Dogs 
Sherman & Uttry 
Harry Holman Co 
Chief Caupolican 
‘Hands Across Sea” 
Kitner & Reaney 
Prosper & Maret 


DETROIT 

Temple 
Walter C Kelly 
Dolly Connelly 
Nash & O’Donnell 
7 Honey Boys 
Amoros Sisters 
Klein Bros ~_ 
Kenny Masong@ S 
2 La Dellas 


DORCHESTER, 
MASS, 


Codman Sq. 
Smith & Tosel 
Stoddard & Hynes 
Eugene Emmett 
Ziska & King 

2d half 
Drew & Wallace 
Cummins & White 
Weston Harris 
Walsh & Edwards 

Franklyn Pk. 
Aubrey & Riche 
Gualano & Mar 
Dutiel & Covey 
Duguesne Co 

2d half 
The Ziras 
Pat O’Hearn 
Dorothy Hayes 
Nip & Tuck 


EASTON, PA. 
Able O H 
Simmons & Branley 
Harry Tenney Co 

Eddie Carr Co 
4 Hartfords 
(One to fill) 
2a half 
Rose & Ellis 
Corcoran & Mack 
Fern & Davis 
Stan Stanley Co 
Melant 5 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Proctors 
Dancing D’Illusion 
Hugh Clark 
J Le Croix Co 
Dolly Kay 
Emmy’s Pets 
(One to fill) 
24 half 
Mona Gray & Sis 
Set J Dixon 
Wallace Clerk Co, 
Temple 4 
(Two to fill) 
ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
Majestic 


Wallen & La Favor 


Dorothy & Buster 

Philbrick & Devoe 

Browns Mus Rev 
2d half 

Van Baldwin 3 

Libby Brown & C 

Sabini LaPearl 


ERIE, PA, 


Colonial 
Holliday & Willette 


Fred Allen 
“Fash’n De Vogue” 
Stromberg & Lern’s 
Scotch Lassies 
FALL RIVER, 
MASS, 
Empire 
Roode & Francis 
Ben Smith 
Billle Reeves Co 
Masters & Kraft 
Brown’s Consta 
2d half 
Hawkins & McClay 
B & H Mann 
Maurice Samuels Ce 
Ross Wise Co 
Horelick & Sarampa 


GRAND RAPIDS 
Empress 
Cycling Brunettes 

Frank Crumit 
Ora Sisters 

Nellie Nichols 
Helen Ware 
Moran & Mack 
Study in Sculpture 





HALIFAX, N. S. 

Aekers. 
Marie Fitzhugh 
Cushing & Irene 
Geo Bock 
Barkley & Danna 
The Ferraros 

Strand 

(29-4 
Todesca & Todesca 
Louise Lyons 
Pedwick & De Vere 
Francis Renault 
Jerome & Herbert 


HAMILTON 
Lyrie 
Royal Gasgoines 
Emma Stephens 
Arnold & Allman 
O’Donnell & Blair 
Elkins Fay & BD 
(One to fill) 


HAVERHILL, 
MASS, 
Colonial 


Bellthazer Bros 
White & Ryan 


Dobbs Welch Co 

Work & Keit 

“Country Girl’ 
2d half 


B & IL, Walton 
Janet Childs 
Geo Graves Co 
Wilton Sisters 
La Rosette Girls 


INDIANAPOLIS 
B. F. Keith’s 
Nestor & La Salle 
Kimberly & Page 

Harry Cooper 
Mrs G Hughes Co 
Nitta Jo 

Chas Ahearn Co 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Star 
Devere & Lewis 
Smith & Garfield 
2d half 

Sultan 
Philbrick & Devoe 
Brown's Mus High's 


JACKSONVILLE, 
Arende 
(Savannah split) 
ist half 
Bernard & Merritt 

Julia Curtis 
McDevitt Kel & L 
Finley & Hill 
Stewart & Mercer 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


B F Keith's 
2d half (20-28) 
“Military Maids” 


Griffiths & Dow 


Conway & Fields 
Ja Da Trio 
Shattuck & O'Neil 
ist half (24-26) 
Johnnie oods 


“Turn of the Card” 
Frankie Heath Co 


(Two to fill) 
2a half (27-30) 


Lillian & Twin Bro 


American Comedy 3 
7 Musical Spillers 
Emmy’s Pets 

(Two to fill). 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Majestic 

(Sheridan 8q 

Pittsburgh Split) 
ist half 


John Olins 
Henkel & Mae 
“What a Night” 
Randow Trio 
Mildred Valmore 


KNOXVILLE, 
TENN, 

Bijou 
(Chattanooga split) 
lst half 
Horton & La Treska 

Ellis & Caryl 

Alma & Merrimans 
Smith & Kaufman 
5 Idania’s 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Colonial 
Mme Ellis 
Roth & Roberts 
5 Martins 
(One to fill) 
2d haif 
Watson’s Dogs 
Mme Ellis 
Mills & Lockwoed 
(One to fill) 


LOUISVILLE 
. F. Keith’s 
(Nashville split) 
ist haif 
Emerson & Baldwin 
Naida Norain 
Clayton Drew 
Players 
College 6 
St Onge & Ritche 
Keith’s Anderson 
Van Cellag 
Gardner & Hartm’n 
Bennett & Richards 
Mercedes 
Geo Austin Moore 
Btone & Kaliss 
A & M Clark 
The Duttons 
Ja» J Morten 
met xy MASS, 
BF Keith’s 
4 Keltons 





RESULT OF INFLUENZA 


Falling out of hair and dryness of sesip, due to 
influenza, positively cured by the use of Our Wonder- 


ful Hair-A-Gain at 


STASIA MOORE’S 


MAIR-A-GAIN SHOP 
*Phone for appointment—Circle Pry 


221 West 49th 


Grindell & Ester 

Alfred Latell Co 

4 Haley Sisters 

Claire Vincent Co 

Miller & Lyle 

Sheppard & Ray 
LYNN, MASS, 

Olympia 

3 Melfords 

Gilbert & Kenney 

Willie Solar 


Diamond & Brennan 


2d half 
Dawn June 
Alma Gray Co 
Gray & Parker 


Brown Constabules 


Waldorf 
The Belldays 
3 Harmony Girls 


Robt H Hodge Co 


Nip & Tuck 

2d half 
Roode & Francis 
Gualano & Mar 
Neff & Murray 
Apdales Animals 


MANCHESTER, 
. H. 


Palace 


Whirlwind Hogans 


Janet Childs 
3e0 L Graves Co 
Wilton Sis 
Venetian Gypsies 
2d half 
Work & Keit 
White & Ryan 
Dabbs Welch Co 
Penn & Cunning 
“Country Girl” 
MOBILE 
Grand 
(New Orleans split) 
ist haif 
Evelyn & Margaret 
Waiman & Berry 
Howard & White 
Willy Rogers 
“The Decorators” 





ow Yerk 


Paul Kisist Co 
Al H White Co 
Llora Hoffma od 
Marlette Manixin 


NEW marsala 
MASS, 
Olympia 

Cummins & White 
Hawkins & McClay 
Burke Touhy Co 
Belly Gleason 
aac 4 Sarampa 


alf 
Dog Taxi 
Allen & Moore 
8 Harmony Girls 
Ben Smith 
Billy Reeves Co 


NEW ORLEANS 
Palace 
(Mobile Split) 
7st half 
Fred Kornan = 

Lion Tamer 
Melnotte & Leedum 
“Helle People H’o’” 
(One to fll} 
witele” te = R. £. 


Mabel Whitman Co 
Alma Gray Co 
Dog Taxi 
B & H Mann 
Revue Comes 

24 hal 


The Belidays 
Masters & Kraft 
Aubrey & Riche 
Wayne Marsh & C 
Ziska & King 
ea Pe NEWS, 


Liberty 
(Petersburg Split) 
ist haif 
Nelusco & Hurley 
Clinton & Rooney 
Rawson & Claire 


Frank Gould 
Clayton 








$14 weex ROOM FoR Two 
5 one from All Theatres 
riooking Central 


$16 wee SUITES ponsee 


Consisting of Parior, Bedroom and Sath 
Light, Alry, with All Improvements 


REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 
New York City 











MONTGOMERY, 
Grand 
8 Rosaires 
The Reynolds 
Old Soldier Fiddlers 
Hamilton & Barnes 
“Current of Fun” 
2d half 
Bud Lorraine 
Morgan & Kloter 
Master Gabriel Co 
Sam Hearn 
Swan & Swan 
MONTREAL 
Princess 
Nathano Bro 
Petty Reat & Bro 
Gibson & Cornalla 
Claudia Coleman 
“Net Py Be Marie” 
Orth od 
Moran & Wiser 
St Denis 
Zeda & Hoot 
Cecilla & Bernice 
Montambo & Nap 
Sterling Sax 4 
Great Richards 
MT. VERNON, N. Y¥. 
Procter’s 
24 half (20-28) 
7 Glasgow Maids 
Dorothy Hollis Co 
Beaumont & Arnold 
Jerome & Herbert 
Ida May Chadwick 
Collins & Hart 
Ist half (24-26) 
Rita Boland 
Hallen & Hunter 
Al Raymond 
Singers Midgets 
22d half (27-30) 
Mahoney & Auburn 
Althoff Sisters 
Cantwell & Walker 
Singers Midgets 
NASHVILLE 


Princess 
(Louisville Split) 

lat haif. 
Rich & Lenore 


NORFOLK 
ars ar 4 
(eae plit) 


Baxley & Pesta 
Glasgow Maids 
Bert Swor 
Kitaro’s Japs 


OTTAWA 


Kartelli 

Green & De be 
Jessieo Hayward Ce 
Darrel & Bdwards 
La Bernicia Co 


PATERSON, N, J. 
tie 


Yoshi 

De Vine & Wms 
Marie Hart Band 
meneeey = & oe 


Gaston paher 
Powers & Wallace 
Nelsa’n & Barry B’ys 
(One to fill) 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Scenic 


Jimmy Dunn 
Dorothy Hayes Co 
Meredith & Snoozer 
Bobby Heath Co 

2d half 
Whirlwind Hogans 
Nakoe Japs 
Joe Towle 
Morgan & Gray 


PETERSBURG 
Century 
(Newport N Split) 
lst half 

Belle Sisters 
Nord & Goodrich 
Homer Lind Co 


Martin & Webb 
Marzellas Bird 


Per. 
B. F. Keith 
McIntosh & Maids 

Yvette & Rugel 





DR. S. M. FRANK 
SURGEON DENTIST 


yenee. oe THE PROFESSION 


CA 
865 EIGHTH AVE 


ve E 
(THREE DOORS ABOVE 48rd ST.) 


W YORK 
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YOU NEED ME FOR YOUR NEW ACT 


WILL J. HARRIS 


VAUDEVILLE 


WRITE 


Majestic Theatre Bidg., - nl. 





Haines Co 


Duffy 


Robt T 

Bernard & 

Ford Sisters 

Mr & Mrs Barry 

Edna Goodrich Co 

Rooney & Bent 

Geo N Brown 
Girard 

Brent & Aubre) 

Bell & sell 

Swiss Song Birds 

Mumford & Stanley 
2d half 

7 Brats 

Johnson «& 

Singing 3 

(One to fill) 
Keystone 

Tetsuwari Japs 

O’Brien & D Girls 

“The Scout” 

Geo Jessel! 

“Ocean Bound” 
Allegheny 
Dorothy Southern 3 

The Le Grohs 
Henry Marshall Co 
Wm Ebbs Co 
Jazzland Naval 8 
Grand 
Jack Morrissey 
Three Razellas 
JI Cc Lewis Co 
Ralph Smalley 
Bernard & Scarth 
Jelli Troupe 
PITTSBURGH 
Davis 
Martyn & Florence 
Ethel McDonough 
Harry Watson Co 
Georgie Price 
“Flirtation” 
James Watts Co 
Felix Adler & Ross 
Avon Comedy 4 
Wm Penn 
Jerome & Albright 
Cartwell & Harris 
Dooley & Dooley _ 
“That’s Go'’g S’me” 
2a half 
Swiss Song Birds 
Billy Elliott 
Wiison Bros 
“All For Ladies” 
(One to fill) 


Crane 


i & Raymond 
Art Imp ressions 
(One to fll) 

ROANOKE 


Roanoke 
(Charlotte Split) 

ist half 
Maria 
Barber & Johnson 
Nevins & Gordon 
Jas Thompson Co 
3 Romans Sisters 


ROCHESTER 
Temple 
Alice Bis Co 
Francis Kennedy 


Mayo & Lynn 
Espe & Dutton 
Waiter Weems 


The Brads 
Rosam’d & Dorothy 
(One to fill) 

ST. JOHN, N. B. 


oO. H,. 

(21-24) 
Marie Fitzhugh 
Cushing & Irene 
Geo Bock 
Barkley & Danna 


The Ferraros 
(25-27) 


Todesca & Todes« a 
Louise Lyons 
Fedwick & De Vere 
Franci Renault 
Jerome & Herbert 
SALEM, MASS. 
Federal 
Dawn June 
Gray & Parke 
Ross Wyse Co 
2d half 


Bellthazer Bros 
Dugan & Raymond 
Elsie Maines Boys 
SAVANNAH 
Bijou 
(Jacksonville Split) 
lst half 
Miller & Capman 
Keene & Wems 
“Petticoats” 
Embs & Aiton 
White’s Circus 
SCHENECTADY 
Proctor’s 


Willie Hale & Bro 











Catering to the 
ladies and gentlemen. 


Appointments made. 





Sheridan Sq 
(Johnstown Split) 
ist half 

Chas Edenburg 
Wms & Mitchell 
Ruth Curtis Band 
Gonne & Albert 
Claire & Atwood 
Harris 
May Foster Co 
McLaughlin & West 
Roberts & Rebin 
Fred Rogers 
“Tango Shoes” 
PORTLAND, ME. 
BF Keith’s 
Bush Bros 
Geraro & Carmen 
Wood & Wyde 
M B Reilly 
Wilfred Clark Co 
Stone & Hayes 
PROVIDENCE 
B. F. Keith’s 
Raymond Wilbert 
Eadie & Ramsden 
Le Maire Hayes Co 
Martelle 
Mr & Mrs Melb’rne 
Janet Adair Co 
The Sirens 
QUINCEY, MASS. 
Kinkaid 
Peete & mavens 
(,gladys Moffett o 
(0)! 2d half 
‘?rulley 
Ashton & Ross 
M Whitman & Kids 
READING, PA. 
Majestic 
Belle & Wood 
Barron & Burt 
Melani 5 
Stan Stanley Co 
H & A Scranton 
2d half 
Harvey Heaney & G 
Jack Kennedy Co 
Willie Solar 
3 Weber Girls 
RICHMOND 
(Norfolk Split) 


Allen Clifford & B 
“Mr Inquisitive” 


M. SHIELDS 


Theatrical 
Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring and Hydro-Facial Massage. , 
ist in the scientific cure of baldness, falling hair, 
itching scalp and dandruff. Quick results. 
EXAMINATIONS FREE 


162 WEST 48th STREET 





Profession. For 


Special- 





Tel. Bryant 2552 









Girls 
Archer & Belford 


3 Tivoli 


Andrew Mack 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Payton Howard & L 
Whitfield & Ireland 
John T Doyle Co 
Geo Armstrong 
Gypsy Troubadours 


SHAMOKIN, PA. 
Gar oO. iy. 

Ist half (24-26) 
Nelson's Animals 
Townsend & Wilbur 

jen Hilbert 
Billy Hart Girls 
SYRACUSE 
Proctor’s 
4 Ankers 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Ge ra) ys lg 
“Very Good Eddie” 
2d half 
Willie Hale Co 
Chapl’e & Steinette 
Andrew Mack 
“Very Good Eddie” 
Crescent 
Ralph Stenard 
Bessie Mack Co 
Minnie Harrison 
Stevens & Hollister 
2d half 
Sabini & LaPearl 
Van Baldwin 3 
Galnette 
Dorothy & Buster 
TOLEDO 
B. F. Keith's 
Lormer Girls 
Donald Roberts 
“Sweeties” 
Susan Tompkins 
Marx Bros Co 
Florence Tempest C 
3 Johns 


TORONTO 
Shea’s 
Wilfred Du Bois 
(Gireen & Parker 
Will Ward Girls 
Emily Darrel] 


Bryan & Broderick 
Adele Rowland 





DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN 


Room 208, Putnam Bullding 
NEW 


1193 Broadway 


YORK CITY 


« 


Lyons & Yosco 
sendenet Doneg'’n 
H 


Geo & Nellie Lash 
White & West 
Eddie Heron Co 
Carrie Lilie 
Dietrick & Vincent 
Hadji Imbirk 
TROY, N. Y. 
Proctor’s 
(Albany Split) 
ist half 
Hierbert 3 
Lillian Herlin Co 
Geo D Hart Co 
Morris & Campbell 
xy otiington Cross 
Gruber’s Animals 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Taylor 0. H, 
Watson's Dogs 
Cook & Perry 
Ethel Roseman Co 
Mills & Lockwood 
Capt Kidder Co 
2d half 
Miss Roderick 
Weston & Eline 
“Oh George” 
Roth & Roberts 
Ed Gingras Co 
UNION HILL, N. J. 
Lincoln 
The Renzettas 
Towry & Prince 
McMahon Dia & R 
Temple 4 
Asher & Hart 
2d half 
\ & L Belle 
2 Jesters 
“Home Review” 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Colonial 
Winchell & Green 
Alice Hamilton 
Berc-umonte & Arn'ld 
Pietro 
C & M Kaufman 
2d half @ 
Archer & Belford 
Sampsel & Leonh'dt 
Pietro 
(Two to fill) 
WALTHAM, MASS, 
Waldorf 
Ronair & Ward 
Wayne Mars & C 
2d half 
Gilbert & Kenney 
Duquesne Co 


Waser. 


. C. 

B. F. Keith’s 
Girl in Air 
Patten & Marks 
J & EB Connelly 
Sidney Phillips 
Gus Edwards Co 


Doolev & Sales 
Art 
WILLIAMSPORT 

Family 

(27-29) 

2d half 
Wallen & La Favor 
Jerome & Albright 
Billy Hart & Girls 
Ben Hilbert 


T Wilbur Co 
Nelson’s Actors 
WILMINGTON, 
DEL. 
Garrick 
Minnie Faust & Bro 
Rob & Robertson 
Thorndyke & Cur’n 
Sidney & Townley 
Olsen & Johnson 
Elinore & Williams 
Rigoletto Bros 
WOONSOCKET 
Bijou 
Nakae Japs 
Joe Towle 
Morgan & Gray 
2d half 
Meredith & Snoozer 
Jimmy Dunn 
Bobby Heath Co 
YORK, PA. 
Opera House 
Harlequin 3 
Pat Barrett 
Jack Kennedy Co 


Harvgy Heaney & G 
Kers@ike’s Pigs 
2d half 
Belle & Wood 
3arron & Burt 
Hugh Herbert Co 
Milo 
H & A Scranton 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Hip 
Rose & Moon 
Keane & White 
Bowman & Shea 
Burt & Rosedale 
Geo MacFarlane 
Wilbur Mack Co 
Phyllis N Terry 
Orville Stamm 





Poli Circuit 





BRIDGEPORT 

Poli’s 

Aaron Family 

Mona Gray & Sis 

Day & Nevill 

Jones & Greenlee 

“Not Now, Later’ 
2d half 


{ Dancing Demons 
Kelso & Leighton 
Hendricks & Evans 
toyal Uyena Japs 
Plaza 
B & M Keller 
Arthur Whitlaw 
“Among Those 
Present” 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
3 Daring Sisters 
J & A Reilly 
Ernest Duppille 
Wright & Percival 
(One to fill) 


HARTFORD 
Poli’s 
Wire & Walker 
Conwell & O’Dea 
Harry Green Co 
Lane & Moran 


5 Panduers 


2d half 
Aarons Family 
T & C Britton 


Jane Courthope Co 

W & M Rogers 

“Not Now, Later” 
NEW HAVEN 

Bijou 

3 Variety Girls 

McD & Heagney 

Ernest Duppille 

3 Daring Sisters 

(One to fill) 


2d half 


B & M Keller 
Carlita & Lewis 
Arthur Whitlaw 
“Among Those 
Present” 

Palace 
Hendricks & Evans 
Kelso & Leighton 
Wright & Percival 
Howard & Sadler 
Uyena Japs 

2d half 
Leonard & Wright 
Simpson & Dean 
Peterson K & M 
Harry Green Co 
Jones & Greenlee 


SCRANTON 
Poli’s 
(Wilkes Barre split) 
ist half 
Red & Blondy 
Manning & Lee 
H Stanley Rev 
Olsen & Johnson 
The Nelsons 
Griffith 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS, 


Palace 
The Philmers 
Lang & Green 
Peterson K & M 
“Here They Come” 
2d half 
Hart & Dymond 
Chas Martin 
L. & G Archer 
“My Lady’s Gown” 
Lane & Moran 


, WATERBURY 
Polis 
Hart & Dymond 
Madison & Win 
Jane Courthope Co 
4 Dancing Demons 
“My Lady’s Gown” 


2d half 
Wire & Walker 
Lang & Green 


Day & Neville 
Howard & Sadler 
5 Panduers 


WILKES-BARRE 


Poli’s 
(Scranton split) 
1st half 
Areo Bros 
T & D Ward 
“Petticoat, Min- 
strels” 
Dick Knowles 
Oklahoma 4 


WORCESTER 
Poli’s 
Leonard & Wright 

T & C Britton 
Simpson & Dean 
W & M Rogers 
Elsie Maines Boys 
2d half 
The Philmers 
McD & Heagney 
Robins & Partner 
(Two to fill) 
Plaza 
J & A Reilly 
Chas Martin 
Carlita & Lewis 
lL. & G Archer 
2d half 
“Here They Come” 





CHARLIE WILSON 


“THE LOOSE NUT” 
Featured on Orpheum Circuit 
(Smith & Hughes) 





CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 


VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
hicago 


BATTLE CREEK, 
MICH, 
Bijou 
Mankin 
Davis & Walker 
Gilroy Haynes & M 
Middleton & § 
2d haif 
Melroy Sisters 
J & B Creighton 
Elsie Williams «Co 
Barry & Layton 
Marriott Troupe 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
Bijou 
2d half 
“Pretty Baby” 
FLINT, MICH. 
Palace 
Hill Tivoli & H 
Daniels & Walters 
Leigh Delacey Co 
Fred Berrens 
Fatima 


Wells & Crest 

Gilroy Haynes & M 

Knox Wiison 

(One to fill) 

JACKSON, MICH. 
Orpheum 

Hudson Sisters 


Hal Johnson Co 

J Raymond 

Herman & Shirley 
2d half 

Mankin 

Sheldon & Dailey 

Ben Deeley Co 

Fred Berrens 

Hill Tivoli & H 


LANSING, MICH. 

Bijou 
B I Cycle 
Sheldoj & Dailey 
Paul Decker Co 
Eva Fay 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Herman & Shirley 
Daniels & Walters 
Hal Johnson Co 
Middleton & §S 
Eva Fay 
SAGINAW, MICH. 

Jeff Strand 

“Pretty Baby” 

2d half 
Hip & Napoleon 
Hudson Sisters 
Leigh Delacey Co 
Fatima 
(One to fill) 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CHICAGO 

Maitestic 
Morgan Dancers 
Clifton Crawford 
Roland Travers 
Lee & Cranston 
Venita Gould 
Lydell & Macey 
H & G Ellsworth 
A & G Falls 

Palace 

H Bosworth Co 
Molly McIntyre Co 
Jas C Morton Co 
Grant & Jones 
Barr Twins 
Edwin George 
Pailey & Cowan 


Wells & Crest 
McConnell & Austin 
4 Harmony Kings 
Flector 

“Dream Fantasies” 
Lunette Sisters 


LOS ANGELES 
Orpheum 


(Sunday Opening) 
Bennett Sisters 
Claudius & Scarlet 
Diane & Rubini 
Brenck’s Models 
Vallecita’s Leopards 
Walter Fenner Co 
Jos Howard Co 

Flo Roberts 





RITA MARIO and CO. 


10—Instrumentalists superb—10 


Next Weex 


(March 24)—Kelth’s, Columbus 





State Lake 
Courtney Sisters 
“Forest Fire” 

Thru Thick & Thin 
Margaret Farrell 
Bison City 4 
Bowers W & C 
Gue & Haw 
Harm’'yn & O’Connor 
(Opening act to be 
filled in by Chicago 
office.) 
CALGARY 
Orpheum 
“The Miracie” 
H Rempel Co 
Hickey Bros 
Davis & Rich 
Paul LaVarre & Br 
Clara Morton 
Genaro & Gold 
DENVER 
Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
Rae Samuels 
Robins’s Elephants 
“White Coupons” 
Cameron DeVitt Co 
C & M Dunbar 
Kennedy & Rooney 
Jos Jefferson Tr 
DES MOINES 
Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
Ferry 
Sarah Padden Co 
Brierre & King 
Blossom Seeley Co 
Santos & Hayes 
Franke Browne 
Muriel Worth 

DULUTH 

Orpheum 
(Sunday ae 
A & D Lam 
Margaret Young 
Great tr 
E & E Adair 
Gene Greene Co 
A Kellerman Co 
Larue & Dupree 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
“American Ace” 

J & M Harkins 
C & E Barry 
Leo Beers 
Mazie King Co 
Caroline Kohl Co 
Nadji 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Orpheum 
(Wed Opening) 
“Only Girl’ 
Wm Smythe 
Jennings & Mack 


MEMPHIS 
Orpheum 
Edwards’ Rev 
The Littlejohns 
Bert Fitzgibbon 
Basil & Allen 

Rae E Ball & Bro 
“Birds of Feather” 


MILWAUKEE 
Majestic 
Trixie Friganza 
“All for emocr” 
Sydney Clark 
Chas Grapewin Co 
DeWolf Sisters 
Dale & Burch 


Gus 


4 Boises 
ene = a 
Orpheum 


(Sunday "tethiog) 
Wallace Galvin 

4 Buttercups 
Maud Earl Co 
Lessie Browning 
Swar & Avey 
Wilson & Aubrey 
Lucille Cavanaugh 


NEW ORLEANS 
Orpheum 
“Suffraget Revue” 

Bob Hall 

Wilkes & Dunn 
Gallagher & Rooley 
The Gladiators 
Katheryn Murray 


OAKLAND 
Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
Valeska Suratt Co 
Hy B Toomer Co 

Levolos 

Walters & Walters 
Sid Townes 

Geo Yeoman 

Sue Smith 


OMAHA 
Orpheum 
‘Sunday Opening) 
Sansone & Delilah 
Elsie Ruegger Co 
Lee Kohlmar Co 

Harry Jolson 
Stella Mayhew 
Eddie Borden Co 
White & Beckwith 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Orpheum 
E Foy Family 
Jean Barrios 
Coakley & Dunlevy 
The Flemings 
Martha Hamilton 
Ethel Natalie Co 
Steve & Juhanez 
Bert Wheeler Co 


SACRAMENTO 
Orpheum 
(24-25) 
(Same bill plays 
Stockton 26-27, 
Fresno 28-29) 
John B Hymer Co 
McKay & Ardine 
Wanzer & Palmer 
Everett’s Circus 
Primrose 4 
Street Urchin 
Rodriquez Bros 
SALT LAKE 
Orpheum 
(26-29) 
“Heart of A Wood” 
Bert Baker 
Burns & Frabito 
Westony & Lorr’ne 
“Shrapnel Dodgers” 
3 Mizunos 
Scott Gibson 


ST. LOUIS 
Orpheum 
Lt Pat O’Brien 
Henry Lewis 
“For Pity’s Sake” 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
Degnon & Clifton 
Rupp & Lyndon 
The Randells 
Hogan & Lockett 
ST. PAUL 
Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
Stanley & Birnes 
Grace Nelson 
Ames & Winthrop 
I & B Smith 


Clark & Verdi 
Oaski & Taki 
Blossom Seeley 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
Theo Kosloff Co 
Rockwell & Fox 
Pian & Hdwards 
Lewis & White 
Nolan & Nolan 
Demarest & Collett 
Kate & Wiley 
“4 Husbands” 
SEATTLE 
Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
Paul Dickey Co 
Adams & Griffith 
Hobson & Beatty 
Chas Wilson 
Kirksmith Sisters 
McIntyres 
Girls Of Altitude 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Orpheum 
Sam Mann Co 
Chas Irwin 
Berry & Jonani 
Polly Moran 
Fantino Troupe 
Marconi Bros 
WINNIPEG 
Orpreum 
“Reckless Eve” 
Crawf & Broderick 
Rita Johnson 
Bessie Rempel Co 
Merritt & Bridwell 
The Sterlings 
Clinton Sisters 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago 


ALTON, ILL. 
Hi 


lip 

Hahn Weller & K 
Ellis-Knowlin Tr 

2d half 
Lottie Mayer Co 
BELLVILLE, ILL. 

Washington 

Lottie Mayer Co 
Dan Ahearn 

2d half 
B & E Frawley 
Harry Rose 
CEDAK™ RAP., IA. 

Majestic 
Sylvia Loyal Co 
“Rainbow Rev” 
“Pinched” 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Dancing McDonalds 
A Nicholson Duo 
R & VonKaufman 
“Mile a Minute” 
Madge Maitland 
P & Accomplice 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

Orpheum 
Lamberti 
Mann & Mallory 
“Number Please” 
Roach & McCurdy 
Jordon Girls 

2d half 
Francis & Noro 
Dugas & Variety 4 
Edw Esmond Co 
Ben K Benny 
Francis Arabs 

CHICAGO 

American 
Geo W Moore 
Evans & Deane 
Mitchell & Mitch 
Angel & Fuller 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Tracey Reba & F 
McCormack & Wal 
Jack Goldie 
J Beckwith & P 
(Two to fill) 


Empress 
Rouble Simms 
Stien & Arnold 
*Argo & Virgina Sis 
McCormack & Wal 
Nick Hufford 
The Briants 

24 half 
Maker & Schenck 
Fred Elliott 
“Childhood ays” 
Conrad & ayo 
Frear Bagett & F 


Kedzie 
Bicknell 
Ovando Duo 
Elsie Williams Co 
Brooks & George 
“Making Movies” 
24 half 
Stein & Arnold 
*‘FWere & There” 
Argo & Virginia 
“Making Movies” 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
Columbia 
Vere & Verci 
Keane & Walsh 
“Revue DeLuxe” 
Arthur Deagon 
Paul Levan & D 
2d half 
Mlie D’Aures Co 
Panama Trio 
W Hutchinson Co 
John Geiger 
“Girl on Magazine” 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Empress 
Francis & Nord 


Dugas & Variety 4 
Edw Esmond Co 
Jack Osterman 
“On Manila Bay” 
2d half 
Lamberti 
Mann & Mallory 
Angel & Fuller 
Brooks & George 
“Follies of To-Day” 


DUBUQUE, IA, 
Majestic 
Joe Barton 
A Nicholson Duo 
Columbia & Victor 
Dean & Debrow 
Chief Little Elk Co 
DULUTH 
Grand 
Tojetti & Bennett 
Boothby & Everd’n 
“Take your time” 
Harry Evans Co 
Kinze Tell Co 
2d half 
8 Mori Bros 
Miller & Rainey 
Delmore & Moore 
Parks Buree & West 
Mile Theo & Dan’ds 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILM. 
Erbers 

Delea & Orma 

Walmsley & Myers 

Francis & Arabs 
2d half 

Corp Joe Nathan 

H & E Conley 

“On Manila Bay” 

Chyo & Chyo 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Gran 
(Terre Haute split) 

1st half 
Togan & Geneva 
Hickey & Hart 
Dorees Celeb’t’es 
Ernest Hiatt 
Resista? 


GRANITE CITY, 
I LL. 
Washington 
Mons Herbert 
Haley & Haley 

2d half 
Morrells Shop 
Faber & Green 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Orpheum 
2d half 
Skating Bear 
Simms & Warfield 
Ray Snow 
*“Sand Man’s Hour” 


MADISON, WIS. 
Orpheum 
Skating Bear 
Bob Mills 
“No Mans Land” 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
“Corn Cob Cut-ups” 
Ray & Emma Dean 
Van & Bell 
(Two to fill) 
MILWAUKEE 
Palace 
Simms & Warfield 
Herbert’s Dogs 
“Childhood Days” 
Ray Snow 
*“Sand Man’s Hour” 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Willims & Taylor 
Hooper & Burk’t 
(Four to fill) 
MINNEAPCLUIS 
Grand 
Lamey & Pearson 
Maxine Alton Co 
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VARIETY 








Jimmy Lyons 
Johnson Dean Revu 
Palace 

Wyoming Trio 
Silver & Duvall 
Coley & Jaxon 
(Two to fill) 
half 
Verc & Verci 
Mattie Choate Co 
York & Marks 
“Ragtime Court” 
(One to fill) 
MOLINE, ILL 
Palace 
w & L Newman 
Pamana Trio 
R & V Kaufman 
Curley & Hall 
“Girl on Magazine” 
2d half 
Hama & Hanoaka 
Keane & Walsh 
“Pinched” 
Grant Gardner 
“Revue DeLuxe” 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Palace 
Dancing McDonalds 
Hooper & Burk’t 
“Corn-Cob Cutups” 
Ray & Emma Dean 
4 Casters 
2d half 
Paul Levan & Dobbs 
Dreon Girls 
Sam & Ada Beverly 
(Two to fill) 
ST. LOUIS 
Grand 
Mons Herbert 
Fields & LaDellia 
Sandy McPherson 
White Bros 
Sullivan & Myers 
Wood Mel & Phil 
Raymond Bond Co 
Patrick & Otto 
1919 W Garden R 
Rialto 
H & E Conley 
Harry Rose 
“Pollies of To-Day” 
Chyo & Chyo 
Skelly & Heit 
2d half 
Ovando Duo 
Cahill & Romaine 
David Hall Co 
Walmsley & Myers 
Ellis Knowlin Tr 
ST. PAUL 
Palace 
3 Wallflower Girls 
Haddon & Norman 
Clarence Wilbur 
Arthur LaVine Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Wyoming Trio 
Silver & Duval 
Taylor & Arnold 
(Two to fill) 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


Jos B Betrnard Co 
Mae Marvin 
Yorke & Marks 
Tennessee Ten 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Zelaya 
Dean & Debrow _ 
LeRoy & a, he 
(Two to fill) 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Orpheum 
Georgalis Trio 
Harrington & Mills 
Salon Singers 
Marie Stoddard 
Sig Franz Tr 
2d half 
The Mellvilles 
Martin & Courtney 
“Revue DeVogue” 
Harry Webb 
Keno Keys & M 


SPRINGFIELD, 
ILL. 


Majestic 
Corp’ Joe Nathan 
Tabor & Greene 
*“Married Life” 
Muriel Window 
3en K Benny 
Anna Eva Fay 

2d half 
Eary & Eary 
Jack Osterman 
Roach & McCurdy 
Anna Eva Fay 
“Number Please” 
(One to fill) 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Palace 
Tribble & Thomas 
~ Miller & Rainey 


Theo & Dandies 
Parks Buree & West 
3 Mori Bros 

2d half 
Tojetti & Bennett 
Boothby & Ever 
“Take Your Time” 
Harry Evans Co 
(One to fill) 


TERRE HAUTE, 
IND. 


Hippodrome 
(Evansville split) 
lst half 

Lutes Bros 
Newell & Most 
Colonial Misses 
Lew Sully 
Galetti’s Monks 


WINNEPEG 
Strand 
Jolly & Wild 
Wolfe & Wilton 
*Cleveland & T 
teens 3 = 
2a h 
*Infield & ‘Noblette 
“Little Miss Dixie” 


Orpheum J George Duo 
Ella Lavail 4 Nelsons 
MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 
American 

*White & Malone 

Gray & Graham 

Harris & Lyman 

8 Black Dots 

Eva Shirley 

H Harrington Co 

Carl McCullough 

4 Roeders 

(One to fill) 
24 


half 
Paula 
Lane & Harper 
Conroy & O’Donnell 
Richard the Great 
Nora Norine 
Bertram May Co 
*Carola Trio 
(Two to fill) 
Victoria 
Frank Hartley 
Green & LaFell 
Lane & Harper 
Ash & Hyams 
Donovan & Lee 
2a half 
Veronica & Hurlf’s 
Grace Leonard Co 
Chas Morati Co 
Joe Darcy 
Gallerini & Son 
Line vin Square 
Paula 
Orben & Dixie 
Grace Leonard Co 
Tate’s Motoring: 
Tilyou & Ward 
24 bw 
Peppino & Perry 
ware & Nevins 
H Harrington Co 
Hudler Stein P 
Sterling & Marge 
Greeley Square 
Van & Pierce 
Conroy & O’Donnell 
Reel Guys 
Gallerini & Son 
Bonisetti Troupe 
half 
Tashi Duo 
Chadwick & Taylor 
Tilyou'& Ward 
Saxton & Farrell 
Jim McWilliams 
Golden Troupe 
Delancey Street 
Frank Shields 


J & J Laughlin 

Wm Dick 

Maurice Freem’n Co 

*Carola Trio 

Margot & Francois 
2d half 


Dawson L Covert 
Harris & Lyman 
LaPetite Jennie 
Julian Hall 

Paul Conchas Jr 
(One to fill) 


National 
Tashi Duo 
Ubert Carleton 
Saxton & Farrell . 
Murphy & White 
Golden prespe 

2d hal 


Frank Hartley 
Green & LaFell 
Donovan & Lee 
Ferns & Howell 
Chalfonte Sisters 


Orpheum 


Ward & Cullen 
Paul Conchas Jr 

half 
Greeno & Platt 
Orben & Dixie 
Dorothy Doyle 
Gill & Veak 
Murphy & White 
Reel Guys 


Boulevard — 
Veronica & Hurlf’s 
Calvert & Shayne 
Nevins & Mayo 
Julian Hall 
La Petite Jennie Co 

2d half 
J & J Laughlin 
Ward & Cullen 
Dorothy Burton Co 
Carl McCullough 
Bonisetti Troupe 

Avenue B 
Duquesne Comedy 4 
(Four to fill) 

2d half 
Bessie LeCount 
Tyler & Crolius 
“What Women Do” 
(Two to fill) 


BROOKLYN 
Metropolitan 
Sterling | Marg 
Hudler Stein Phil 
Dorothy Burton Co 
Cooper & Ricardo 
Richard the Great 
2a half 
Bud & J Gray 
Jim Reynolds 
Maur Freeman Co 
Lane & Plant 
4 Roeders 


De Kalb 
Dawson L Covert 
Dorothy Doyle 
Goetz & Duffy 
Joe Darcy 
“Submarine F 7” 


half 
Pollard 
Bayes & England 
Van & Morris 
Wm Dick 
“Submarine F 7” 


Palace 
Tyler & Crolius 
“Pianoville” 
Henry & Moore 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Tate’s Motoring 
(Four to fill) 

Fulton 
Peppino & Perry 
Chadwick & Taylor 
Chsa Morati Co 
Jim Reynolds 
Chalfonte Sisters 

2d hal 


“rank Shields 


Cliff Clark 

Jervis Revue 

HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Loe 


Ww 
Cleveland & Dowry 
Paul L Bolin 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Bassett & Bailey 
The McIntyres 
Allen Clifford & B 
Sol Berns 
Conroy & O’Donnell 


KANSAS CITY 
Empress 
Young & Leander 
Leonore Simonsen 
Hudson & Jones 

Bevan & Flint 
Cavana Duo 

2d half 
Marshall & Welton 
Ryan & Riggs 
“Days Long Ago” 
Dave Thursby 
Fox Benson Co 

MEMPHIS 

Lyceum 
Pless: & Rector 
Nelson & Castie 


“In Wrong” 
Sherman Van & H 
2d half 


Malcolm & LaMar 
Woiff & Stewart 
Frank Morrell 
Retter Bros 
MONTREAL 
Loew 
Wastika & Undr’sty 
Holden & Herron 





MADAM M. BOISES 


Slater Bicg., 7 West 42nd St., 
Studio of CLASSIC, BALLET and STAGE 


derbilt 1711. 


New York. Phone: Van- 


DANCING. Physical Culture. Class or private lessons. 


Spanish spoken. 





Van & Pierce 
Ash & Hyams 
Goetz & Duffy 
Margot & Francois 

Warwick 
Bayes & England 
Ward & Wilson 
International 5 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Burns & Jose 
Ubert Carleton 
Gray & Graham 
Duquesne Comedy 4 
(One to fill) 


ATLANTA, 
Grand 
Swain’s Animals 
Albert & Rogers 
Orr & Weimers 
Nevins & Erwood 
Fuji Troupe 

2d half 
Bud & Jessie Gray 
Danny Simmons 
“Micis World” 

Modjeska 
Bud & Jessie Gray 
Danniy Simmons 
“Mimic World” 

d half 
Military Trio 
Estelle Sully 
Creamer Barton &§S 
Punedin Duo 
(One to fill) 


BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 
Norvells 
Keating & Walton 
Bernardi 
Harris & Manion 
Les Morchants 


BIRMINGHAM 
Bijou 


Busse’s Dogs 
Malcolm & LaMar 
Wolff & Stewart 
Frank Morrell 
Retter Bros 

2d half 
Swain’s Animals 
Albert & Rogers 
Orr & Weimers 
Nevins & Brwood 
Fuji Troupe 

OSTON 

Orpheum 
Thiesson’s Dogs 
Morly & McCarthys 
J K Emmett Co 
Elsie White 
Amoros & Obey 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Brosius & Brown 
Conley & Francis 
Frankie James 
“Finders-Keepers” 
Friend & Downing 
Gen Pisano Co 

FALL RIVER, 

MASS. 

Bijou 
Brosius & Brown 
Frankie James 
“Finders-Keepers” 
Friend & Downing 
Gen Pisano Co 

2d half 
Thiesson’s Dogs 
Morly & McCarthys 
J K Emmett Co 
Elsie White 
Amoros & Obey 
HAMILTON, CAN. 

Loew 


3 Rianos 
DeWitt & Gunther 


GA. 


Hal Stephens Co 
Montana 5 

Geo A Mack 
Ziegler Twins Co 


NEW ORLEANS 
Crescent 
(Sunday Opening) 

Burns & Foran 
Lew Huff 
Bennett Adams Co 
Al Burton Co 
Belle & Eva 

2d half 
Busse’s Dogs 
Nelson & Castle 
“In Wrong” 
Sherman Van & H 
Pless & Rector 


NEW ROCHELLE 
Loew 
Hanlon & Clifton 
Bessie LeCount 
Mack & Paglia 

2d half 
International 5 
(Two to fill) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Emery 

O K Legal 

Marston & Manley 

Saxton Kolar Co 

Corbett-Sheppard-D 

Stanley & Jacques 
2d half 

Dix & Dixie 

Foley & McGowan 

Arthur Pickens Co 

Brady & Mahoney 

“Temptation” 


ST LOUIS 

Garrick 
Jean & Jacques 
Beck & Stone 
‘Married Life” 
Clayton & Lannie 
Douglas Family 

2d half 
Young & Leander 
Leonora Simonsen 
Hudson & Jones 
Bevan & Flint 
Cavana Duo 


sO. BETHLEHEM, 
PA. 


Loew 
Allen-Clifford-B 
Sol Berns 
LaHoen & Dupreece 
(One to fill) 

24 half 
Cleveland & Dowry 
George Rosener 
Klutineg’s Animals 
(One to fill) 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MA 


Loew 
Dix & Dixie 
Foley & McGowan 
Conley & Francis 
Brady & Mahoney 
“Temptation” 

2d half 
O K Legal 
Marston & Manley 
Saxton Kolar Co 
Corbett-Sheppard-D 
Stanley & Jacques 


TORONTO 
Younge 
Precardo Bros 
Knight & Jackman 
Bertram & Saxton 
Cardo & Noll 
Joe Cook 
Olives 


‘INTERSTATE CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Majestic 
Juggling Nelson 
Fox & Ingraham 
Laurel Lee 
Deleon & Davies 
“On High Seas” 
Al Herman 
Page Hack Mack 


FORT WORTH 

Majestic 

V Bergere Co 

Jean Sothern 

A Rasch Co 

Walter Brower 

Merian’s Dogs 

(Two to fill) 


GALVESTON, TEX. 
Majestic 


(Same plays 
Austin 26-27) 

Fiorenze Duo 

Ryan & Ryan 

Dave Ferguson Co 

Jos L Browning 

“Mimic World” 

Friscoe 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Majestic 
Millard & Marlin 
Black & Odonnell 
Whipple Huston Co 
Misses Campbell 
Clark & Bergman 
Yates & Reed 
Casting Wards 
LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK 
Majestic 
Bissett & Scott 
Edith Clifford 
“Rubeville” 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Nippon Duo 
“Mar Via Wireless” 
“Fashion Plate” 
Bally Hoo Trio 
(One to fill) 
SAN ANTONIO 
Majestic 
Alfred Farrell 
J & W Hennings 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Pantages 
(22-25) 
(Same bill plays 
Anaconda 26; Mis- 
soula 27.) 
“Miss 1920’ 


“Who Is He?” 
Irene Trevette 
McLellan @& Carson 
3 Western Sisters 
CALGARY 
Pantages 
Gautier’s Toyshop 
Fox & Britt 
Willard’s Fantasy 
Rookie Lewis 
Vine & Temple 
Harry Tsuda 
EDMONTON, 
Pantages 
“Hoosier Girls” 
Ben Linn 
J G Sparks Co 
Minnetti & Sedelli 
Dorothy Roy 
Klass & Termini 
DENVER 
Pantages 
Royal Dragoons 
Rives & Arnold 
Walter Fisher Co 
Durkin Girls 
Samovyva 
GT. FALLS, MONT, 
Pantages 
Bullet Proof Lady 
Ruth Challis 
Raush & Lavelle 
Colinis Dancers 
Chas F Seamon 
4 Danubes 
LOS ANGELES 
Pantages 
LaToy’s Dogs 
Zuhn & Dreis 
Burke & Burke 
Jack Rose 
“Tallyho Giris”’ 

La Petite Eva 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages 

The Standards 
Lucy Valmont Co 
Rucker & Winfred 
Martha Russel Co 
Tom Kelly 
Cp Dick Jass Band 
OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday Opening) 
Four Mevakos 
preety F Murphy 
Regal & Moore 
Murphy & Klein 
Love & Wilbur 
Maryland Singers 
OGDEN 
Pantages 
(27-29) 
Kyra Co 
Laurie Ordway 
Adams & Guhl 
Jas Grady Co 
Girl in Moon 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Pantages 
“Magazine Girls” 


CAN, 


Kharnum 
“Somewhere [In Fr” 
Bronson & Baldwin 
“Oh that Melody” 
Lew Wilson 
McConnell & Sims’n 


Van & Vernon 
J Dealy & Sis 
P & M Sleeman 


REGINA 
Pantages 
(24-26) 

(Same bill plays 
Saskatoon 27-29) 


Denish’n Dancers 
Raines & Goodrich 
Gordon & Day 
Weadick’s Riders 
Eddie Ross 


SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
O’Diva 
Noodles Fagin Co 
Pereira Sextet 
Hugo Lutgens 
Tybell Sisters 


SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
LeRoy Talma & B 
G VanDyke & Bro 
Will Stanton Co 

Santucci 
Francis & Wilson 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday Opening) 
Pekinese Troupe 
Spencer & Wilson 
“Little Burglar” 
Weir & Temple 
Dancing Tyrells 
Joe Roberts 
SEATTLE 
Pantages 
Aeroplane Girls 
J & Marie Gray 
Astor 4 
Tika Marie Deel 
Arthur Barrett 
“Mill Doll Dolls” 
SPOKANE 
Pantages 
Mule Bianca 
Valentine Vox 
Tuscano Bros 
3 Naesses 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Pantages e 
Four Bards 
Trovato 
“Fireside Reverie” 
Walzer & Dyer 
Lillian Watson 
Pedrini’s Monks 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
Pantages 
Spanish Dancers 
Barnes & Freeman 
Aleko Pathea & P 
Sandy Donaldson 
Phil LaToska 
WINNIPEG 
Pantages 
Caites Bros 
Race & Edge 
Ruth St Denis Co 
“Wrecked Lives” 
Joe Reed 
Alice Leddy 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 


DALLAS 

Jefferson 
Selina’s Circus 
Dorothy Lewis 
Leon Stanton Co 
Joe Whitehead 
10 Navassar Girls 

HOUSTON 

Prince 
The Youngers 
Helen Moretti 
Reeds & Gaynors 
Swan & Clifford 
“The Owl” 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
B’way 

Henry & Adelaide 
Anita Arliss Co 
F Tinney Players 
Fields & Wells 
Inter’nal 9 





OKLO CITY, OKLO. 
Aberty 
Act Reautiful 
Stevens & Brunelle 
E Barlow & E 
Jones & Sylvester 
“Cannibal Maids” 
SAN ANTONIO 
Royal 
Hayatake Japs 
Mazie Evans 
Jack Gardner Co 
Sampson & Douglas 
“Here Comes Eva” 
WACO, TEX. 
Orpheum 
The Leoras 
McS & Hathaway 
Barney Williams Co 
King & Harvey 
Great Leon 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT 


San Francisco 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 
(23-25) 
The Harleys 


~B & P Valentine 


Rose & T 
(9 


Lorraine & Mitchell 
Timothy & Marion 
Olga’s Leopards 
(28-29) 
Connect of Music 
(One to fill) 
FRESNO 
Hippodreme 
Lorraine & Mitchell 
Conserv of Music 
3 Killarney Girls 
Gardner & Revere 
J & G O'Meara 
Dancing Art 
2d half 
J & J Gibson 
De Albert & Weaver 
Savoy & Savoy 
“Just Girls” 
Hal & Frances 
Clemense Bros 
LOS ANGELES 
Clane’s 
Taishi & Yoshi 
Link & Robinson 
(Others to fill) 
Hippodrome 
Henkel & Garth 
Duval & Lee 
Conant Sisters 
McLean & Lee 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
The Harleys 
IT’ & P Valentine 
Howard & Carroll 
Rose & Thorn 
SACRAMENTO 
Hippodrome 
Manello & Partner 
Dixie Serenaders 
Cc & T Harvey 
“Silver Fountain” 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Jermon & Mack 
H & K Sutton 
McCree & Ledman 


Choy Hong Whu Tr 
Lawrence Johnson 


SAN DIEGO 


Byrd & Kema 
George Evers 
Aerial Youngs 

2d half 
Irma & Conner 
Hyland Grand & H 
E Sterling & Picks 
Hawaiian Sextet 
Hunter Duo 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hippodrome 
(Sunday Opening) 
Japanese S Birds 
Dunlap & Verden 

Tom Brantford 
Flying Weavers 
Gregoine & Neville 
Don & Patt 

La Petite Revue 


SAN JOSE 
Hippodrome 
sell & Arliss 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
8 Killarney Girls 
Dancing Art 
(Others to fill) 
STOCKTON 
Hippodrome 
DeAlbert & Weaver 
Lawrence Johnson 
“Just Girls” 
(Others to fill 
hal 
Gardner & Revere 
Bell & Arliss 
(Others to fill) 
TAFT, CAL. 
Hippodrome 


(23) 

Link & Robinson 
Savoy & Savoy 
Duval & Leo 
Barl Caldwell & Co 

(28-29) 
Lorraine Mitchell 
Ll 5 A Marion 
Olga’s Leopards 





CLAY CROUCH 


Keith Circuit 


(With George Le Maire) 





7 


S. MOSS CIRCUIT 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 

Hamilton 
Erna Antonio 3 
Ryan & Jo HY ae 
Harris & nion 
Wilkens & Wilkens 
M Andre & iris 
(One to fill) 

2a half 
G & L Garden 
Cameron Clemons C 
Burns & Wilson 
Cole & Denahy 
(Two to fill) 

Jefferson 
Charlotte Leslay 
Mayor & Manicure 
Mack & Romaine 
Boyle & Elaine 
Mahoney Bros 
“Candy Shop” 
Larimer Hudson Tr 
(One to fill) 


2d half 
Young Sisters 
Eckoff & Gordon 


Bert Walton 
Wilkens & Wilkens 
(Four to fill) 


Evelyn O'Neill 
Geo & L Garden 
Gill & Veak 
Joe ard Co 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Lottie Horner 
Mahoney Pros 
Joe Ward Co 
(Two te fill) 


ae 
Gayneil & Mack 
budd & Moyer Sis 
Carmen’s Minstrels 
Bert Walton 
B & B Wheeler 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Erna Antonia Tr 
Charlotte Leslay 
Mayor & Manicure 
(Three to fill 
BROOKL 
Flatbush 
Cole & Denahy 
Rudinoft 
Merrillo Sis Co 
(Three to fill) 
half 
Gaynell & Mack 
Doyle & Blaine 
B & B Wheeler 
rimer Hudson Tr 
(Two to fill) 
BALTIMORE 
Garden 
Four Bangards 
Worth Wayten 4 
Yucatan 
Billy McDermott 
to fill) 





Ethel] Milton Co 
Mahoney Bros 
Roscoes Royal 9 


PHILADELPHIA 
Alh 


ambra 
M’Cormick & Melion 
Capt. Barnett & Son 
Roscoes Royal 9 
2d halt 

Rhoda & Crampton 
Barney Gilmore Co 
S’where in Co’y Isl 

Cross Keys 


Betts Seals 
Barney Gilmore Co 
Rhoda & Crampton 
The Dohertys 
Oscar Lorraine 


“Home G 

24 half 
M’Cormick & Mellon 
Anderson & Rehn 


Stone & McAvo 
Will Oakland 


Capt Barnett & Son -~ 


“Full of Pep” 
Globe 


Dale & Boyle 
ws 


Permame & Shelly 
Welch Minstrels 
Sherwin Kelly 
Alexandria 

Wm Morrow Co 
Alf Grant 

“Corner Store” 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Hi 


Rose & Dell 
Collette Sisters 


wanoner Eee 

Nancy Bat) “Co 
alt whe si 

Cumann 

Fenwick 8 beaeee 

Frank Bush 

5 Famous Lloyds 

(One to fill) 

sO. 


Paiace 

Martin Trio 
Alex & Fields 
(One a fill) 

d half 
Mohr i Sterling 
Harrison & Burr 
Nancy Boyer Co 

been ~~ N. J. 
t: 


ate 
Mohr & Sterling 
Movie Minnie 
Harrison & Burr 
(One to an) 
24 half 
Rose & Dell 
Martin Trio 
Alex & Fields 
Al B White Co es 


BETHLEHEM,. 
PA. 
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VARIETY 





NEW STATE LAKE THEATRE. 


(Continued from page 6) 
The State-Lake building and theatre 


were designed by Rapp & Rapp, of 
Chicago, and G. Albert Lansburgh, of 
San Francisco The theatre is of 
modern French Renai design and 
has two fioors. The space is equiva- 
lant to five stories of the office build- 
ing in which it is located 

The seating capacity is 3,100. The 
auditorium is 119 feet wide and 100 
feet deep. There are on the lower 
floor-seven aisles, 29 rows of seats 
and 18 exits. On either side of pro- 
scenium arch are four lower and four 
upper boxes. In the recesses above 
these boxes parts a great pipe or- 
gan are installed. 

The stage of the theatre has the 
biggest proscenium opening of any 
Chicago house ; wide, 28 feet 
high; the stage itself 119 feet wide 
and 32 feet deep. There are 2 dress- 
ing rooms. An unusual feature about 


the stage is that wagons and trucks 
can be driven across it from two en- 
trances, which scenery and 
baggage being quickly and 
conveniently. 

The main curtain is of red silk velour 
with decorations of gold and turquoise 
blue satin. All the draperies on the 
lower floor are of the same design 
and material. 

The walls are tinted in old ivory and 
taupe blues. Gold and red are used in 
decoration. Brocaded silk tapestries 
are used in paneling. The seats are 
upholstered in a leather of Copen- 
hagen blue. The lighting fixtures are 
of bronze with art glass and delicate 
silk shades and tassels. From the 
ceiling is suspended a dome fifty feet 
long and thirty-six feet wide. In this 
great bow! is a center column twelve 
by fourteen feet. The four walls of 
this, like the ceiling, have been tinted 
a pale blue and decorated with numer- 
ous little stars, giving a sky effect by 
this system of indirect lighting. The 
ventilating system provides every per- 


enables 
handled 


_son in the auditorium and lobby with 


twenty-five cubic feet of washed air 
each minute. A complete system of 
exhaust fans carries foul air from the 
theatre 

The lobby is in polychrome, terra 
cotta and marble. The wide marble 
side lead from the 
lobby to the three balcony foyers. 
There is a special foyer for each bal- 
cony level, which eliminates the usual 
climb to the upper seats. 

There are 24 rows of seats in the 
balcony and 27 exits. 

On the third foyer, facing State 
street, is a playroom and nursery for 
iidren. Colored maids and nurses 
will be in attendance. On each foyer 
spacious smoking rooms for men and 
parlors and retiring rooms for women 
have been equipped. Subsequent de- 
mand for seats for Tuesday caused 
such a box office siege that both shows 
were given. Trixie Friganza, with a 
contract for three performances daily, 
appeared for the fourth show Tuesday. 


AMERICAN ACE SUBSTITUTE. 
Because of Taylor Granville’s sudden 
iliness this week, causing the cancella- 
£ the “American Ace” act, Harry 
ver has engaged a substitute in his 
ce to work opposite Mrs. Granville. 
e will leave New York for the Middle 
West this week to be ready for next 

week’s opening. 


Effort to Organize Scenic Artists. 

A renewal of effort to unionize 
scenic artists everywhere is being 
made by the United Scenic Artists, 
now -holding a charter from the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The stagehands and film operators 
throughout the country have been 
asked by the Alliance heads to help the 
United Scenic Artists’ cause by report- 
ing possible members to the general 
‘ce. 


VOLUNTEERS 


OVER THERE. 


(Continued from page 11) 


Harold Geoghegan 
Constance Gideon 
Henry Gideon 
Clara T. Ginn 
Florence Gilliam 
*Elsinor M Girton 
Helen Goff 
Belle Gold 
Frances Golden 
Virginia Goodsell 
Mary Gordon 
Edith Gorrell 
Aletta Goss 
Rita Gould 
Willam Gould 
Clara Gray 
Thomas J. Gray 
Rachel Frease Green 
(Mrs.) 
Gilbert Gregory 
Elizabeth Griffin 
Elizabeth Grimball 
Alicia 8. Guthrie 
Eula Guy 
Eleanor Habor 
*Elizabeth Haggerty 
Jeanne Hall 
Louise Hamilton 
Mary Hampton 
Hinda Hand 
*Lois Hardy 
Jack Hanson 
Eleanor Harney 
Sydney A. Harris 
Inez Harrison 
June Hartman 
Josephine Hartwell 
Maleva Harvey 
Pauline Hayes 
Estelle B. Hays 
Dorothy Haynes 
Walter Hawley 
Edward Havens 
Mrs. Faynetta Hazel- 
ton 
Anna Hearons 
Charlotte Hearons 
Winifred Hearons 
Grace Henry 
Roy Herbert 
Susan Hibbard (Mrs. 
William G.) 
William G. Hibbard 
La Velle Hicks 
Bisa Hiltebrant 
Ethel Hinton 
Blanche Hixon (Mrs 
George C.) 
Stella Hoban 
Adele Hoes 
Mabel Holtgschue 
Amy Horten 
Hester L. Hosford 
Grace Howell 
Flizabeth Howry 
*Nona Hubbard 
Tda Brooks Hunt 
Ruth Hunter 
Hugh Hutton 
Lydia Isabel Irving 
Harry Israel 
Judith Ives 
Julia Jack 
Irene Jacobs 
Ada G. James 
William Janauschek 
Margaret Jarman 
Dantel Jarrett 
Dave Johnson 
Walter H. Johnson 
Constance Karla 
Diana Kasner 
Ellen Keller 
Marie Kendall 
Wilhemina Keniston 
H. Bratton Kennedy 
Flizabeth Kepple 
Helen Kessel! 
Florence P. Kimball 
*Nell J. Klein 
Garda Kora 
Dilene Kuhn 
Ada Kurts 
Ceora B. Lanaham 
Carolyn Larkins 
Flora Loughlin 
Justin Lawry 
Winifred Lawry 
Mary Lawton 
Bessie Leonard 
Tom A. Lee 
Julia B. Lewis 
Lottie Lewis 
Delfa Linwell 
Edward Lippi 
Lioyd A. Loar 
Marguerita Lerd 
Marian Lord 
*Joe Lorraine 
Virginia Los Kamp 
Ann Luekey 
Roger L 
Wanda Lyon 
Fdward B. Lyons 
Beatrice MacCue 
Joseph P. Mack 
Ethel Mackey 
Betty Maddox 
Alice Martin 
*Ethel Martin 
Muriel D.. Matthews 
Ida May 
Mary Maydwell 
Viola Mayer 
Margaret Mayo 
Lole Mered!th 
Ivy McAdams (Mrs.) 
*Elizabeth McCartney 
Carre! McComas 
Wm. T. McOullough 
Mary McDermott 
Mignon McGibney 
Mrs. Roberta McGreal 
Burr McIntosh 
Daniel C. Melvor 


Elizabeth McKay 
Ruth McLinn 
Lida McMillan 
Margaret McSweeney 
*J. Wallace Mackay 
Edith Meek 
Homer Miles 
*Jeanne Miller 
Elber Moore 
Jason Moore 
Kathieen Morris 
Mildred Morris 
Margery Morrison 
*Mary White Mullen 
William Mulligan 
Bonnie Murray 
Edith Myers 
Florence Neilson 
Fenwick Newell 
Herman Newman 
The Great Nicola 
Adelina P. Noar 
Patricia O’Connor 
Frank Ogelsby 
Lou 8. Olp 
*Ethel Ormsby 
Francis Osborn 
Hughetta Owens 
Elizabeth Paige 
Cordella Ayer Paine 
Herman Paley 
Harry FB. Parker 
Agnes Paterson 
Mrs. John Howard 
Payne 
Hal Pearson 
Mrs. Edv ard Pease 
Edward Pease 
Charlotte Peckham 
Albert Perry 
Marte Pierrick 
Caroline Pike 
Camelia Plasschaert 
Mrs. Florence Potter 
H. Marguerite Porter 
Edmund J. Porray 
Rosa C. Powell 
Rata Present 
Katherne G. Price 
Eunice Posser 
Gertrude Quay 
Samuel Quincy 
Esther Quinn 
Clara Rabinowitz 
Muriel H. Randolph 
Katherine Raymond 
Jack Raymond 
Ethel Rea 
Harry Redelle 
Florence A. Redfield 
Bisa Reed 
May FE. Rees 
*Mary London Reine 
Martin Reynolds 
Sarame Reynolds 
Lew Rice 
Bessie B. Ricker 
Dora Robent 
Annie M. Roberts 
Olive F. Rchertsen 
Mary L. Rochester 
Eleanore Rodgers 
Calista Rogers 
Faith Helen Rogers 
(died in service) 
Jonathan iiogers 
Mabel Rogers 
Beth Rom-ns 
Dora Ronca 
Jonsa Rose 
Edith Rubel 
Ruth Ryan 
Rose Saltonstall 
Edith Sanders 
Jere Sanford 
Mamie Sargeant (Mrs. 
Gaston) 
Alyce Lee Satterfield 
Blanche Savole 
Araminta Schoch 
Maud Scherer 
Araminta Schoch 
Mabel R. Schuler 
PB. H. Sothern 
Julia Marlowe-Sothern 
Grace L 
Helen Soott 
Janet Scudder 
Gladys Sears 
Mary Se!’:-r 
Camille Seygard 
Bianche Seymour 
Marion Schaeffer - 
Oarmon Scales 
Malvina Shanklin 
Laura Sherry 
Sydney Shields 
Frances Shirley 
Frances Shoemaker 
(Mrs. Robert) 
Mareia Shupac 
Ruth 8Skell 
Henry ©. Smart 
Dorothy Smith 
Em B. Smith 
Helen Esther Smith 
Joseph Lindon Smith 
*Marguerite D. Smith 
Norma L. Smith 
George Smithfield 
Bert Snow 
Edward Hugh Sothern 
Henry Souvaine 
Mr. & Mre. J. Stanley 
Sue Stead 
Helen N. Spear 
*Max Stanford 
Elsie Stephenson 
Harriet Sterling 
Nelda Hewitt Stevens 
Jack Storey 
*Emma Stucki 
Margaret Sumner 
Rachel Swarts 
Lester Sweyd 


COMMISSION RESUMES HEARING. 


(Continued from page 3) 
mony was believed to favor the man- 
agers had been interviewed by the 
managers or their representatives for 
the purpose of securing a line upon 
what their evidence might be worth. 

In one instance of this kind it was 
said the managers had interviewed a 
small-time booking agent. The object 
was to prove by this agent that, 
through having to make his own 
collections of commissions from vaude- 
ville acts, he had lost over 50 per cent. 
of his commissions in the eight years 
he has been in business as an agent. 
The point of this, according to report, 
was to bring out the value of the 
Vaudeville Collection Agency to the 
big-time agents. The V. C. A. charges 
big-time agents 50 per cent. or less to 
collect commissions due them from 
acts. 

Small-time agents, upon hearing of 
this line of testimony, did not appear 
over-pleased with it. One agent re- 
marked that if the small-time agents 
agreed it was worth 50 per cent. to 
have their commissions collected for 
them and a small-time agent testified 
he could save money in that way the 
small-time booking offices (if the com- 
mission did not interfere with all com- 
missions of booking offices in its final 
findings) might decidé to thereafter 
also “split the commission” with the 
small-time agents, as the big-time 
booking offices are now doing with the 
agents booking with them. 





Marie Sybert 
Robert Tabor 
*Harry Tanean 
Marion Tanner 
Muriel Tannehill 
Agnes Teale 
Doris Thayer 
Sara Thomas 
Lois Threadgille 
Buelah Truitt 
Beatrice Tibbets 
Juanita Tichenor 
*Irene Timmons 
Ida Vine Tine 
SNeliy Todd 
Marte Torrence 
Elizabeth Townsend 
Ellen Townsend 
Fred C. Truesdale 
Ivy Troutman 
Princess Tslamina 
Ada Tuttle 
Jane Tuttle 
Nina Tuttle 
Dallas Tyler 
Rae N. Vi tor 
Elizabeth Waddell 
J. B. Waldo 
Raymond Walker 
Martha Wallace (Mrs. 
Edward) 


Buelah Walton 
Marie Walsh 
Elizabeth Ward 
Carolyn Washburn 
Eleanor Washburn 
Enid Watkins 
Cathie Watkins 
Beatrice Weller 
Roxana Wehe 
Madge West 
Isabel Weston 
Mary Weston 

Lee Whelan 
Pauline Whitson 
Elinor Whittemore 
Willard 

Florence Williams 
Mary R. Williamson 
Margaret Wilson 
Mary Lena Wilson 
Louise D. Wolbert 
Helen L. Wolcott 
Elizabeth Wood 
*Ellenbe Wood 
Frances Woodbury 
Margaret Woodbridge 
Jane Woodelton 
Edith Yeager 
Walter Young 
Yvette 


RETURNED FROM OVER THERE 
VOLUNTEER SERVIC# 
Will Cressy and Blanche Dayne 
Horace Wright and Rene Dietrich 


Irene Franklin and Burton Green 
Johnny Cantwell and Reta Walker 


Morton Adkins 
Harry Adler 
Lillian Ammalee 
Marguerite Bailey 
Vera Barstow 
William J. Boardman 
Gevrge Botsford 
Frank Bradley 
Elizabeth Brice 
Blanche Brocklebank 
Solomon H. Clark 
Ernest C. Collins 
Kate Condon 
Jack Cook 
John Craig 
Mary Young Craig 
(Mrs. John) 
Chandler Cudlipp 
Charles C. 8. Cushing 
Helene Davis 
Walter Damrosch 
Howard N. Deyo 
Leo Donnelly 
George I. Everett 
Amperito Farrar 
Charles B. Flesh 
Paul and Charles Gem- 
mill 
Madeylne Glynn 
Arthur Godfrey 
Edward C. Havens 
Kate I. Horisberg 
Charles EB. Howe 
Frances Hoyt 
Grace Hoyt 
~. P. Hutchigson 
Lillian Jacksen 
Burges Johnson 


Will J. Kennedy 
George M. Kerns 
David Lerner 
Joe Lorraine 
Lucy Mata 
Edward Marshall 
Neysa McMein 
James 8. Montgomery 
George Austin Moore 
Will Morrisey 
John L. Nelson 
Wallace C. Niedring- 
haus 
Norman Pabst 
Samuel Pierce 
John 8. Proven 
Claire Rochester 
Frances Rogers (Mr. 
and Mrs.) 
Althea J. Rutherford 
Forrest 8. Rutherford 
Paula Sherman 
Geraldine Soares 
James Stanley 
James Stanley (Mrs.) 
Robert Stark 
John W. Steel 
Thomas Wood Stevens 
Robert Tabor 
Stewart F. Tabor 
Philip B. Townley 
Alice Wakeman 
Clifford Walker 
Albert Widerholdé 
Aleeth Willard 
Sarah M. Willmer 
Charles Wyngate 
Winfred Young 


UNATTACHED—Elstie Janis 


Louise Dresser. 
The illness of Louise Dresser Sunday 


prevented Miss 


Dresser 


and Jack 


Gardner from opening at the Bush- 
wick, Brooklyn, Monday. 


AMONG THE MUSIC MEN. 


Jack Glogau is now connected with Mc- 
Carthy-Fisher. 








Joe Young, the song writer, is to be mar- 
ried in May to Ruth Brooks, non-professional. 





Billy Gedney has joined the professional 
staff of A. J. Stasny Music Co. 





Al Bernard and J. Russel Robinson have 
a new prohibition number. 





Bill K. Wells has placed another number 
with Will Von Tilzer, entitled “Some Day 
You'll Be Sorry That You're Glad.” 





Al Piantadosi has accepted an Oriental 
number, written by Dr. Irving Cortland San- 
ders and Abel Green. Dr. Sanders is a pro- 
duction composer. 





Gilbert & Friedland have acquired the sole 
selling agents’ rights to the James Kaufman- 
Wiiliam Lewis number, .‘‘Could I Change Your 
Name.” Max Silver, general manager for 
Gilbert & Friedland, is convalescing nicely 
from an attack of pneumonia. 





Daniels & Wilson have the song written 
by Harry Williams and Neil Moret to accom- 
pany the Sennett five-reeler, ‘““Yankee Doodle 
in Berlin.” The same writers did “Mickey” 
together. It has played along with the film 
of that name, and the same firm first handled 
the ‘‘Mickey” number. Later Waterson, Ber- 
lin & Snyder bought the “Mickey” song. 





F. E. Belcher, of the J. H. Remick Co., at 
present on the Coast opening up several new 
Remick Song Shops, says, he picked two new 
numbers in Los Angeles by Vincent Rose, au- 
thor of “Oriental.” One is call:d “The Rivy- 
eter’s Rag’ and the other is ‘‘Tell Me Why.” 
Remick has acquired the publication rights 
to the score of “Let’s Beat It,” the 27th Di- 
vision’s new musical show. ~ 





Maurice Abrahams has encountered some 
extra worry through owning a car. While 
not in it the driver hit a child, That cost 
Mr. Abrahams $100, probably for reckless 
driving, and since then a damage action has 
been brought. Maury won’t say how much 
the damages asked amount to, but he thinks 
its between $50,000 and $100,000. Mr. Abra- 
hams can’t wufderstand what it’s all about 
as he says his driver is certain the car did 
not hit the child, though the car was in that 
vicinity about that time through going from 
one theatre to another. 





Shapiro-Bernstein has annexed no less than 
four ctps in the last four weeks as a result 
of various song contests. On March 11, the 
S-B representatives brought away with them 
a large loving cup presented by Mrs. Harry 
Content, at a contest held at the 27th Di- 
vision, Camp Mills, N. Y. The winning num- 
bers, “Mammy O’Mine” and “A Little Farm in 
Normandie,” rendered by Isaac Hatch, with 
Maceo Pinkard at the plano, also won for the 
former a gold watch. The following 
evening, Fred Whitehouse, rendering “Mammy 
O’Mine,” won the cup offered by the Brevort 
Theatre in Brooklyn. Two weeks prior the 
song contests held at Loew’s Bijou and Ave 
B saw the Sapiro-Bernstein contestants vic- 
torious with the same numbers. Louis For- 
dan, professional manager for Shaptiro-Bern- 
stein, leaves today (Friday) for several days 
reet at Atlantic City. 


Hereafter Joe Young, the song writer, will 
also be known as Joe Young in private life. 
An order of Judge Gibbs, made in the County 
Court this week, allowed the seng writer to 
change his. name from Isaac Youdovich to 
that of Joe Young. Young’s petition to the 
court was that he had assumed the Joe Young 
nom de plume when 15 years old, and that 
he is known everywhere by that name, and 
the numerous songs bearing Joe Young are 
distributed throughout the country, and that 
he “has a countrywide reputation as a song- 
writer and the name is a priceless asset to 
your petitioner’s profession.” Joe told the 
court that he originally sidetracked the You- 
dovich because it was too hard to pronounce, 
hard to spell and not a monicker that would 
carry well in public Hfe. His age was given 
in court as 29, and his address 924 Prospect 
avenue. 


POLES TO HAVE THEATRE. 
Baltimore, Md., March 17. 
For the first time since Poles settled 





‘in this city a theatre for their use will 


be opened on Saturday next at 510-514 
S. Broadway. The playhouse will have 
a seating capacity of 1,200, and will 
appeal to the 35,000 Poles residing in 
the eastern section, Locust Point and 
Waener’s Point. 

The theatre adjoins the Polish Na- 
tional Home. It is planned to have 
singles and actors of the Polish race 
stage weekly performances. Moving 
pictures will also be shown. Directors 
of the Polish National Home will con- 
duct the theatre’s business affairs. 

An invitation to visit the theatre and 
give a concert has been extended to 
Ignace Paderewski, who is to visit this 
country shortly. 
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SHOW REVIEWS. 
(Continued from page 21) 
23D STREET 


The first half the house made a play on 
its film feature, “The Better ’Ole”’ with seven 
acts of vaudeville. 

The Three Military Maids opened, followed 
by Sully and Houghton and the Eva Taylor- 
Lawrence Gratton Co. (New Acts). 

Jerome and Herbert were a eomedy suc- 
cess, the acrobatic routine being well worked 
up and put over solidly. Shows what an 
acrobat like the thinner of the two can do 
in a tuxedo without the aid of a barrel, table 
or bounding net. After Hdith Helena ap- 
peared Mullen and Coogan who added another 
boost to the comedy part of the show. The 
act has changed somewhat in the past season 
or so, with Mullen working harder than he 
ever did and taking most of the play away 
from Coogan. 

The LaMont Trio, wire walkers, with a 
slip of a miss doing some fast work, pleased. 
The trio has a thriller for a finish, the 
youngest of the trio, the same girl, who does 
most of the wire work, going to a high wired 
efiect which is worked at a tread miii, with 
girl making a running tread that looks mighty 
risky and dangerous all the way. 

“The Better ‘Ole’ held everybody seated 
until the end. Mark. 


LAST HALF SHOWS. 
(March 13-16) 
AMERICAN ROOF. 


The show for the last half was about up 
to the average, meaning it was satisfactory 
to  weidey night’s house which was a trifle 
light. 

The show was off in comedy but held sev- 
eral good things principally ‘Olives’ a girl 
act (New Acts) that could have been made 


a pippen. It ran for more than a half bour 
closing intermission. Directly ahead were 
Hudler, Stein and Phillips, a singing trip 


that can easily stand feature billing on small 
time. The men present a neat appearance 
and have likeable harmony. The bass singer 
gives about as excellent an imitation of a 
cornet as heard for years. He sheuld lengthen 
the bit. 

The biggest applause winner was Julian 
Hall, the “jazz boy,’’ whose varied routine 
includes saxophone, acrobatic dancing, a very 
good Chaplin imitation and some very jazzy 
trombone playing. Hall worked hard, as 
usual, landing his score down next to closing. 
He recently left the big time. Jack and 
June Laughlin opened the second part with 
dances and a display of nifty wardrobe on 
June’s part. One of her frocks, a brief affair 
with a curious headdress, showed off her 
neat little figure hest, and during the moment 
she was on joining in a song number, she 
impressed as a pocket edition of Eva Tan- 
guay. Dorothy Burton followed with a play- 
let called “Be a Violet” (New Acts). 

Orben and Dixie did well second with songs, 
patter and several double tap dances by the 
man. The girl’s wardrobe drew attention, 
also the manner she handles lines. Her facial 
make-up was too black and contrasts with 
the brown corking of her partner. Van and 
Morris were third with “Fired Again,’’ the 
house liking the girls’ kidding. The Gabberts 
opened the show which was closed by the 
Leon Sisters & Co. (New Acts). ibee. 


125TH STREET. 


With four acts in the discard on tryout, 
Friday, from the matinee performance, the 
bill still held 11, although scheduled for 
ten, as Bernard and Duffy, after showing at 
the Alhambra, paid a visit to the manager, 
Bob O’Donnell, who induced them to appear. 

Louis Lee, a sailor, in a white uniform, 
opened the show, knotting rope in various 
styles, followed a little comedy, atop of a 
ladder placed on a platform, but held very 
little attention. Pasquette and Collier (New 
Acts) next had a novelty in stage setting, 
holding attention throughout. Ralph Stea- 
narg, xylophone player, held the No. 8 spot, 
but only took up time, followed by Blythe 
and Gay (New Acts). The latter offering a 
comedy skit, anent the progress of a newly 
married couple, once well off, but now living 
in a furnished room. Owen and Moore (New 
Acts) were next completing half the Dill. 
Next programed was Pearl Sindelar. Al- 
though billed single, two men are employed. 
It is comedy skit, founded on a father giving 
two $500 bills to a young woman under the 
impression she was his son’s affinity. Not 
enough comedy at present, but the theme is 
well worth working to improve. The balance 
of the bill consisting of Patricola, Minerva 
Courtnery and Co. (New Acts), Adrian, the 
iatter the hit of the evening, followed by the 
surprise appearance of Bernard and Duffy 
with William Horlick (New Acts) closing 
the show, held the crowd, each registering 
either laughs or applause, proving that the 
re per cent. hitters were bunched consecu- 

vely. 








23D STREET. 


Business good last half and the show was 
enjoyable. 

Baron’s Midget Horses opened and the ani- 
mals held attention. The closing is the 
weakest. Watkins and Williams have worked 
their new act in and on looks it registers. 
George Rolland and Co., in “Fixing Furnace,” 
ished up comedy that was laughingly suc- 
cessful. Tony and “her” violin were well 
received. Tony plays with much feeling and 
works while “‘she” is out on the stage. Lowry 
and Prince, with Irene Prince, a cute little 
person. She dances well and makes a dandy 
little “boy.” Act shows team work, Lowry 
does some good soft shoe dancing. 

The Kingsley Benedict “Wild Oats” sketch 


'S 





Special 


STATE-LAKE 
NUMBER 


Will Be Issued 


NEXT WEEK (March 28 


Variety in its next week’s issue will be de- 
voted to the new and remarkable theatre and 
building called the State-Lake in Chicago. (It 
opened this week. ) 


. The State-Lake, in all, as a theatre and office 
building, is a western monument to Vaudeville. 
It bids fair to revivify a portion of Chicago's 
business section that has been for years thought 
past redemption. 


The daring of this enormous enterprise, 
that entailed an investment of $2,500,000, in- 
vested purely upon the judgment of a small 
group of showmen and against the opinion 
of Chicago’s most expert realty men, is entitled 
to a detailed record and more particularly since 
it was conceded before the State-Lake opened 
that the investment was an assured income 
maker. Other large office buildings will fol- 
low the State-Lake into its new State street, Chi- 
cago, location. The busy business path of the 
west’s most famous street will have been ex- 
tended through the enterprise and daring of 
these showmen. 


Variety’s special State-Lake number will ex- 
plain these points, detail what this phenomenal 
and successful step of vaudeville managers 
means for vaudeville: who they are and what 
they have done; what the State-Lake will do 
for State street and Vaudeville, besides contain- 
ing other interesting data concerning showmen 
who have built fortunes as well as theatres 
through their shrewdness in “picking.” 


This Special Number will cover a special field. 
It is going to bring unique returns in a pub- 
licity way for there has never been a theatre’s 
opening treated in just this manner. 


VARIETY’S State-Lake Special will go to 
new and exclusive readers, among all the cities 
of the west, besides its customary circulation. 


Advertisements will be accepted for the State- 
Lake issue if immediately forwarded to 
VARIETY, New York. 


The issue is next week (March 28) and Va- 
riety will go to press for it at the customary 
time (Wednesday, March 26). 





held interest; the work of A. 8S. Byron as the 


father proving as much of a treat as the 
efforts of Benedict to put the dual role 
over with effect Burn nd Kissen did more 
with parodies than anythi ; their score 
being substantial. Dance Fantasies with 
Cecele d’ Andrea and Henry A. Walters doing 
some effectiv double work, closed the act 
making a good impression. Mark. 
AUDUBON. 

The first act appeared at 8:20 last Thurs- 
day night. The Breakaway Barlows opened, 
ecuring applause only at the conclusion of 
their turn. Ex-Private Paul L. Bolin (New 
Acts) followed and got away with all the 
honors. A comedy skit founded on the eve 
of a double wedding successfully held down 
No. 3 spot The opening scene is of an auto- 
mobile accident, with a woman bringing her 
victim into an apartment seriously tnjured, 
on the eve of her wedding. Her fiance ap- 


pears and becomes frantic when seeing an- 
other man in the bed (in the scene). An ex- 
planation tells the injured man was also on 


his way to the altar. It is good for the small 
time. Following Current Events (film). the 
Great Howard in Scotch attire, with two 
dummies, kept them in a laughing humor. 
The second Scotch costume of the evening 
followed, when FE! Cleve, playing the xylo- 
phone, was forced to work overtime. Ryan 
and Lee in the closing spot, kept them seated 
throughout. “Common Clay” (film) closed 
the entertainment, 
JEFFERSON. 

Three or four of the eight acts on the bill 
last haif repeated one or more songs during 
the evening. A “papa’’ song seemed to be 
very popular with several of the turns. Ed 
Phillips, in the second spot, started it, with 
Cooper and Ricardo next to closing, the last 
to employ the number. The peculiarity of 
it was that the latter got the most return 
from the number Cooper and Ricardo also 
scored the hit of the bill mainly through Miss 


Cooper’s ‘‘nut’’ comedy and hokum, 
Franchini Brothers opened with their rou- 


tine of acrobatics and handstands. Bd Phil- 
lips, dressed in a tuxedo, sang some songs 
and told gags among which were several old 
boys. He got-across. Phillips replaced Wong 
and Sully on short notice. The latter, a 
comedy dancing turn, appeared at the mati- 
nee show, where one of the men hurt the 
back of his neck during the course of an 
acrobatic dance. Manager Rooney let them 
do the supper show but decided to secure 
a substitute for the rest of the week, Phil- 
lips’ concluding ‘‘cissy’’ number is too old. 
His eneore dance went fairly. 

Goetz and Duffy scored with their songs 
and dances The ‘‘wop” number got big 
return because of the Italian audience, 
Robert Henry Hodge and a company of two 
delivered a comedy playlet. Rose Berry’s 
impressions were appreciated, especially her 
travesties on the long haired male planist 
and opera singer 

Little Lord Roberts, the diminutive enter- 
tainer, ran a close second to Gooper and 
Ricardo for the hit honors. A man, dressed 
as Santa Claus, assists the lad in making his 
changes of costume for his various imper- 
sonations, Following Cooper and Ricardo, 


Princess Kalama, an Hawaiian entertainer, 
closed the show. The Princess is assisted by 
a man who alternatted between punishing the 
uke and a steel guitar, effectively. William 
S. Hart in “Breed of Men,” feature film, 
closed the performance. 


JUDGMENTS. 


Judgments filed in the County Clerk’s office. 
The first name is that of the judgment debtor, 
the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of judgment. 

Edgar Alien—H. Hindlin, $62.60, 

Frank Fay—Golding Scenic Studios, $496.52. 
ro Amusement Corp.—N. Y. Tel, Co.,, 
$77.41. 

Evangeline Weed Productions, Inc.—Dramatic 


Mirror Co., Ine., $264.20 

Evangeline Weed—-Dramatic Mirror Co., Ine., 
$228.20 

Franklin Farnum—-M. Grau, $96.91, 

Lillian Walker Pictures Corp.—Motion Pie- 
ture Trade Directory Co., Inc., $269.20. 

Shea-Kinsila Players, Ine.—I. M. Racer, 
$802.40. 

Andrew J. Cobe—Underwood Typewriter Co., 
$32.95 


Evans Burrows Fontaine and Florence B.— 
Weatherbee & Wood, Inc., $641.39. 
Muriel Hudson—B. Solomon’s Sons, $125.91. 
SATISFIED JUDGMENTS. 
Lewis J. Selznick-—Goldwyn 
$1,775.48 (Dee. 13/17). 


STOCKS OPENING. 


3oston, March 19. 
It is reported a stock to put on 
musical plays may be installed at one 
of the downtown houses for the 
summer months. Nothing definite has 


been accomplished as yet, but the 
plans call for a change of bill from 
weel to week, 

This is the first time that such an 
idea has been thought of for this city, 
but in smaller cities it has been tried 
and found to be worth while. 


The Orpheum, Reading, Pa., has re- 
opened with two plays a week. Charles 
K. Champlin is managing the company. 


Pictures Corp., 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


(Continuation from last week of the verbatim 
testimony in the proceeding of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the matter of the vaudeville investi- 
gation. 

The report below is of the deposition of Helen 
Nelson, taken at the offices of the Commission in 


New York, March 14.) 


Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, Na 
tional Vaudeville Artists, Inc., United Booking Of- 
fices, Vaudeville Collection Agency, A. Paul Keith, 
BE. F. Albee, Sam A. Scribner, Marcus Loew, Martin 
Beck, B. S. Moss, Sime Silverman 
Respondents 
20 West 38th street, New York, 
March 14, 1919 


Complainant 


Before: 
Alfred P. Thom, Jr., Examiner. 
Present : 
Gaylord R. Hawkins, Esq., Counsel for the Federal Trade 
Commission 
Appearances : 


Morris Goodman, Esq., representing all the respondents 
except Sime Silverman 
HELEN NELSON 
of the Citv of New York, County of New York, State of New 
York, a witness called on behalf of the Federal Trade Com 
mission being duly cautioned and sworn to testify the whole 
truth, and being carefully examined, deposes and says as 
follows : 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Hawkins: 
Q. Where do you reside, Miss Nelson? 
A. 437 West Fifty-first street, New York City. 
Miss Nelson, I understand that you are about to leave 
for California. What is the fact as to that? 
A. I have received a wire from my mother that she is danger- 
ously ill, and I was to leave on the first train possible to Cal- 
ifornia. 


Q. What is your profession, Miss Nelson? 

A. I am in the vaudeville profession—an actor. 

Q. How long have you been in this profession? 

A. Fourteen years. 

Q. Have you any partner that you act with, work with? 
A. Yes, Mr. Edwin Keough. 

Q. How long have you been working with Mr. Keough? 
A. I have been with him for fourteen years. 

Q. What is the partnership name, if you have one? 

A. Edwin Keough and Helen Nelson. 

Q. What is your act known as? 

A. We have played various acts. The last act we played is 


known as “A Vaudeville Luncheon.” 

Q. What did it consist of? Teil us in a general way what 
it is, what kind of an act it was. 

A. It is a novelty act, the ‘““Vaudeville Luncheon,’’ and con- 
sists of three special scenes, with the appropriate scenery for 
each scene, and the velvet drop preceding the scenes that are 
used. 

Q. How would you distinguish it from other vaudeville acts? 
For instance, is it or is it not different from Madam Torcat’s 
act, 4s you have heard her testify to? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of an act is yours? 

A. Ours is what would be termed a ‘‘vaudeville act.” 

Q. Well, is your act a farce or comedy, drama, or what is it? 

A. It consists of a series of playlets; I would say three play- 
lets distinct one from the other. 

Q. It is not an acrobatic act? 


A. No. 

Q. Nor is it an eccentric act? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many people take part in your act? 

Q. You and Mr. Keough? 

A. Yes. 

A. In the act proper, two people. 

Q. Was it a vaudeville novelty sketch? 

A. I would not term it as a “sketch.”’ It is not a sketch; 
it is a novelty scene. ” 

Q. A noveity act? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many people do you have employed, if any, in your 
act? “a 

A. At the present time we just have the two of us, Mr. 
Keough and myself. 


Q. How much does it cost to put your act on? 

A. I should say approximately $4,000. 

Q. There has been introduced heretofore in this case, Miss 
Nelson—at least, identified, anyway—a list of actors and ac- 
tresses, which has been termed by a counsel for the respond- 
ents as a “list of undesirables,’’ and by counsel for the Com- 
mission, a blacklist.”” I observe your name upon that list. 

I will ask you if you have ever broken a contract? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was your first experience with this blacklist? 

A. I know it was in 1909. 

Q. What was your experience? 

A. In September of 1909 Mr. Keough and myself and our 
company were playing in Elmira, New York, at the Bozart 
Theatre, I think, and we received from our agent, Mr. James 
Plunkett, saying that our White Plains contract was canceled— 

Q. Just a moment. Who is Mr. Plunkett? 

A. Mr. Plunkett is the agent for the franchises in the United 
Booking offices. 

Q. What city is his office in? 

A. I don’t recall his office, now. Mr. Keough attended to the 
business end of it. 

Q. What city is his office in? 

: A. New York City. 

Q. You say he is an agent. What kind of an agent is he? 

A. He is a vaudeville agent. 

Q. All right; now go ahead. 

A. We received a wire from him, stating that the week 
following that we had booked at White Plains, New York, 
had been cancelled because we played opposition. 

Q. Where was the opposition that you played? 

A. The Independent booking time was considered—was op- 
position to the United Booking Offices. 

Q. What was the Independent booking time? 

A. The IffMepengent booking time was time booked by the 
Independent "Booking Office, | think Mr. Mozart and I think 
Mr. Faber and Shay and Sheedy and Jones, I can remem- 
ber those names. 

. Q. Was the Mozart Theatre at that time listed as indepen- 
dent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you mean by “opposition” or “independent’’? 

A. Theatres from which—or over which the United Book- 
ing Offices held no control. 

Q. What happened after you got the telegram? 

A. We refused to accept the cancellation, and took our act 
and baggage to White Plains? 

Q. Then what happened? 

A. We reported at the theatre. 

: Q. What theatre was it? 

~~ A. The Newell Theatre in White Plains, New York. 

$Q. Whom did you report to? 


A. We reported to the stage manager; Mr. Keough handed 
him our baggage checks, which is the custom. 

Q. Were you present at the White Plains Theatre? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t tell us anything that you did not hear yourself. 

A. I was present, and he handed the baggage checks to the 
stage manager, and the stage manager asked what the act 
was, and he said “Keough and Nélison.’’ And he said ‘‘You 
know you are on the blacklist,” and Mr. Keough said he held 
a contract. 

The manager said—or rather, the stage manager said, “You 
better see the manager.”’ 

Q. Before you go any further, just a moment right there. 
Have you that contract, or have you a copy of it? 

A. Mr. Keough attended to the business end of it. 

Q. You haven't it? 

A. I haven't it, myself. 

Q. Then what happened. 

A. We went out to the front of the house and saw Mr. New- 
ell, who was manager of the theatre, and said that we had re- 
ported as per our contract and that we noticed that we were 
billed as a headline act—billed very big, like a circus. 

Q. What is that, that you say? What is that? 

A. Why, that is, in theatre parlance, we speak of being 
billed like a circus,when we are billed large, that is called 
billed like a circus. 

Q. Billed like a circus? What does that mean—billed in very 
large letters? 

A. Very conspicuously. 

Q. Were you billed there? 

A. We were; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see the bills, yourself? 

A. I saw the bills; yes, sir. 

Q. Where were they? 

A. They were on the billboards standing outside of the the- 
atre; also on the various billboards as we came up from the 
depot. 

Q. What else? 

A. Also in the newspapers. We told Mr. Newell that we 
had reported, and he said, ‘‘You cannot play; I have strict 
instructions from the manager of the U. B. O. that you are 
not to play, because you are on the blacklist.’’ 

Mr. Keough insisted on playing, because we had the con- 
tract, and Mr. Newell said, “I am very desirious of playing 
you, because I have the bills, I have you billed, and I will 
call up the booking offices. 

Q. Were you resent at that time? 

A. I was presefit at this conversation over the telephone. 

Q. State what you heard him say. 

A. I heard him speak ov@ the phone. 

Q. Whom did he call up? 

A. He called up the New York Office, the United Booking 
Office. 

Q. Where? 

A. They were then, I think, in the St. James Building. 

Q. New York City? : 

A. New York City, and he called for Mr. Lenhardt. 

Q. Who is Mr. Lenhardt, do you know? 

A. I don’t know Mr. Lenhardt personally, but I know 
that he was an agent—booking agent in the United Booking 
Offices of the U. B. O. 

Q. Do you know what his first name is? 


A. Marry. 
Q. Harry Lenhardt? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What happened after he called Harry Lenhardt? 

A. Mr. Newell\.called Mr. Lenhardt and told him that 
Keough and Nelson had appeared at the theatre as per 
their contract which they had, regarding it, and insisted 
on playing, and also that he had himself advertised that 
they were to play, and as headliners, and he was very 
anxious to play us, and it would hurt his business very much. 

He turned from the phone to Mm Keough and myself, and 
he said, “Mr. Lenhardt said under no circumstances can 
we play you.”’ Mr. Keough then asked to talk to Mr. Len- 
hardt. He was permitted to do so. He told Mr. Lenhardt 
we are here as per contract; I am billed and I insist on 
playing, and he turned to me and said “It is all off.” He 
said “‘Lenhardt says that the instructions are that Keough 
and Nelson shall not be played because they are on the 
blacklist.” 

Q. Did you play that week? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was your next experience, if any, with the 
blacklist? 

A. In 1910 we were engaged by Mr. Louis Wesley to play 
the Savoy Theatre at Atlantic City, and when we arrived 
at the theatre Mr. Wesley 

Q. Just a minute. Between the time that you had the 
trouble at Newall’s Theatre and the time which you are 
about to tell about in 1910, where did you play, if anywhere? 

A. We played various independent time, in various places; 
I have forgotten just where, now, but on independent time. 

Q. Go on, now, tell us about—you started to tell up about 
Mr. Wesley. 





A. Louis Wesley. 

Q. Where was that? a 
A. That was in the Savoy Theatre. “4 
Q. Where? 

A. Atlantic City. 

Q. When was it? 

A. It was in June. I can not remember the exact date. 
Q. When? 

A. 1910. 

Q. Where you booked there? 

A. I was booked there, and—we were booked there. 

Q. Whom did you book through? 

A. Mr. Keough did the business. I don’t recall the agents 


by whom we were booked. 

Q. Do you know whether it was the United Booking— 
through the United Booking? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But by whom you don’t know? 

A. No, sir; it was not the United Booking Office, because 
that was a blacklisted house. 

Mr. Goodman: Just one moment. I think it is proper to 
ask the Examiner to caution the witness not to volunteer 
anything, but simply to answer the qué@stions as they are 
asked, and then stop. 

Examiner Thom: Answer the questions, Miss Nelson, 
and make each answer responsive, and only state such 
facts as are within your own knowledge. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. What happened here at Atlantic City? 

A. We played the week at Atlantic City at the Savoy 
Theatre. 

Q. Then where did you go from there? 

A. We went to New York City. 

Q. What time did you play there—what theatres? 

A. We played various independent houses after that. 

Q. What is your experience with the blacklist? 

A. Some time later—I can not say how long, but a year, 
perhaps, we saw an article in “Variety’’ by Mr. Albee—— 

Q. Tell us what you saw; tell us what you know, and 
do not tell us what somebody else knows. 

A. There was an article in “Variety” stating that the 
blacklist had been abolished. So Mr. Keough and I con- 
sulted our attorney, Mr. O’Brien, of O’Brien & Malevinsky, 
with the result that the conference was arranged between 
Mr. Keough and Mr. Goodman. 


Q. trier to that time had you been on the blacklist? 
. Yes. 

Q. When did you first learn that you were on the black- 
list? 

A. In 1909. 

Q. From whom did you learn it, and where and when? 

A. I learned it from a telegram that was sent to us by 
our agent, Mr. Plunkett. 

Q. That is what you have described before? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what you said, or started to say, won’t you 
state now? You said there was a statement by Mr. Albee 
in ‘Variety’ about that blacklist? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And now you recall you have said that you had a 
conference with your attorney. What happened then? 

A. The conference was arranged between my partner, Mr. 
Keough, and Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Were you present? 

A. I was not present. 

Q. You can not tell us that, then. After this conference 
between your partner and Mr. Goodman, what work did 
you do then? 

A. We played the only big time that was left for us to 
play. 

Q. Well, what was that? 

A. That was for William Morris. 

Q. What was that time? 

A. I think Mr. Morris had about ten weeks, if I remember 
rightly, at that time. 

Q. Where was it located; what cities and theatres? 

A. In New York City,. in Newark, in Brooklyn, in New 
Orleans, in Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 

Q. Where did you play big time, in Indianapolis? 

A. It was called the American Music Hall, I think, the 
Morris house. I think formerly the Colonial; I am not sure 

Q. I never heard of the American Music Hall in In- 
dianapolis. . 

A. The Colonial, at least, it was then, perhaps. 

Q. What year was that? 

A. It was 1910, 1910 or 1911, I am not certain. 
not recall just when it was. 

Q. Well, did you make any attempt to secure big time 
from anybody else beside Morris? 

A. Well, my business associate did. 

Q. I mean you, yourself? 

A. Not I personally. 

Q. Saag don’t know anything about that, then? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have anything to do with a man named 
Sabolotsky in Philadelphia? 

A. Yes, Mr. Sabolotsky. 

Q. Who is Mr. Sabolotsky? 

A. Mr. Sabolotsky is the manager, he is associated with 
Mr. McGurk of Philadelphia. 

Q. And what business are they in? 

A. Vaudeville managers. 

Q. Do they have any theatres? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was it that you obtained this engagement with 
Mr. Sabolotsky ? 

A. It was in March, 1916, with Sabolotsky. 

Q. Was that independent time or was it U. B. O. time? 
a ee I think Mr. Sabolotsky was associated with 
the ° ° ° 

Q. Was he then, at that time? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

Q. What happened? 

A. We obtained a week from Mr. Sabolotsky to show our 
new act, which we had just put on. “We played in Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, and in Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

- How long did you play the act? 

& Soe Mr. Sabolodtsky, at that time? 

.- ea 
A. One week, at that time. May I explain there? 

Q. Yes, tell all about it, all that happened then. 

A. We played one week for him. On Friday, in Norris- 
town, Mr. Sabolotsky, came to my dressing room and told 
me that he liked the act, and had booked it for two weeks 
in Philadelphia, and I told him that we had three days for 
Mr. Pat Casey’s house in Red Bank, but that I did not at- 
tend to the business, and that he would have to see Mr. 
Keough, so he and I went to Mr. Keough’s dressing room. 

He explained it to Mr. Keough, and Mr. Keough also told 
him that we had three days in Red Bank, and he asked 
us to go out in the front of the house and call up our 
agents and see if we could get a release from the people 
for those three days, and to play the week in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Keough called up our agents, because we had to 
telephone—— 

. Who was your agent? 
Mr. Kirby. 
Mr. Thomas Kirby? 
. Thomas Kirby. 
Who is he? 
. A vaudeville agent. 
Where is his office? 
In the Putnam Building. 
New York City? 
. New York City. 
. You called him on the long distance telephone? 
Mr. Keough dtd. 
. Were you present? 
I was present. 
What did you hear Mr. Keough say—the manager was 


I can 


. 
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“present, too? 


The manager was present. 
. All right, what happened? 
- Mr. Keough asked Mr. Kirby—— 
. Don’t tell what Mr. Kirby said, you know. 
. I am only saying what Mr. Keough said. 
. All right, now; I want you to tell us all about it. 
. He asked if we could get out of the contract for 
three days at Red Bank, and we would possibly be able to 
play that later, inasmuch as we had the two weeks offered 
to us at that time. 

Mr. Kirby—Mr. Keough turned and told me that Mr. 
Kirby advised us to play the three days, inasmuch as the 
act was a hit, and Mr. Casey could do a great deal for us 
and get us time in big time and help us along; and Mr. 
Sabolotsky expressed disappointment and called up Mr. 
Massbaum, his manager. 

Q. Is that Stanley Massbaum? 

A. I don’t remember his name. 1 don’t even know him, 
I know that that is the name, and he said that he can 
not get Keough and Nelson two weeks in Philadelphia, and 
they are here, and I will explain the reason, or I will let 
him explain the reason—and Mr. Keough told Mr. Mass- 
baum the reason. 

Q. Did you go to Red Bank and play in Red Bank, then? 

A. We did. 

Q. Then where did you go from there? 

A. After Red Bank I returned to New York City. 

Q. Did you receive any other work from the United Booking 
offices after that? 

A. Yes, we received three days at the Fifth Avenue, in 
New York City. 

Q. When was that? 

A. That was, I think, in May, 1916. 

Q. Any other after that? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. And did you apply for any other time on the U. B. 0.? 

A. My business associate did. 

Q. I beg your pardon; you told me that before. Did you 
ever get a contract with Fox to play Fox time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was that? 

A. That was in October, the early part of October, 1916. 

Q. Of what year, did you say? 

A. 1916. 

Q. Give us the details of it, if you know—all about it. 

A. I do know. 

Q. All right, tell us. 

A. I was present at most of the transaction. 

Q. Tell us about/it, then. 

A. We succeeded in getting four weeks’: contracts on the 
Fox time. 

Q. Who did you have the contract with? You said you 
were present for most of that transaction? 

A. I said at most of the transaction, yes. 

Q. Tell us about what you know, when you were present. 

A. The first contract was a verbal one, 

Q. Where was it made, and who was present? 

A. I was not present when that verbal contract was made. 

Q. What was the next one, when you were present? 

A. The day before our opening on the Fox time, our agent 
telephoned us to call upon him, and when we got over to the 
office he told us that the Fox time had been canceled. 

Q. Why—if he said? * 

A. Yes, Mr. Keough said to him, “‘Wasn’t it a little late 
hour to cancel us?’’ and he said, ‘‘Yes, it is a late hour, and 
it is going to get Mr. Allen in trouble, because I have paid 
$90 to get you this work.” 

Q. Who was Mr. Allen? 

A. Mr. Allen is the booking agent for the Fox time. 

Q. Your agent told you he had paid Mr. Allen $90? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was your agent? 

A. Mr. Kirby was our agent. 

Q. What else did he state? 

A. He said, “I wilt do my best to put it over; and come in 
tonight and I will see what I can do in the mean time.” 
That was Sunday night. We went back Sunday night again, 
and Mr. Kirby said to us, ‘““Now, Mr. Allen says if you play 
under assumed names he can put you over.’ 

Q. What happened then? 

A. Why, we said, “Yes, we will play under assumed names,” 
as we needed the engagement so badly; so Mr. Keough said, 
“Be sure and make a written contract.’”’ We went out again, 
and some little time later we returned—finally we returned and 
he had the Fox contract in his hand, made out between the Fox 
agency to ‘‘Ambition,” the changed name of the act. 

Q. What was your new name? 

O. “Ambition.” 

Q. What had it been; what had been the name of it prior 


to that? 

A. The name of the act was “A Vaudeville Surprise.” 

Q. And, through his direction, you had. it changed to ‘‘Am- 
bition’? 


A. Changed to “Ambition.” 

. Then what happened? 

We opened the following day for Fox. 

Where? 

. In the City Theatre. 

What city? 

New York City. 

How long did you play? 

We played three days at the City. 

Then where did you go? 

. Then we went to the Bedford Avenue, for four days. 

. Is that in New York? 

. No, that is in Brooklyn—and from there we went to the 
Folly Theatre in Brooklyn. We played there three days, and 
on Wednesday, before the night show, we went out with the 
manager to draw some money, as it was customary for the 
office to give it out in the middle of the week on Fox time, to 
give some money, and he told us we got all our money that 
night, we didn’t work there any more. 

And Mr. Keough told him that we had a contract—I was 
with Mr. Keough at the time. Mr. Keough did the talking, 
most of the talking. He said, ““‘We have a Fox contract for 
four weeks,” and he produced it and showed it to the manager. 

He said, “‘I have no help for that—do you know any one over 
there,”’ and he called up Mr. Jack Loeb over there—he is the 
general booking manager— 

. For whom? 

. For Mr. Fox. 

. Is this Fox tame called big time or little time? 

That is what is known as small time. 

Small time? 

Yes. 

All right; what happened after that? 

After calling Mr. Loeb up— 

Who called him? 

Mr. Keough called him. 

Were you present? 

I was present. 

. What happened? 

Mr. Keough turned from the phone, or rather, the man- 
ager turned from the phone, and said, ‘‘Mr. Loeb says he has 
no place to play you. 

Mr. Keough said, “Mr. Loeb did not book us; Allen booked 
us.”’ 

So thereupon the manager called up Mr. Allen, and told 
Mr. Allen the situation and he turned to us and he said, 
“Mr. Allen says that your agent took you out.’”’ We immedi. 
ately called up our agent, Mr. Kirby. 

Q. Did you or Mr. Keough do that? 

A. Mr. Keough. 

. Were you present? 
. I was present also. 
. What happened then? 

A. He told him the situation, told him that Mr. Allen said 
he had taken us out. He said, “I have not taken you out of 
anything.”’ 

Q. You did not hear him say that, did you? 

A. Mr. Keough turned to me and told me that. 

Q. All right; go ahead. What happened? 

A. He turned to me and told me that our agent said he did 
not take us off, he knew we had a contract for the Fox time. 
After that condition arose, a short time after that we went 
over and saw our agent personally. I was also present then. 

Q. That is, you saw Mr. Kirby? 

A. Mr. Kirby in the Putnam Building. 

Q. Where did you see him? 

A. In the Putnam Building, New York City. 

Q. New York City? 

A. Yes, and we talked with Mr. Kirby there and he said, 
“Of course, I didn’t take you off, I know you have a contract 
with the Fox time, I have not placed you in any place else; 
Mr. Allen did not tell you the truth.” 

Q. Did you play any more Fox time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was your next experience with this play? 

A. I think it was in November of that same year, Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Q. What was it? 

A. That my business associate booked the Paoli time. 

Q. What is Paoli time, big or little? 

A. That is small time, too. 
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Q. Where? 

A. He has houses in New England, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford and Springfield, and Worcester and such towns. 

Q. How .long a time did you have booked there in Paoli 
time at that time? 

A. I think it was four weeks in the Paoli time. 

Q. Who was it booked with? 

A. It was booked with Mr. Alonzo. 

Q. Who is Mr. P. Alonzo? 

A. He is the booking agent for Mr. Paoli. 

Q. What happened after you had booked this Paoli time? 

Mr. Goodman: What time was this, Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. Hawkins: He said it was in November, 1916. 

A. It was in“November, I think it was, 1916, yes. 

Q. Well, did you play that Paoli time? 

A. We played one week. 

Q. Then what happened? 
A. Then we 
Q 
A 
Q 





. Why didn’t you play the rest of it? 

. I have to give you all of those details. 

. All right; go ahead; that is what I want. 

. Mr. Kehoe, my business associate called up my house 
and told me, I think it was on the 12th of November, that 
our Paoli time was in jeopardy; he had met Mr. Alonzo in the 
street and Mr. Alonzo had told him that the Vaudeville 
Manager said we were blacklisted and he was afraid he could 
not play us and we had better go up to the Pat Casey office. 
and see if we could not square it, see if we could not fix it 
up, and Mr. Kehoe went to Mr. Casey’s office. 


> 


Q. Where is that? 

A. Columbia Theatre Building on the corner of 47th Street. 
Q. What city? 

A. New York City. 

Q. And what street? 

A. It is 47th Street and Seventh Avenue. 

Q. Did you find Mr. Casey in his office? 

A: Yes; I was fortunate enough to find him in his office. 
Q. Is that Mr. Casey’s office or is that the office of the 


Vaudeville Managers Protective Association? 

A. That is known as the Vaudeville Managers Protective 
Association. 

Q. What time of the day was it when you went to Mr. 
Casey and found Mr. Casey in his office? 

A. It was, as nearly as I can remember, around noon, | 
cannot recall exactly, 

Q. Was Mr. Kehoe with you? 

A. I was with him. : 

Q. What was said and done there, and who was present 
besides you and Mr. Kehoe and Mr. Casey, if there was 
anyone? 

A. Nobody that I recall at the present moment. 

Q. What was said and done? 

A. Many words were said in that time. 

Q. What did Mr. Kehoe say and what did Mr. Casey say? 

A. Mr. Kehoe said to Mr. Casey: ‘‘What is the matter, 
Mr. Casey, that you do not want me to play in the Paoli 
time?” Mr. Casey turned and said: “You are on the 
blacklist. and you are a White Rat.” Mr. Kehoe said: 
“Well, does that give you a right to indiscriminately cancei 
contracts?” Mr. Casey said: “No.” He said: “We will 
avail ourselves of the two weeks’ clause.’’ Mr. Kehoe said: 
“Well, we have a verbal contract and there is no clause in 
it.’ And Mr. Casey said: ‘‘Well, I will make that apply 
in that case.” Mr. Kehoe: ‘Well, it is only nine days 
before we open, how can you give us two weeks’ notice?” 
Mr. Casey said: ‘Well, I will make Paoli pay you a week, 
and that in connection with the time preceding it will 
make the two weeks.’”’ Mr. Kehoe then said to him: ‘‘What 
can I do in order that I may play all the time?” Mr. 
Casey said: ‘Why, resign from the White Rats.” Mr. 
Kehoe said: “I am a life member, Mr. Casey; how can 
I resign from the White Rats?” ‘Well,” he said, “that is 
@ hard proposition, but I will take it up and let you know.” 
Call around Monday’’—this is on Saturday when we weré 
there—‘‘call around Monday.’’ We called on Monday and 
fortunately found Mr. Casey again; and Mr. Casey said: 
“Well, I cannot give you any information about the re- 
signation; the managers have not had a meeting yet, but 
you play that one week for Paoli, but’—he said, “You 
must sign a release, releasing Mr. Paoli from any further 
obligation to play you.” Mr. Kehoe said: ‘Well, that I 
cannot do.’’ Mr. Casey said: “Come in tomorrow night. 
In the meantime the managers will have had a meeting 
and I will let you know.” 

Q. Did you come in the next day? 

A. Yes, sir. We called in the next day. 

Q. What time was that, what time of the day? 

e7 was late in the afternoon, just the hour I cannot 
reca 

Q. Did you find Mr. Casey in? 

A. Mr. Casey, they said, was in, but he was busy, and I 
could not see him. 

Q. Whom did you talk with? 

A. We saw nobody that day. We walked out, after we 
could not see anybody. 

Q. Who was it that said Mr. Casey was busy? 

A. A young lady there, a stenographer, a young lady 
stenographer in the office. 

Q. Is that the same office that you were in on the Satur- 
day previous when you had that interview which you have 
told us about? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you call again? 

A. We called on the following day and we met a gentle- 
man named Lee—not Lee, but Bradley. We told him that 
we—who we were, that we were Kehoe and Nelson. 

Q. Who is Mr. Bradley? 

A. He said he was the attorney. 

Q. Do you know him? 

A. I know him only by seeing him, having seen him there. 

Q. Did he tell you who he was? 

A. He said he was the attorney for the V. M. P. A. 

Q. Was his office up in that same building? 

A. I presume so; I am not sure. 

Q. Why was it you saw him? 

A. I saw him there, with his hat off, and he spoke with 
authority. 

Q. Did he have a desk? 

A. I have seen him at a desk; I do not know whether it 
was his desk or not. 

Q. What did Bradley tell you? 

A. Bradley told Mr. Kehoe that he must resign from the 
White Rats. 

Q. What did Mr. Kehoe say? 

A. He advised him to do so, and to do it immediately, and 
Mr. Kehoe said he would resign from the White Rats. 

Q. What reason did Mr. Bradley give to Mr. Kehoe as to 
why he should resign from the White Rats? 

A. He told him to resign from the White Rats in order that 
he would be able to secure time from the United Booking 
Offices. 

Q. Did he say anything else about it? 

A. He toid him to write it out immediately and send it or 
to come up with it to his office, with the resignation—that he 
was to make two copies of the resignation and send them both 
to his office and the original would be sent to the Rats, to 
their office. 

Q. Well, were you a member of the White Rats at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say anything about your resignation? 


A, The conversation was directed only to Mr. Kehoe. 
Q. Did Mr. Kehoe resign? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How? | 
A. He went downstairs immediately in the office below, the 
office of a friend of his, and wrote out the resignation. 


Q. Were you present? 

A. I was present. 

Q. What did he do with it? 

A. What did he do with it? 

Q. What did he do with it after he wrote it out? 

A. After he wrote it out we went back to the telegraph — 
and sent it up to Mr. Bradl ey, to the office of the V. M.'P. *. 
and asked the boy to take it up there, and asked the boy to = 
a receipt for it, for the envelope. 

Q. You @id not take it back personally to Mr. Bradley's 
office? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know whether he got a receipt back from him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ww hat happe fed after that? 

About an hour or so later, I cannot just recall how long, 
a ‘that time after, Mr. Kehoe in my presence cated Mr, 
Bradley up and asked him if he had received it. And he 
turned to me and said: “Mr. Bradley does not like the word- 
ing of my resignation and wants me to come up.” He said: 
“Come on up with me.” So I went up and was present at the 
conversation, at the transaction, and heard Mr. ‘Bradley say— 

Q. Who was there besides you. and Kehoe ahd Bradley? 

A. Nobody that I can recollect. 

Q. Where was this office with reference to those offices or 
this room that you went into, with reference to seeing Mr. 
Casey, with your talk with him? 

A. It was outside of Mr. Casey’s room. 

Q. How far away from his? 

A. Oh, quite a ways from his room. 

Q. Was it on the same floor? 

. On the same floor. 

Q. What happe ned when you and Kehoe went back? 

A. He said: “I don’t like the way this resignation is put. ¥s 
He said: ‘You have directed it to Ernest Karl, Secretary 
of the White Rats, and I am not sure that he is Secretary of 
the White Rats.’”’ So Mr. Kehoe suggested that Mr, Bradley 
write it himself, and he did write it, and they maltled it. 

Q. Mr. Kehoe signed it? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Did they ever call for you to resign? 
A. No, sir. 


Ge. T hen what happened after he signed it? 

A. He turned to Mr. Bradley and saié: ‘Now, Mr. Bradley, 
will everything be all right for me to play now that I hava 
resigned from the White Rats?” And Mr. Bradley said: “I 
think so, I will take it up with Mr. Goodman; come in to- 
morrow.’ So we went out; that ended the interview. 

Q. Did you call the next day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened then? First, upon whom did you call? 

A. Upon Mr. Bradley. 

Q. What happened then and who was present? 

A. Mr. Bradley and Mr. Kehoe and myself. 

Q. And what happened, what was said and what was done? 

A. Mr. Bradley said: “You play that week for Paoli, but,” 
he said, “you must sign a release when you see Mr, Paoli 
freeing him from any further obligation to play you.” Mp, 
Kehoe refused to do this then. 

Q. What happened next; what was said and done? 

A. He said: “I refuse to sign any release for Mr. Paoli,” he 
said, “that would deny me my day in court; I could not even 
come up here and get an explanation from you people.” 
“Well,” he said, “the instructions are that you must sign oc 
otherwise you cannot play.”’ Mr. Kehoe said: “Well, I shall 
report at New Haven as per my agreement and then continue 
at the other towns for which I have contracted.” Mr. Bradley 
said: “Come in tomorrow and I will see what can be done,” 
So we went back the following day and saw Mr, Bradley. 

Q. What happened on the next day? 

A. He said: ‘You play that week for Paoli, but you do net 
open at New Haven, open at Hartford,” and Mr. Kehoe sald: 
‘Well, Hartford is all right; it won’t cost me any more to go 
to Hartford than to New ‘Haven to begin,” and he a 
asked him to sign a release, and again Mr. Kehoe refused. We 
went to Hartford; we opened at Hartford. 
When? 

On the Monday following. 

About when was that? 

I should say that was around the 21st. 
Of what? 

Of November, 1916. 

What house did you open at? 

We opened at the Paoli house there. 
Under what name did you play your act? 
Kehoe and Nelson. 

Did you play that week? 


. Were you booked for a full week or a half week? 

A full week. 

What happened; why didn’t you play the full week? 
I did play the full week. 

I thought you said you only played three days? 


ee re 


week 

Q. ‘Where did you go to play the last half of it? 

A. New Haven, the latter part. 

Q. Where did you go from New Haven? 

A. On Friday, the last half of the week in New Haven, we 
received a letter from Mr. Casey canceling the rest of the 
time. 

Q. Have you got that letter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you go from there then? 


A. Well, we returned to New York City, and then we 


called upon Mr. Casey there. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Casey about it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you find him? 

A. We did not find him; I did not find him then. 
up—it was on a Monday after I got in. 

Q. Where did you go to find him? 

A. I went to the same place, up at the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ office. 

Q. You didn’t find him? 

A. Didn’t find Mr. Casey, and I called and called several 
times, until I became quite impatient, I was naturally in 
an upset state of mind, so I think it was about the fourth 
time I had called there. 

Q. And you didn’t find him? 

A. I didn’t find him. 

Q. Did you ever find him and have a talk with him about 
the Paoli time being canceled on you? 

A. No, sir; I talked to the man in his office. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. A man by the name of Lee that I happened to find there, 
who told me —-— 

Q. Who is Mr. Lee? 

A. That I do not know, only that he was in the office. 

Q. Mr. Casey's office at 47th street, the 47th street office? 

A. In the Vaudeville Managers’ office. 


I went 


Q. What did Mr. Lee say to you, or did he say who ne Ct 


was or what office he held there with that office, what con- 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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“YESTERDAY” SHOWN. 
Washington, D. C., March 19. 
Utilizing the “cut-back” idea of many 


* successes that have preceded it, “Yes- 


terday,” the new Glen McDonough and 
Reginald de Koven operetta, was 


shown for the first time Sunday night 
at the Shubert-Belasco. 

That the success of the production 
was more due to the music of Mrz. de 
Koven than to the libretto of Mr. 
McDonough must be conceded, Mr. 
McDonough seemingly having let an 
opportunity go by, probably from lack 
of an appreciation of what the idea 
really was worth. “Yesterday” is a 
visualization of events cherished in the 
recollections of an old man who 
mourns the days of his youth. With 
the help of a potent tonic, given him 
by a grateful gypsy, he is transported 
back to the spirit of Paris in 1867, 
and to his youthful adventures as the 
impersonator of a Balkan Grand Duke. 
With these possibilities, Mr. McDon- 
ough’s libretto did not measure up, 
comedy situations seemed to be forced 
and his work it could be likened to 
the conventional nineteenth century 
costume romance. 

The music by Mr. de Koven is, how- 
ever, particularly pleasing and a num- 
ber of the selections will long be popu- 
lar. He has gone back to his stand- 
ards as set with “Robin Hood” and 
has produced a score that is well above 
the average of the usual light opera. 
Again and again last evéning the audi- 
ence demanded, encores of numbers 
brilliantly sung. Some of these are, 
“Can You Forget?” an aria charmingly 
sung by Ruth Miller and an even mort 
appealing aria, “Love’s Forever,” sung 
by the same talented artist. “The Blue 
Wasp” melodiously interpreted by Miss 
Nanette Flack and a remarkable duet 
ir the second act sung by Vernon 
Styles and Miss Flack. 

The new musical romance offered by 
the Shuberts must be accepted very 
largely on the merits of Mr. de Ko- 
ven’s score. Fortunately for the com- 
poser these merits would carry even 
an inferior libretto. 


TRYING OUT PLAY. 
Providence, R. I., March 19. 

Vincent Lawrence’s new comedy, “In 
Love With Love,” will be given a try- 
out Friday afternoon (to-day) at the 
Shubert Majestic, roles being taken by 
members of “The Crowded Hour,” play- 
ing the house this week. All proceeds 
above the actual expenses will be given 
to the Providence Animal Rescue 


League. ; 

Atlan Dinehart will play the leading 
role and the only feminine character 
will be taken by Miss Louise Dyer. 
Others in the cast will be Hale Nor- 
cross, William J. Keightley, George Le- 
Soir, Frederick Karr and William Hal- 
liday. 

“In Love With Love” is the story of 
a girl in love with love—a fact not dis- 
covered by herself until after she has 
married, 
















SHOWS CLOSING. 

Bernard Daly, in Canada with “Sweet 
Inisfallen,” has returned to New York 
owing to the lack of consecutive book- 
ings following a jump back across the 
border into the States. Daly will lay- 
off until a consecutive route is se- 
cured. 

“Under Orders,” the two-person play, 
produced here by A. H. Woods, closes 
in Newark, N. J., this week. Its com- 
paratively brief road season had Effie 
Shannon and James Crane. 


—— 


“Come Along” closed at Baltimore 
Saturday, after a brief trip on the road. 
it will be recast and sent out again. 
The sudden death of Harry Fern last 
week contributed to the reorganiza- 
tion. Patsy De Forest and Allan King 
ef the original company will likely be 
retained. The show is said to be 
backed by the composer of,the music 
for it. 


The Anna Held, Jr., show, entitled 
“Hello, People,” after being out about 
one month, was ¢alled in by Joe Shea 
last week. Negotiations are now on 
between Joe Shea and Gus Hill to con- 
solidate “Odds and Ends” with “Hello, 
People,” starring Anna Held, Jr., in the 
production. 


The tour of “The Climax” comes to 
a close in Cincinnati March 29. The 
piece was to have been brought into 
the Garrick, Chicago, which date was 
cancelled owing to the poor showing 
the piece made on the road. 

It is said the play did only $600 on an 
entire week in Syracuse recently. In- 
cidentally, William Collier, in “Nothing 
But the Truth,” didn’t fare much bet- 
ter in that city. 


ACTOR’S FUND PERCENTAGE. 


The Actor’s Fund is beginning to 
reap the benefit of the recently adapted 
theatrical plan whereby 10 per cent. of 
all theatrical performances given for 
charitable purposes is to be turned 
over to it. 

Norman Trevor claims to be the first 
to turn over a check for $123 as the 
Fund’s share of the benefit at the Com- 
edy Theatre which the “Toby’s Bow” 
company gave for the poor children of 
The Rest, a summer home supported 
by the Church of Heavenly Rest, ear- 
lier in the month. 

Another ten per cent. donation came 
in last week from Emmett Corrigan in 
the shape of a check for $233.85. Mr. 
Corrigan is chairman of the committee 
giving the benéfit show in the Astor 
March 9. 

The professionals will be given a 
chance to support the Fund when 
Thomas Broadhurst offers a full per- 
formance of a new play, “The Golden 
Fleece,” in the Broadhurst Theatre 
next Sunday night, the entire proceeds 
to be turned over to the Fund. 

The Actors’ Fund expects to hold a 
field day April 13 at the Polo Grounds, 
New York. 
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N. Y. SYNCOPATED ORCHESTRA. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


the highbrow element in music and they might 
be gone after with serious stuff about the 
origin of Negro music in this country; how 
the old plantation melodies were brought over 
from Africa by the slaves and the history of 
syncopation in the Darkest Continent, and one 
touch that Mr. Cook seems to have overlooked, 
which might make a novelty feature for his 
program, is the development of the ‘“coon’”’ 
song during the last 25 years. This would 
be one of those sure fire applause things with 
the recollection of the old numbers. This angle 
should take care of the music bug end and 
then the real battle for popular patronage 
should be made along the rag and jazz lines. 
After all that is the most applauded music 
on the program and that is what the general 
public wants. The dance crowd would fall 
for the greatest dance orchestra in jhe world 
for rag and jazz. ’ 

With the right sort of advance work and the 
driving home of the fact that this is a sing- 
ing and comedy attraction as well as a musical 
one, there should be some money in a road 
tour. It is a certainty that in its present shape 
the orchestra would make an ideal chautaugua 
attraction Fred. 


EUROPE’S BAND. 


Addison Amusements, Inc., Present 
LIEUT. JAMES REESE BUROPE. 
And the World Famous 
369TH U. 8S. INFANTRY “HELL FIGHT- 
ERS’ ” BAND. 


Program 
1, French National Defile March—‘‘Sambre et 
i EP EP a eae Turlet 
2. “Plantation Bchoe@. ..<¢ cisccccvcces Coates 
2. Suite—“‘Dwellers on the Western 
WEE fed abies buh ces seeees teat do e Sousa 


(b) White Man. 
(c) Black Man. 
4. A Musical Melange— 
(a) Violin Solo—Felix Weir. 
(b) Cello Solo—H. Leonard Jeter. 
(c) “Negro Spirituals’”—Messrs. Weir 


and Jeter. 
5. A Potpourri of Popular Jazz Tunes, 
Remick 
6. A Highbrow Diversion—Selection—‘Mill on 
CE Atta Venda ed thae se wae Ressiger 


. The Melody Man—Creighton Thompson, in 
a Song Barrage. 


(a) “Rock a Bye Your Baby,” 


Schwartz 

(b) “I'll Say She Does’”’........ Jolson 

BS. Vee eee “Mee 5 Fs :a6 das dens 06 0de Ager 
8. The Singing Serenaders—‘Southland,” 

Burleigh 


Creighton Thompson, L. Lloyd Gibbs, 
Earl Bumpforn, Pete Zabriske, Cloyd 
Smith, Whitney Viney, Thomas Lee and 
Arthur Payne. 
10. Characteristic—‘Panama” .......... Tyers 
11. A Biff Bang Bombardment by the “Percus- 
sion Twins,” Steve and Herbert Wright, 
with Europe’s Band. 





Intermission. 
ae a eee ee Sabata 
12. Al Jones in a Pianologue with Original 
Songs. 
14. CODTICO—"“TYGGNE” cccccccccsevcscss Tyers 
15. Saxaphone Sextette—‘“Echoes from Broad- 
way.” 
- Antonio Gonzales, Ves Williams, Percy 
Green, Arturo Ayola, Clarence Jones, 
Joshua Carter and Severino Hernandez. 
16. Overture—-“‘Il Guarany” ........... Gomez 


17. Lieut. Jim Europe and Lieut. Noble Sissle 
(former Drum Major of Band) in Orig- 
inal Song Swabbles. 

1°. Jazz—‘‘That Moaning Trombone’’... Bethel 

19. Selected Songs by the Singing Serenaders 
and Europe’s Band. 

Lieutenant James Reese Europe is now the 
leader of what is the most famous band of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. When Jimmy 
Europe organized his colored musicians to 
accompany the colored regiment from New 
York, ordered to France, not much attention 
was paid to it other than as a casual news 
item in connection with the war preparations. 

Before that and for quite a long time be- 
fore jist plain Jimmy Europe had attained 
metropolitan fame in the best night resorts 
and also on the phonograph records as a play- 
er of dance music, any kind and any style. 
Known locally among composers and musi- 
cians Mr. Europe spread his name beyond 
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metropolitan confines when he, at the conm- 
mencement of the dance craze in New York, 
personally conducted the Europe orchestra for 
dance music of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
“Burope’s Orchestra” then became as frequent 
as dance music combinations around New 
York. The earliest rag, one-and two-steps 
on the disc records are those of Europe’s. 

So Europe went to France with his band and 
the colored regiment. It wasn’t long after 
before stories commenced to come back 
about the fighting boys from around Lenox 
avenue and 135th street. They just tore into 
those Huns, and the Europe band music got 
in the same reports Then they returned. 
Both were famous. All war stories had men 
tioned each at different times, with San 
Francisco as familiar with their deeds and 
nfesic as was New York. 

Then Pat Casey stepped in. Casey is a 
showman and so is Europe. They evolved a 
tour of Lieutenant Europe’s band, to be made 
in spectacular fashion—one day for one town, 
starting at the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York last Sunday night (March 16). 
It was a wet day. The rain started early 
and continued late. It was dreary enough to 
kill the window sale at any theatre let alone 
the Manhattan—away down on 34th street and 
far over on the west side of town—but the 
Manhattan was crowded with folks of both 
colors. They ail wanted to hear Jimmy Eu- 
rope’s band, and they did during the eighteen 
numbers or so the organization played, be- 
sides the encores. 

The tour is under the direction of the Ad- 
dison Amusements, Inc. That corporation, 
besides including Mr. Casey, also takes in B. 
S. Moss, the head of the vaudeville and pic- 
ture circuit bearing his. name. 

The Manhattan played the band to a $1.50 
scale and got around $2,700 Sunday night an 
abnormally high gross for the occasion, and 
more especially in view of the climatic con- 
ditions. 

The con¢ert pleased the big crowd, which 
remained to the very finish. Lieutenant Eu- 
rope has laid out something as his program 
that is beyond a “band concert’’; it is an en- 
tertainment, varied, bright and full of inter- 
est. The band’s popular appeal! is in the en- 
cores given—all of the rag or jazz sort. 

There are about sixty-five uniformed (kha- 
ki) men in the band that carry so many reed 
instruments it might be believed at first sight 
the band only intended playing jazzy music. 
Mr. Europe made them play everything, with 
himself leading. In the jazzy strains the 
brasses always had mutes on, although at 
other times the conductor appeared to pur- 
posely hold down the volume, letting it out 
once only—at the finale of the first part— 
and called “A Biff Bang Bombardment.” 
This was the big ensemble hit of the evening, 
with a couple of kid brothers—Steve and 
Herbert Wright—sent to the front of the group 
to do some bang up drumming. Those two 
boys just whaled the entire group into a hula- 
baloo hit. The band has a crack jazz trom- 
bone specialist, also a clarinetist. 

Personal successes were captured by Creigh- 
ton Thompson in his two songs, Mr. Thomp- 
son Ciosely approaching at times Al Joison 
in his delivery. Near the finish Lieutenant 
Noble Sissie with Lieutenant Europe at the 
piano, made a ten-strike with songs written 
by them, Lieutenant Sissie only doing the 
singing. His song “The Patrol in No Man’s 
Land,” was the single reference during the 
evening to the war, but it was well worth 
while, for Mr. Sissie put that song over with 
a wallop. He acted and sang it. His encore 
number with the band, that took in a dance 
for the finish of his appearance was not nearly 
as strong. Al Johns had a few minutes with 
a pianolog, getting a little something, and 
The Singing Serenaders, eight of the musi- 
cians in songs did very well in the first part. 

Among the straight musical ensemble pieces 
of the program the band did about the best 
with ‘‘Banderilles,”” though the crowd was 
so eager for rag and jazz that it allowed 
everything else to pass rather lightly. 

The Europe band tour looks like a certain- 
ty. It has the rep and gives a show to 
back it up. The chances are that it will play 
return dates if the management wants it to. 
No better reason to advance for the strength 
of the attraction’s draw could be put forth 
than the fact that the advance sale at the 
Manhattan was of such proportions that be- 
fore the band opened it was routed for a re- 
turn date at the Manhattan this coming Sun- 
day night (March 23). Sime. 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION. 


(Continued from page 29.) 
nection he had with the office? 
A. No; he did not tell me that. 
Q. What did he say to you? 


A. Well, in coming from the room—first, [ knocked very 
loudly on the door that went into Mr. Cas»y’s office and he 
came out. 


Q. Wo came out? 


A. Mr. Lee. 

Q. He came out of Mr. Casey’s office? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Who was present; you alone, or was somebody with you? 
A. Mr. Kehoe was with me. 

Q. What aid he say, that is Mr. Lee, when he came out? 
A. He said to me: “What do you want?” very brusquely. 


I said: “I want to get some information here; I want to 
know why I am not playing the time I have contracted for, 
and why somebody does not show me any courtesy. He says: 
“You know why you are not playing,’ he said, “you are on 
the list.”” I said: ‘‘What do you mean by ‘on the list’?”’ 
He said: “You are on the blacklist, and you know it. I 
cannot give you much courtesy,” and he walked out. 

Q. Did you ever call after that at Casey’s office in 47th 
street, about this cancelation of the Paoli time? 

A. In relation to these contracts? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. You knew a man by the name of Edgar Allen? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Who is Edgar Allen? 

A. He is booking manager of the Fox time. 

Q. Where is his office? 

A. It is on 46th street, where the Fox building is there; 
I cannot recall the name of the building. I think it is 
46th street. 

Q. Did you ever call on him about any work? 

A. I did, in company with Mr. Kehoe. 

Q. Does he book big time or little time? 

A. It is small time. 

Q. When did you say that you called on him with Mr. 
Kehoe? 

A. That was the day after my experience at Mr. Casey’s 
office. 

Q. Your experience in November—that is in this interview? 

A. No; it was the same day I remember now. 

Q. You mean your interview with Mr. lee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you go over to Mr. Allen’s office directly from Mr. 
Casey’s office? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What happened when you got to Mr. Allen’s office? 

A. We saw Mr. Allen. 

Q. What didwyou say to him? 

A. And he s&éid: ‘‘You know this blacklist is against you, 
don’t you?’ 

Q. What did you say to him first? 

A. We asked him 

Q. What did you ask him? 

A. I have failed to tell you that I had called on Mr. Fox 
myself before that. 

Q. What time was that? ’ 

A. Right after the cancelation of the Fox time, right on 
the following day after the cancelation at the Follies Theatre. 

What was said and done at that time? 

A. I—rather Mr. Kehoe and I appeared there, Mr. Kehoe 
always was the spokesman. 
wa What was said when you went there and called on Mr. 

en. 

A. We called upon him and Mr. Kehoe asked him to ex- 
plain the situation, and Mr. Allen said: “‘Don’t worry,’’ he 
said, ‘‘just keep quiet, and I will put you over later.” 

Q. Now, then, when you went the second time after the 
conversation, the last conversation that you have spoken 
about, what did you say when you went into Mr. Allen’s office 
with Mr. Kehoe? 

A. Mr. Kehoe asked him if there was any possibility of 
him making good his promise, and putting us over. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said: “You know the blacklist is against you, and 
I cannot do anything for you.” 

Q. What else was said? 

A. There was nothing more said, we went away. 

Q. You know a man named Walter Keefe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is Walter Keefe? 

A. He is the booking agent for Pantages time and Loew’s 
time. ~, 

Q. Where has he his office? 

A. Walter Keefe’s office was at that time—I don’t recali 
the building; it was on_ Broadway. 

Q. Whereabouts on Broadway, whereabouts with reference 
to Mr. Casey’s office? 

A. Oh, it was not anywhere near Mr. Casey’s office. 

Q. Uptown or downtown? 

A. Uptown on the other side of the street, I cannot recall 
the building. 

Q. What was said when you called on Mr. Keefe—what 
did you go to call on him about; what was said and what 
was “done? 

A. We went there to see if we could get the Pantages time. 

Q. What did you say to him when you came to him? 

A. I said—I think Mr. Kehoe did the talking at that time. 

Q. What did Mr. Kehoe state? 

a A. Mr. Kehoe asked if he could book us on the Pantages 
me. 

Q. What did Mr. Keefe say? 

A. Mr. Keefe said: “There is not a chance, you are on 
the blacklist, and besides you are a White Rat.” 

Q. Then what was said? 

A. Mr. Kehoe said: “I have resigned from the White 
Rats.” Mr. Keefe said: “I know that; there was a committee 
consisting of Mr. Albee and Mr. Murdock and Mr. Moss and 
Mr. Loeb and Mr. Schenck and Mr. Casey and myself that 
passed on your resignation,”’ and he said, ‘‘during the con- 
versation that took place at this time Mr. Murdock turned 
to me and said, ‘Keefe, don’t you think Kehoe is a White Rat 
at heart?’”’ and Mr. Keefe said for himself, “I flattered my- 
self, I confessed I did think so, and it was decided that 
_ pam should be kept on the list. You were not to be 

ayed.”’ 

Q. Is that the extent of the conversation? Was 
anything more said about it? 

A. That was the gist of it. 

Q. Any more of it? 

A. There was quite a bit more said. 

Q. Well, what was it? 

A. Mr. Kehoe said: “You may put me out of the show busi- 
hess, but I will go out fighting,” and he also spoke about the 
Stage hands and opposition, and he talked quite a bit at length 
relative to unions. 

Mr. Goodman: Who did? 

The Witness: Mr. Keefe. 

Q. What did he say about it? 

A. I would not recount it exactly a 
exact words, of course. 

Q. Well, what was your next experience, if any, with the 





there 


I don’t recall the 


A. I could give the purport of that conversation. 


a 


Q. All right; give us the purport of the conversation. 

A. He said, he spoke against the White Rats, he said 
he put the musicians’ union, and the bill posters and stage 
hands and everything—they were all going to go out of 
business. 

Q. Who said that? 

A. Mr. Keefe. 

Q. What did Mr. Kehoe or you say to that, if anything? 

A. We did not make any reply. I remember Mr. Kehoe 


saying: “You may put me out of the show business, but I 
will go out fighting.”’ 

Q. After that conversation with Keefe, then did you ever 
go back to Keefe again? 

A. Did we ever go back to Keefe? 

Q. Yes. 


A. Not directly to Mr. Keefe, no, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: Is Mr. Kehoe going to California, too? 

Mr. Hawkins: No, I will have him here the next time— 
next week. 

Mr. Goodman: He is going to be here? 

Mr. Hawkins: Yes, sir; I will put him on as a witness. 

Mr. Goodman: If he is going to testify to these things, 
there was really no reason why he should not have testified 
to them all, as she does not seem to know about what a lot 
of these things were that happened; she did not have the 
active part. 

Mr. Hawkins: I was going to put him on first, and then put 
her on afterwards, but I had to call Miss Nelson ahead of 
time because she was going away. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

@. Now, I call your attention to the conversation* with Mr. 
Sablotsky. When did you say that was? 

A. That was in March, the first conversation was in March, 
1916. 

Q. That was 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Did you have another one later on? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Well, that was after our interview with Mr. Keefe, when 
we were told there was no hope for us. 

Q. Where did you see Mr. Sablotsky? 

A. We did nto see Mr. Sablotsky, but we remembered that he 
said his time was always open for us, and we instructed our 
agent, Mr. Edelman— 

Q. What is Mr. Edelman’s first name? 

A. Lew. 

Q. Tell us where is his office? 

A. It was at that time in the Putnam Building 

Q. And what was his business? 

A. He was a vaudeville agent. 

Q. Was he representing you? 

A. He did in this transaction. 

Q. ‘You say you instructed him—you started to say you in- 
structed him; what did you instruct him to do? 

A. Mr. Keough instructed him, not I. 

Q. Were you present? 

A. I was not present at that time. 

Q. I don’t want that then. Did you have a talk the second 
time or later have one with Mr. Sablotsky about getting time? 

A. Only through the agent. 

Q. Only, through the agent? 

A. Yes, sir; we played a week, yes. 

Q. What is that? 

A. We played a week of Sablotsky time. 

Q. Did you ever have a contract, a three weeks’ contract? 

A. There was a contract of three weeks, yes. 

Q. How much of it did you play? 

A. We played one week. 

Q. When was that canceled? 

A. That was canceled at the end of the first week. 

Q. Where were you playing? 

A. At the Keeney Theatre in Philadelphia. 

Q. What was said at the time it was canceled? 

A. It was canceled there through our agent receiving a tele- 
gram. 

Q. You received a telegram through your agent? 

A. Mr. Keough and I received a telegram. 

Q. Did you ever talk to your agent about why it was can- 
celed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. Or rather Mr. Keough did. 

Q. He had it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do then after the last two weeks of the 
Sablotsky time was canceled? 

A. Sablotsky—well, we played intermittently. 

Q. Where? 

A. Possibly three days here and three days there. 

Q. Where? 

A. I cannot just recall; little burgs through New England 
and New England small time towns. 

Q. Did you play under you real name or assumed names? 

A. In some of tne places we played under our own names. 

Q. Did you play in big time? ‘4 

A. No big time. 

Q. How long did you keep this up playing here and there, as 
you said? 

A. Not very long, because it was a very precarious existence. 

Q. You say it was a precarious existence Tell us why it 
was a precarious existence. What do you mean by “a pre- 
carious existence”? Explain it to us. 

A. We were not making a living. 

Q. How much did you make? 

A. We played for whatever we could get. 

Q. What was that; what did you make? 

. We played some of the towns—I think we got something 
like sixty dollars for three days. 

Q. Where; what were those towns that you played? 

A. I cannot just recall the towns. 

Q. Cannot you recall any of them? 

A. You mean at this immediate time? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I cannot recall them, no. 

Q. Were they near New York? 

A. Yes; I presume so, because for these Salaries we cannot go 
very far away. 

Q. Did you make any other attempts to get time any place 
around here in New York or any place else? 

A. Mr. Keough did. 

Q. Were you present? 

A. I was not present. 

Q. Anyway, you did not get the time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you do then when you could not get any more 
time? 

A. We split the act, and I went to California. 

Q. What happened next? Were you acting out in California? 

A. No; I did not act out there. 

Q. Did you come back to New York again? 

A. Not immediately. 

Q. When did you go—where did you go then next? 

A. After that I remained seevral months in California, and 
I received a wire from Mr. Keough stating that he had se- 
cured some time or could secure some time, independent time, 
and wanted to know if I would come on; and I wired back 
that I would, and I did join him in Chicago. 

Q. You went to Chicago then in response to a telegram? 

A. Yes, sir. 


your first one that you recounted? 
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Q: What did you mean by “independent time’? 

A. I mean independent of the Vaudeville Managers; they 
were not affillated with the Vaudeville Managers. 

Q. When you came to Chicago what happened? 

A. We played this time. 

Q. What was it? 

We played time for John Nash, a man named Nash out 
there, 

Q. Where is Mr. Nash’s theatre? 

A. He thad the Empress Theatre. 

Q. Where? 

A. Chicago. And he had a house; I don’t recall the name 
of it, in South Chicago. 

Mr. Goodman: The Empress Theatre in Chicago? 

The Witness: Yes, the Empress Theatre in Chicago, and in 
South Chicago I cannot recall the name of the theatre. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Theatres on the Nash time? 

A. Yes, sir; and I think the 
Moines, lowa, 

Q. This Nash time—is it big time or small time? 

A. Small time. 

Q. How many times a day did you have to play at that 
time? 

A. Three times. 

Q. And what other time around Chicago in 1918 besides the 
Nash time did you play? 

\. Besides the Nash time? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, we did play for a man named Corall; he had some 
very small time there. 

Q. What ts Corall’s time there, what was it that you played? 
In the first place what is Mr. Corall’s first name? 

A. That I cannot now recall, 

Q. Where is his office? 

A. It is in, if I remember rightly, in the North American 
Building. 

Q. Where, in what city? 

A. &hicago. 

Q. Were you present when that time was booked? 

A. No; I was not present when he booked this time with 
Mr. Corall. 

Q. What theatres did you play or what places for Mr. 
Corall on the Corall time did you play? 

A. On the Corall time, they were very small towns, little 
towns out in Michigan, there was one out there—it is a sum- 
mer resort, and I cannot recall the name, and several others 
like that. 

Q. Where is it located; where are some of the others that 
you played located? 

A. We played—let’s see, the Corall time. 
town—St. Joseph, Michigan. 

Q. Yes. Do you remember any others? : 

A. I think it was for Corall, and then we played for a man 
named Fitzpatrick that had some small time—very small time, 

Q. Where did you play for Fitzpatrick? 

A. Ob, now, it comes back to me that that was a Fitz- 
patrick house in St. Joseph, Michigan, that we played. 

. Q. Can you recall any of the Fitzpatrick or Corall time 
other than this St. Joseph time and this small summer resort 
place that you spoke of in Michigan? 

A. I cannot just recall the names of the towns now. 

Q. How many times, how many nights and days did you 
play these towns? 

A. Some of them only one night, and some two nights. 

Q. What is known as one night stands? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were any of them longer than two nights? 

A. No; they were only two nights, if I recall rightly, for 
Corall. 

Q. What did they pay you for that? 

A. $25 a day. 

Q. You paid your traveling expenses out of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have to pay a commission too? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What commission did you have to pay? 

A. A commission? Not to him. You see I didn’t do the 
business; I do not know whether there was any commission 
paid; I don’t think so. There was no commission paid for 
Corall and Fitzpatrick time. 

a. ot. when you got through playing that time, what did 
you do? 

A. After this small time around there? 

Q. Playing these one night stands and two night stands? 

A. About that time we received a telegram from Mr. Mount- 
ford, and he told us that our names had been lifted from the 
blacklist, and he advised us te see if we could not get some 
work out there. 

Q. Who was—what is Mr. Mountford’s first name? 

A. Harry Mountford. 

Q. Who was he? 

A. He was the head of the organization of which I was a 
member, 

. What was that organization? 

. Associated Actresses of America. 

. Known as the White Rats? 

. White Rats Actors’ Union. 

Were you notified you had been taken off from the biack- 


Yes. 

And what did you do when you had been notified you had 
taken off the blacklist, what did you do? 

We called on an agent called Harry Spingold, 

Where is he 

. I cannot recall the building. 

. What city? 

. In Chicago. 

Where were you when you received this notice? 

In Chicago. 

. Who is Harry Spingold? 

He was an agent, the agent for the booking through the 
association. 

Q. What association? 

A. The Western Vaudeville Association. 

Q. What happened when you in response to that information 
called on Mr. Spingold? ’ ‘ 

A. Mr. Keough transacted the business there, and I was 
present. 

Q. What was said and done? 

A. Mr. Keough told him that he would like to have him 
present our act for time, and get us any time if he could, and 
he said he would, and that we should come in again in a day 
or two, which we did, and when we called on him he said to 
Mr. Keough— 

Q. Just a moment. 
names? 

A. Real names. 

Q. Now, what did Spingold say when you called on him 
again? 

A. He told us—he said, ‘“‘I will be very frank with you; I 
cannot do anything for you because Karl says you are on 
the blacklist, besides you played opposition,” he said, “very 
recently, you played Decatur and you played Milwaukee.” 

Q. Who was Karl? 

A. He was the agent, I think, the booking manager. 

Q. Is that his first nam@g or last name? 

A. Last name. 

Q. What was his first name? 

A. I do not know his first name. 
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Q. Do you know he was? 
A. I did not know him personally. 
Q. Did you know who Mr. Spingold meant when he re 
ferred to Karl? ; 
; A. I knew—Mr. Keough told me; I didn’t know him per- 
sonally, I have never seen the man 
Q. What did he say about Karl? al . 
A. He said, “Karl says you are on the blacklist and als 
that you played recently opposition. 
Q. What did you say in reply to that 
A. Nothing to be said; there was no argument 
Ww. Did you leave him then? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you ever sg 
get some time” 
A. No, sir. tn 
> What did you do then 
r Then we decided that we had to go to_work —S = 
I Ss alle . Frank . oy ie, 
assumed names. So I called on Mr Doyle, 
ge ‘unknown to him personally, but he knew Mr. Keough 
very well. ‘ 
Q. When was this 
A. This was in 1918, last year 
Q. What month in 1918? 
A. That I cannot recall. It was after 
in February. 
Q. How long after 
did you call on Doyle? 
A. Just about the same time. 
Q. Who is Doyie? i ; 
‘ Mr. Doyle was booking agent for Jones 
5 fer at that time. 
Bee bat did you say when you came in to see Mr. Doyle, 
Li We r hat time? 
that time? Were you alone at t 
vat I was alone, because Mr. Keough was well known to Mr 
Doylé. ‘ 
Q. You went there ee 
. I went there alone. iso 
r What happened? What was said, and what did you say 
to Mr. Doyle, and what did he say to RR Saas 
A. I presented myself to Mr. Doyle a Miss Cl Aire of Nelson 
and Claire, and I presented notices written under the name 
Nelson and Claire, also bill matter. , Seite oa 
at Did you ever play under the name of Nelson and Claire 
. Yes, sir. : x 
a What was said and done after you went there? _ 
Mr. Doyle discussed salary with me at that time an 
laid out, I think, three weeks’ time. 
r What time was it, big time or small time? 


back to Spingold after that and try to 


January, possibly 


it was—after you called on Spingold 
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Q. } 
A. Small time. 
There? 

z ds not recall the towns now; I don’t keep a day book. 

Q. It was near Chicago, or far away from Chicago? 

a It was near Chicago, if I remember rightly. } 

Q. Then what happened; what was said and done after 

9 

sa te told me to come in on the following day and get 
my contract. 

Q. Did you come in? 


A. Yes, sir; I — 
The ened? ca 
~ r a a the office and he said to me: “You _— 
Miss Claire, of Nelson and Claire; you are Miss —— 
of Keough and Nelson.” He was sitting at his ee ae - 
turned and picked up a book and looked into it, and n€ hey: 
“You also played under the name of Tracy. 7 I -_ - 
“T have never played under = ~ a Rt. nave P a 
> name of Ciaire.”’ e stated: canno oO any- 
ine _ wan, I could not play you if you played ag. 
dollar and a half a week for me, because you are on the 
blacklist.”’ 
le y was said after that? 
’ ick the omen kL was _— in  ygnt Figg in heart, 
av » to a woman’s weakness, i cried. 
ar-9 ke wae aan besides yourself and Mr. Doyle, when 
this took place? Was anybody else in the office? ; , 

A. There was nobody in the office, but there were severa 

people in the outer office, as I passed out; I do not know 

] were. 

re id you ever get that time or any time from Mr. Doyle? 
A. I played for Mr. Doyle later. 

Q. When? , aap oe en 

he lost his job with Jones, Linnick & Schaffer. 

io bad 2 half of a week in Lansing, Michigan, and it ~— 

independent, and he played us in that under the name ~ 

Keough and Nelson. I did not book the time; Mr. Keoug 

did. 

, ou ever play for him after he left the firm of 
Sento Liznick & Schaffer at any place besides Lansing, 
av me 

. sir. 

Q Did you ever play Decatur, Illinois? 

A. Yes; I played Decatur, Illinois. = 

Q. Whcm did you book through there when you play 

ur? 
pee That was booked Soeur James Matthews. 
. was James Matthews? ; 

2: gh an agent, a booking agent for Pantages time. 

Q. And when was it that you played there, give us all the 

ils. 
a 1 cannot recall the date that I played Decatur. 
ut when? 
. around perhaps February or March of that year 
What year was that? 
That was 1918. 
A year ago now? 
Yes. 
Did you play the full week? 
In Decatur? 
Yes. 
No; it was three days. 
. Three days. Did you go under your real name, or as 
sumed names? 

A. No; under assumed names. 

Q. How did you happen to go there? 

A. We were booked there by Mr. Matthews. When we got 
to the theatre the stage manager told us to cover up the 
names on our music, and Mr. Keough told me before we left 
we must cover up the names on our trunk. 

Q. Why? 

A. He said Mr. Matthews told us to cover it up. 

Q. Did Mr. Matthews ever tell you to cover those up? 

A. Not me. 

Q. I want just what happened. Did Mr. Matthews tell 
you to cover up your names on your music? 

A. No, Mr. Matthews did not. 

Q. Did you ever talk with Mr. Matthews about keeping or 
going under assumed names? 

A. Not IL 

Q. You never heard that discussed? 

A. 1 was told at the theatre, Mr. Keough and I were told 
by the stage manager. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said that he would advise us to register under as- 
sumed names at the hotel; also to cover up the names on 
our music. 

Q. DM you register under assumed names at the hotel? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what names did you register under? 

A. Nelson and Claire. ; 


LPePpeperorer 


Q. After you finished playing Decatur, where uid you go? 

A. After Decatur we returned to Chicago. 

Q. Why did you have to change your names on your trunks 
und on your music? 

A. That was to protect the act. 

In what? 

4. From the blacklist 

Q. in what way? 

4. If an actor were to play a house that was blacklisted 
under the U. B. O., the opposition house, it deprives him, or 
jeopardizes nis chances for time. 

Mr. Goodman: You have reference now to 1918, haven't you? 


The witness: Yes, ir. 
By Mr. Hawkins 
). That was in March, did you say? 


\. I am not sure f the month. 
Q. About what time in 1918? 
4. I think it was about February, I should say. 
Q. February or March? 
A. Fébruary or March, I could not say the date, as I do 
not keep a day book unfortunately, and I cannot recall it. 

Q. After you went back to Chicago, where did you go? 

A. After Chicago? 

Q. Yes. Did you ever play the Empress Theatre in Des 
Maines, Iowa? 

A. Yes, sir; I played the ‘Empress Theatre. 

Q. How did you play that, under what names did you 
Play it, if any? 

A. We used the name of Nelson and Claire there, too. 

4. For the same reason that we did in Decatur, on ac 
count of the blacklist. 
Q. Whom did you book through? 

A. At the Empress? 

Q. Yes, at Sioux City or Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. Des Moines, Iowa? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That was booked, I think, through Mr. Nash. Mr. Keough 
did the booking. I think he done it through Mr. John Nash. 


Q. Was that independent time? 
A. That was independent time. 
Q. Was that big or small time? 


A. It was small time. 
Q. How long did you play the Empress? 
A. Three days. 


Q. And did you register under your real or assumed names 
at the hotel? 

A. A imed names. 

Q. Anybody advise you to do that? 

A. I do not recall that we were advised to register under 
assumed names, at the hotel, but I do recall about the music 


being covered up. 

Q. Did anybody advise you to change your names on the 
music? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Who did? 

A. The stage manager. 

Q. At the Empress Theatre in Des Moines? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect the name of the director in any of 
these places, say like in Decatur? 

A. I am not absolutely certain on that point, but I think 
that they were the ones that advised us. 

Q. Did anybody advise you to change it, or did you do 
it on your own initiative 

A. Mr. Keough told me, I think—he told me that he was 
ay ad ana + . ef 
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S. Did you ever play 
A. Yes, sir 

Q. When? 

A. That was about in the same time, around ina the same 
period of time, as we were playing the Empress. 

Q. How long did you play Sioux City? 

A. Sioux City? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Three days. 

Q. And whom did you book through there? 

A. I think Jake Sternard, 

Q. Who is Jake Sternard? 

A. An agent in Chicago for vaudeville bookings. 

Q. Is he what you would term -a vaudeville agent? 

A. I think he was a vaudeville agent, certainly I would 
call Jake Sternard a vaudeville agent. Mr. Keough did the 
business with him, however. 

Q. When you played there what name did you play under? 
Did you play under assumed names? 

A. Nelson and Claire at Sioux City. 

Q. Did you register under assumed names at the hotels? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Anybody advise you to do that? 

A. Mr. Keough told me, and whether he was advised I do 
not know. 

Q. Did you ever have any talk with anybody connected 
with the theatre about it? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Did you at any time change the names or cover up 
the names on your trunks and music? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After that where did you play then? Where did you 
go next? 

A. To Decatur. 

Q. After Des Moines—no, after playing at Sioux City, 
Iowa. Do you know a man by the name of Matthews? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. He is a booking agent. 

Q. Where? 

A. For Pantages time in Chicago. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. James. 

Q. Where is his office? 

A. In the North American Building. 

Q. Did you ever try—did you ever play for Matthews, 
call on Matthews and try to get some time from him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When and where? 

A. I called upon Mr. Matthews and asked him to book us 
on Pantages time. 

Q. About when was that, Miss Nelson, if you can tell us? 

A. That must have been in—I am not sure of my dates. 

Q. To the best of your recollections. 

A. To the vest of my recollection it was 1917—this is 
1919? 

Q. Yes. 

A. It was 1917. 

Q. It was a year then before you were playing at Des 
Moines and Sioux City? 

A. No, it was—yes, it was a year before that. 

Q. A year before that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time of the year in 1917 was it? 

A. It was late in the year, I should say the late spring 
or early summer. 

Q. When you went to see Mr. Matthews, about getting 
Pantages time, what was said and done? 

A. We had played for Mr. Matthews at two or so of his 
neeene, they were independent. The Decatur house was one 
of them. 

Q. Hou many houses did he have? 

A. Decatur, and we played in Superior, Wisconsin; he 


{ 


had those two independent houses, and he booked also for the 
Pantages time. 

Q. What was said and done? 

A. Mr. Keough and I called up before we went up there 
to see him, and Mr. Keough asked him if he would book us 
for Pantages time. tie said that he had had very excellent 
reports from the act in those two towns in which I spoke of, 
but he would have to see it personally, and he asked us to 
see if we could get a theatre in Chicago, and he would go 
down and see the act. 

Q. Just what was done? 

A. We went to the Grand Theatre, that is the only time 
that we could get there, it was operated by colored people. 
It was the only theatre available, and we had no alterna- 
tive. 

Q. Why couldn’t you get any other place? 

A. It was impossible. All the good houses were in under 
the Vaudeville Managers. 

Q. You got this theatre, and did you put your act on? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did Mr. Matthews come and see it? 

A. Yes, he came and saw it. 

Q. What did he say about it? 

A. We called on him the day after he saw the act, and he 
liked it very much, he told us, and he told us he would 
give us the Pantages time. We were to go to Detroit on the 
following week. 

Q. What names did you go under, your real names or 
assumed names? 

Real names. 

Q. All right. What happened? He said that he would 
get you the Pantages time. What happened? 

A. He told us he would send the contract to us. We went 
to Detroit and the contract didn’t eome. So there was no 
time in sight for us immediately, so I deeided that I would 
go on to California. 

Q. Did you ever get any Pantages time? 

A. I went through Chicago on my way to California, and I 
called on Mr. Matthews. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. And I asked him why we did not get the contracts, and 
he said that I should not worry, that he would secure us time, 
that it was all right, and that he would send the con- 
tract on to Mr. Keough in New York. 

Q. Well, did you ever get Pantages time? 

A. No; we never got it. 

Q. And did you go right on to California? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in traveling over the country with this act of 
yours and Mr. Keough’s, did you cary scenery with you? 

. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Carry’ any other paraphernalia besides seenery, such 
as costumes? 

A. Yes, we carried costumes, many costumes, and a great 
deal of scenery. 

Q. Did you ever have experience where your scenery and 
baggage did not get to the theatre on time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When it did not get there, were you ever able to play 
without it? 

A. No; we could not play without it. 


CROSS QXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: ‘ 

Q. On or about March, 1917, you and Mr. Keough began 
an action in the United States District Court in the Southern 
District of New York to recover the sum of $150,000 against 
the United Booking Offices, the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association, the Fox Amusement Company, the Amalgam- 
ated Vaudeville Agency, Marcus Loew Booking Agency, Cen- 
tral Vaudeville Promotion Company, William Fox, A. Paul 
Keith, Proctor’s—that is Frederick F. Proctor, Edwin Albee, 
John J. Murdock, Benjamin S. Moss, Joseph M. Sehenck, Jake 
Loeb, Pat Casey, Walter Keefe, Alexander Pantages, Marcus 
Loew, Martin Beck, Morris Meyerfield, Jr., Sylvester C. Poli, 
didn’t you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that action is still pending, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And these parties who have been served with the com- 
plaint in the action have answered that complaint, have they 
not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in substance you are seeking to recover $150,000 
damages in that action, upon the ground that these defend- 
ants conspired to blacklist you, and keep you out of em- 
ployment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Keough, your partner was a director of the 
White Rats, was he not? and a member of the Board of 
Directors? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was he not an officer of the White Rats? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He was a member and nothing more than that of the 
White Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that true of the period in 1910 and 1909? 

A. I don’t know, but I do know that for six years he has 
not been an officer or a member. 

Q. The last six years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not a member either, you mean? 

A. A member, but not an officer or a director. 

Q. He was quite active, however, as a member of the 
White Rats in the threatened strike of 1909 and 1910, was 
he not, quite active? 

A. 1909 to 1910? 

Q. When there were published theatre and talks of strike 
on the part of the White Rats? 

A. I don’t recall any such strike or talks. 

Q. Don’t recall various announcements’ in the Variety, 
signed by Harry .Mountford in 1910? 


I do not. 
Q. In 1909 or 1911? 
A. I do. not. 


Q. You recall the strike of the White Rats in 1916 and 
1917? ° 

A. Yes, I recall that. 

Q. And will you say that Mr. Keough was not pretty 
active in behalf of the White Rats in that strike? 

A. I would say that he was not very active. 

Q. Would you say that he was active? 

A. I would not say that he was active. 

Q. Is your act what would be termed a “headline act?” 

A. Yes 

Q. Is it now a headline act, this last act that you have 
referred to, ‘“‘A Vaudeville Luncheon,” or whatever it is 
called? 

A. We have not been able to play in any of the big houses 
with the act. 





The verbatim report of the investiga- 
tion will be continued in next week’s 
issue of VARIETY. 
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The Ballad Sensation of 1919 








“Let's Start AllOver Again” 
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AMERICA’S FOREMOS 


JIMMIE SAVO 


COMEDIAN 


“SALVO OF SCREAMS” 


ALHAMBRA, NEW. YORK, 
THIS WEEK, (March 17) 


Direction, ROSE & CURTIS 


























AUTHORS 


Comedy-drama, 
By Iietter only. 


one week only. 


suitable for 
Address 
344 West 57th St., New York. 


ATTENTION 


Let me know what you have. 


WANTED — SKETCH 


big time. 
E. MACK, 


HANDSOME SCENE 
FOR SALE—CHEAP 


Gorgeous Egyptian, two legs and one solid drop 
(painted in Aniline Dye). 
trunk. Suitable for full stage or ‘‘one.”’ 


Tie-on to be carried in 
Used 


JOHN HALL, Stage Manager 
Orpheum Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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When sending for mail to VARIETY, 
address Mail Clerk 

POSTCARDS, ADVERTISING OR 

CIRCULAR LETTERS WILL NOT BE 

















ADVERTISED. 
LETTERS ADVERTISED IN ONE 
ISSUE ONLY. 
A DeVoy Ernest 
Adler David DeWinter & Rose 
Adolphus Monsieur Dolly Babe 
Allen Nora Donhoe Mrs 


Alvia & Alvia 
Andres Signa 
Andel Williard 
Annette & Morreli 
Anthony Jack 
Armitage Sonia 
Armstrong Geo 
Appleby. Nellie 
Arnold Marie 
Aubrey Bert 
Avis Ethel 
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Baird Dick F 
Baker Buddy 
Baldwin Bett 
Barnes Geo 
Barnes ~  o 
Barry Lydia 
Basset Jack 
Bellmonte Harry 
Belmont R M 
Baxter Clara 
Bennett John 
Bernard Mike 
Bode L Raymond 
Boehm Kurt 
Bolle Ned 
Bondier Panlette 
Boyle Jack 
Brahan Irene 
Brewer Evelyn 
Bright Billie 
Brittain Frank 
Brown Ada 
Brown Peggy 
Browne Victor 
Burke Billy 
Burke Minnie 
Burton Madeleine 
Busey Babette 


Cc 
Carroll Joseph 
Cam me 
Cardo & Noll 
Carson Margaret 
Casonhia Hattie 
Cassell Buster 
Chase & LaTour 
Chassler D 
Chiarme Jeannette 
Chester C P 
Clark Buddy 
Clyde Ore 
Cook Frank 
Cooke W H 
Conroy John F 
Cornell Frances 


D 
Davenport Gertrude 
Davis William 
Dawes Arthur F 
Deane Phyllis 
Denur Vivian 


Dooley James 
Downer Evelyn 
Drew Lowell 
Dumont Robt 
Duttons 


Earle Frances 
Earl og | 
Early & Bright 
Edmonds Grace 
Edwards Vivian 
Elkins Capt D 
Emerson Chas W 
Emerson Jas E 
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Fay Elfie 
Ferguson Margaret 
Floyd Estelle 
Fontaine Evan 
Forbes Claire 
Forbes Marion 
Force Billy 
Ford Annette 
Ford Johnnie 
Ford June 
Fourne John 
Foy Ben 
Francis Milt 
French Eugene 
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Galvin L & G 
Geary Arthur 
George, Gladys 
Gibson Ina 
Gilmore Ernest 
Gingras Ed 
Glassman Maurice 
Glaze Mina 
Glenn Irma 
Golden Grace 
Gordon Ed 
Graves Geo 
Gray Bee Ho 
Gray Alma 
Grigsby Dale 
Gue Don Fing 
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Hagan Frank 
Halls Ethel May 
Hamilton Alice 
Harkins Maxime 
Harrington Jas L 
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Harris Mamie 
Harris Marion 
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Harvey Zella 
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Hayes Fred 
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Henry Art 
Herbert Joseph 
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King Frank 
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Lamb Alec 
Lamb Dot 
La Bele Cora 
Lamont Jim 
Largay & Snee 


La Pierre M 
LaPollita Miss 
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La Rue Ethel 
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Lean Cecil 
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Le Nore Jack 
Le Vino Alex 
Lewis Pat 
Linsey Albert 
Long Hillary 
Lorenze Bert 
Lorner Girls 
Lowe Edna 
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Machan Frank 
McIntosh Burr 
McKeel J 
McPherson Sandy 
Mack Gill 
Madison Harry 
Mahoney Tom 
Marguerite Mme 
Marlowe Julia 
Martell Lillian 
Martin Ora 
Martin Marie 
Martin Grace 
Maxfield Mary 
May Geo 


Mayne Elizabeth 
Meadows Frankie 
Meeker Margaret 
Meers Marie 
Meludte Coral 
Melvern Babe 
Merlin J W 
Meyers Rosella 
Miller Harry 
Minton Ruth 
Mitchell Dan 
Morrell Annette 
Morgan JB 
Mosher Daisy 
Muff Ida 


Neal Marienne 
Nicholas C 
Nighton Herman 
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O'Neill Peggy 
Ollen Downing 
Ortha Francis 
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Pallenberg Emil 
Patrance Miss 
Patterson Burdella 
Patts Aerial 
Paturzo Elliot 
Perry Manuel 
Pickford E 
Potter WG 
Potter & Hartwell 
Powell H W 
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Randow Eugene 
Reese Orville 
Rehan Adrietta 
Reid Miss 
Remus Rowola 
Riberg Inez 
Ridnor Alice 
Ripen Alf 
Rocamora Suzanne 
Rodgers Ida 
Rorth W H 
Rose Ivy 

Ross Fred 

Ross Harry 
Rotert Irene 
Ruigins Sophie 
Rull & Rull 
Russell Clifford 
Ryan & Raymer 
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Salisbury Pauline 
Saxon Tressa 
Saxon Chas 
Schonlaw Lolo 
Seamon Carl 
Searls Arthur 
Seldon & Bradford 
Sharrow Mrs 
Shaw Babe 
Sheets Billy 
Simonds Bobbie 
Skelly James 
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Palm Garden Tuesday March 25*199 
150 E. 58* St. 


New YorkCity “Syetaed’ Boxes $ 259° 
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“JUDGE” 
ON ROYALTY : 


man and woman— 


for the Big Time. 


638 Little Bldg. 


VAUDEVILLE - 
MANUSCRIPTS 


FOLLOWING NEW SCRIPTS BY A CON- 
TRIBUTING EDITOR OF 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT OR 


1. Act for two male comics—novel idea. 

2. Two-act requiring special drop in ‘“‘one’’—for 
refined comedy. 

8. Monologue—10 minutes of brand new gags—easy 


4. Six-minute bit for male comedian—fits in any 
SCRIPTS WRITTEN TO ORDER 


NEAL R. O’HARA 


“LIFE” AND 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Slattery Bobby 
Smith Thos R 
Smith Lon 
Snedaker M E 
Stafford John 
Stanley Helen 
Stevens Dorothy 
Stevens Helen 
Stewart Bobbie 
Stewart Florence 
Stewart D 
Stewart Dolly 
Stewart Helen 
Stewart Margaret 


ry 
Taylor Mae 
Taylor W H 
Thompson Wm 
Tilton Bonnie 
Thursby David 


Vv 
Vadie & Gygie 
Vaidare Lazelle 
Van Hoff George 
Verser Majir 


w 
Waiker Johnny 
Ward Edwards 
Wallace Jean 
Wallace Atkinson 
Warner Jethro 
Warren Bobbie 
Watson W V 
West Dolly 
West Irene 
Western Helen 
Weston Sisters 
Whitney Adele 
Wilkes Ruth 
Williams Jack 
Williams Dot 
Williams Mr & Mrs 
Wilson Frankie 
Wrothe Ed Lee 


= 
Yates Harold 
Young C 
Young arry 
Youne Joe 


In Chicago Office. 


B 
Bernard Mike 
Bryant Lorton 


Cc 
Coulter Dorothy 
Curzon Geo H 
Cowan Hiram H 
Crawford Bob 


D 
Danahy & Cole 


Fr 
Faber Earl 
Fitzgerald Jack 
Grand L Mrs 
Galvin Jr J A Mrs 


H 
Hall Frankie 


J 
Jenny Joe 


EK 
Kenellis V 
Kelly Eddie 
Kuehn F Mr & Mrs 
Kale & Coyne 
Latelle M Mrs 


M 
Myers Maude 

R 
Raines Elmer 
Rull Alex 
Ralphs & Mae 


iS} 
Stewart Jack 
Sahaya 


= 
Taylor Margaret E 
Tracey Ed 


Vv 
Voltaire & Lloyd 


w 
Wilson Elenore 
Willey Emil 


Z 
Zira Lillian 








BURLESQUE ROUTES 











(March 24 to March 81.) 


“Americans” 24 Empire Hoboken 31 Star 
Brooklyn. 

“Auto Girls” 23-25 Gayety Sioux City 31 Cen- 
tury Kansas City Mo. 

“Aviators” 24 Howard Boston 31 Gayety 
Brooklyn. 

“Beauty Revue” 24 Century Kansas City Mo 
31 Standard St Louis. 

“Beauty Trust” 24 Empire Brooklyn 31 L O. 

Behman Show 24 Hurtig & Seamon’s New York 
31 Empire Brooklyn. 

“Best Show in Town” 24 Star Cleveland 31 
Empire Toiedo. 

“Blue Birds” 24 Gayety Brooklyn 3-5 Camp Dix 
Wrightstown N J. 

“Bon Tons’? 24 Gayety Montreal 31 Empire 
Albany. 
“Bostonians”’ 
Cincinnati. 
“Bowerys” 24 Gayety Brooklyn 31 Columbia 

New York. 


24 Lyric Dayton 31 Olympic 
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GET BIG VALUE 


in advertising publicity—when you advertise. 
In VARIETY you reach a mob of readers—everybody—everywhere. 


It’s not like advertising to a small party that may be composed mostly of 
lay people. Spend your money to the best advantage—always. 


That is why the N. V. A. SPECIAL NUMBER that VARIETY will shortly 
issue holds exceptional opportunities as an investment in advertising space. 


For one reason, the National Vaudeville Artists claims a membership of 
14,000— 


For another, VARIETY goes to all the managers and agents—in vaude- 
ville, the legitimate, and burlesque— 














For another, it reaches the picture people—an unexplored field to the 
vaudeville artists—which means unlooked-for and valuable publicity among 
executive forces always on the watch for faces or acts or bits that will be 
new to the screen. 


VARIETY goes to Europe, to the managers and agents of that continent 
—another very good reason for advertising at this time. 


All of which is equivalent to saying that VARIETY gives a full and com- 
plete theatrical circulation for an advertisement, and for the benefit solely of ie 
the advertiser. | ‘fe 


Which leaves an advertiser wishing to make an announcement the choice 
of VARIETY with its unending source of publicity circulation or any other 
kind of a medium that has at the very best a very limited scope. 


For these same reasons the general advertisers, those of allied theatrical 
lines and those’ catering to the theatrical profession, are urged to accept the 
chance of using VARIETY in its Special N. V. A. Number, to make an an- 
nouncement that will bring advertisers a return. 
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VARIETY’S Special N. V. A. Number will be issued very shortly. It will be 
retained by a large majority of its readers as a historical record to date of 
the National Vaudeville Artists. 
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Through the reading features in it, the issue will be of added interest ra 
wherever there is a theatre. ti 


The advertising rates remain the same for the Special N. V. A. Number. Forward your copy for early 
attention to any of Variety’s offices, at New York, Chicago or San Francisco. 
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LISTEN! 





To KARL TORN, BIG GRAND OPERA TENOR 


Now Big Successful Oil Man. President Codona Oil 


and Refining Co. While on Concert Tour Struck OIL. 
® Now is your opportunity. 


Information fom KARL TORN DEVELOPMENT CO., 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y: 





“Broadway Belles’ 24 Engelwood Chicago 31 
Crown Chicago. 

“Burlesque Review” 24 Columbia New York 
81 Casino Brooklyn. 

“Burlesque Wonder Show” 24 Casino Brooklyn 
31 Empire Newark. 

“Cheer Up America” 24 Empire Newark 31 
Casino Philadelphia. 

Dixon’s “Big Revue” 24 Gayety Philadelphia 
81-2 Casino Chester Pa 8-5 Bway Camden N 


J. 

“Follies of Day” 
31 L O. 

“Follies of Pleasure’ 24 Standard St Louis 
80-31 Grand Terre Haute 1-5 Majestic In- 
dianapolis. 

“French Frolics” 24 Cadillac Detroit 31 En- 
gelwood Chicago. 

“Frolics of Night’ 24 Gayety Minneapolis 31 
Star St Paul. 

“Girls de Looks’ 24 Star & Garter Chicago 
81 Gayety Detroit. 

“Girls from Follies” 24 Star Brooklyn 31 
Olympic New York. 

“Girls from Joyland”’ 23-24 Grand Terre Haute 
25-29 Majestic Indianapolis 31 Gayety Louis- 
ville. 

“Girls of U S A” 24 Colonial Providence 31 
Gayety Boston. 

“Golden Crook” 24-26 Grand Akron 27-29 Park 
Youngstown 31 Star Cleveland. 

“Grown-up Babies’ 24 Star Toronto 31 Garden 
Buffalo. 

Hastings Harry 24 Gayety Buffalo 31 Gayety 
Rochester. 

“Hello America” 24 Orpheum Paterson 31 
Majestic Jersey City. 

“Hello Paree”’ 24 Majestic Scranton 31-2 Ar- 
my Binghampton 3-5 Hudson Schenectady 
N 


24 Gayety Kansas City Mo 


“High “Flyers” 28-26 Camp Dix ~./rightstown 
27-29 Grand Trenton 31 Empire Hoboken N 


J. 

“Hip Hip Hurrah” 24 Olympic Cincinnati 31 
Star & Garter Chicago. 

Howe Sam 24 L O 31 Gayety St Louis. 

“Innocent Maids’ 24 Penn Circuit 31 Gayety 
Baltimore, 

Irwin’s “Big Show” 24-26 Bastable Syracuse 
27-29 Lumberg Utica N Y 31 Gayety Mon- 


treal. 

“Jolly Girls” 24-26 Casino Chester Pa 27-29 
B’way Camden 80-2 Camp Dix Wrightstown 
3-5 Grand Trenton N J. 

ay Lew 24 Gayety Omaha 31 Gayety Kansas 

ity Mo. 

“Liberty Girls” 24 Gayety Detroit 31 Gayety 
Toronto. 

“Lid Lifters’ 24 Trocadero Philadelphia 31-2 
B’way Camden N J 3-5 Casino Chester Pa. 
“Maids of America” 24 Casino Philadelphia 31 

Hurtig & Seamon’s New York. 
“Majestics” 24 Casino Boston 81 Grand Hart- 


ford. 

Marion Dave 24 Gayety Toronto 31 Gayety 
Buffalo. 

“Merry Rounders” 27-29 Park Bridgeport 31 
Colonig! Providence. 

“Midnight Maidens” 24 Worcester Worcester 
81 Howard Boston. 

‘Mile a Minute Girls” 24 Lyceum Washington 
D C 81 Trocadero Philadelphia. 

“Military Maids” 24 Akron 25-26 Watertown 
27 Oswego 28-29 Inter Niagara Falls N Y 
31 Star Toronto. 

“Million Dollar Dolls” 24 Jacques Waterbury 
81 Miner’s Bronx New York. 


“Mischief Makers. 24-25 Wheeling 26-27 
— 28-29 Canton 81 Victoria Pitts- 
bur 


“Monte Carlo Girls” 24 Lyceum Columbus 31-1 
Wheeling 2-3 Steubensville 4-5 Canton. 

“Oh Girls’ 24 Columbia Chicago 80-2 Berchel 
Des Moines. 

“Orientals” 24 Gilmore Springfield 81 Wor- 
cester Worcester. « 

“Pace Makers” 24 Gayety Milwaukee 31 Gay- 
ety Minneapolis. 

“Paris by Night” 27-29 Camp Dix Wrightstown 
81 Trocadero Philadelphia. 

“Parisian Flirts’”’ 24 Victoria Pittsburgh 31 
Penn Circuit. 

“Pennant Winners” 24 Star St Paul 80-2 Gay- 
ety Sioux City. 

“Pirates” 24 Garden Buffalo 31 Empire Cleve- 


land. 

“Puss Puss” 24 Peoples Philadelphia 31 Palace 
Baltimore. 

“Razzle Razzle’ 24 Olympic New York 831 
Gilmore Springfield. 

“Record Breakers” 24 Crown Chicago 81 Gay- 
ety Milwaukee. 

Reeves Al 24 L O 31 Orpheum Paterson. 

“Roseland Girls” 24 Grand Hartford 31 Jac- 
ques Waterbury. 

“Sight Seers” 24 Majestic Jersey City 31 Peo- 
ples Philadelphia. 

“Social Follies’ 24 Gayety Baltimore 31 Ly- 
ceum Washington D C. 

“Social Maids” 24 Miner’s Bronx New York 
8-5 Park Bridgeport. 

“Speedway Girls’ 24-26 B’way Camden N J 
27-28 Casino Chester Pa 31 Pottsville 1 
Weston 2-5 Majestic Wilkes-Barre Pa. 

“Sporting Widows” 24 Empire Albany 31 Ca- 
sino Boston. 


WIG 


DIRECT FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 


Made to your own measurements, of natural human hair--cither 


wavy or crimpy. Can be combed and 


» Same as your own 


hair. The prefessien prefer my wigs because they can also be 


worn for street wear. 


. 
Managers, Notice {, "sa" sar’ am Mand 48 
emergency orders in standard colors and sizes the same day 
order is received. 


Write or wire for free catalog 


ALEX MARKS, 662 8th Ave. 


“Star & Garter 24 Gayety- St Leuis 81 Colum- 
bia Chicago. 

“Step Lively Girls’ 23-25 Berchel Des Moines 
31 Gayety Omaha. 

Sydell Rose 24 Gayety Pittsburgh 31-2 Grand 
Akron 3-5 Park Youngstown. 

“Tempters” 24 Pottsville 25 Easton 26-29 Ma- 
jestic Wilkes-Barre 31 Majestic Scranton 


a. 

‘Trail Hitters” 24 Gayety Louisville 81 Lyceum 
Columbus. 

“20th Century Maids” 24 Gayety Washington 
D C 31 Gayety Pittsburgh. 

w a Billy 24 Empire Toledo 31 Lyric Day- 


Ww eich Ben 24 Palace Baltimore 31 Gayety 
Washington D C. 

White Pat 24-26 Armory Binghampton 27-29 
Hudson Schenectady 81 Akron 1-2 Water- 
town 3 Oswego 4-5 Inter Niagara Falls N Y. 

Williams Mollie 24 Gayety Rochester 31-2 
Bastable Syracuse 8-5 Lumberg Utica N Y. 

World Beaters 24 Empire Cleveland 31 Cadil- 


lac Detroit. 
LOS ANGELES. 
By GUY PRICB. 
The Omar has been reopened with tabloids 
by R. A. Payne. 


It is reported William Faversham will 
return here at the conclusion of his tour 
and produce several new plays. : 











Dana Hayes, one of the producers of the 
ill-fated “Up in the Air,” is doing press 
work in this city. 


Arthur Wenzel, Oakland publicity man, is 
now connected with Universai. 








Al Nathan has been made amusement pro- 
moter for the Superba, this city, and the 
Laughlin, Long Beach. 





When Rae Samuels was here Charlies PB. 
Bray, Orpheum manager, presented her with 
the first contract she ever signed. Miss 
Samuels attached her signature to it severai 
years ago in Chicago when she was doing 
turns in small interurban theatres. Bray at 
the time was a Chicago vaudeville man. 





Mrs. Gertrude L. Dignum, a film actress, 
attempted suicide after a quarrel with her 
husband. 





Dorothy Dean, film blonde, is suing Ed 
N. Harmon, rancher, for $2, damages as 
result of injuries sustained when she was 
riding in Harmon’s car which was wrecked. 





Los Angeles theatremen are generous. Fred 
Solomon last week sold 100,000. pennies at 
rate of six for five cents. It was a press 
agent stunt. 





Blondy Clark, Vernon entertainer, and How- 
ard Patrick have opened an entertainment 
bureau in the Majestic building. 


The “Fairmont Follies,” a hotel show from 
San Francisco, came down and played the 
Linnard hotels in Pasadena and Santa Bar- 
bara. 
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PANTAGES.—16, with several acts em Poi 
ing more or less acrobatics, an unbalanced 0 bill 
lacking variety results. The bil) started slow 


sceet New York 





and gradually picked up when the third turn, 
Regal and Moore, was reached. This is a versatile 
team at best when acrobating, but for acrobats 
they sing and talk exceptionally well. The 
Colonial Five, who are apparently Dunbar’s 
Maryland Singers, headlined in the closing 
spot and secured big returns with their songs 
of. yesterday and today. Senator Francis 
Murphy, an added feature, was the laughing hit 
of ths bili, with no opposition. The Four 
Mayekos, a Jap with three children, was an 
outstanding novelty feature composed of fn- 
ished artists, and seored big. Elsie Murphy 
and Eddie Klein fail in their opening talk. 
Miss Murphy delivers a weak song. The 
routine is fair and the turn was mildly re- 
ceived. Love and Wilbur open the bill with a 
neatly presented ring act. 

HIPPODROMB.—16, late booking changes 
eliminated Fiechtl’s Five Yodeling Troubadours; 
Edward N. Barnes and Mabel Robinson and the 
Hordes Duo, these being replaced by Alvin and 
Alvin, who opened the bill with a good enter- 
taining show, consisting of hand balancing, 
the Jack o’ Lantern Girls with their songs 
pleased, and Regeeh, a xylophonist, won ap- 
plause. The Powel Troupe of wire walkers 
closed the bill as headliners successfully. 
Irving White and Marie were a laughing hit 
with their hokum comedy, which was 1 i ked here. 
Robbins and Fulton scored, located next te 
closing, despite some ancient gags. Some sug- 
gestive lines were also used. The man is clever, 
though a bit too forward. Minus and Bryant, 
colored entertainers, get the most out of their 
act with their dancing. A song from the 
woman is poorly done, but is redeemed by ex- 
cellent dancing. “Todd of the Times,” a pic- 
ture featuring Frank Keenan, was the screen 


offering. 

ALC —“The Unkissed Bride’ (stock). 

ALHAMBRA.—Bert Levey vaudeville and 
pictures. 

CASINO.—Fanchon-Marco revue, ‘“Let’s Go,” 
with Jack Wilson (2d week). 

CURRAN.—“Tke Man Who Came Back” (24 


week). 
COLUMBIA.—Richard Carle in “Furs and 
Frills” (1st week). 
MAJESTIC.—Robert Lawrence Stock Co. 
PRINCBPSS.—Bert Levey vaudeville. 
WIGWAM.—A-H. & W. V. A. vaudeville. 





Beth Taylor and Norbit Sills ure heading the 
stock company that is alternating in the Giesha 
theatres, the Yosemite at Stockton, and Clune’s 
at Sacramento, between the Orpheum shows. 





Wallace Pike has joined the Ye Liberty Stock 
Co. in Oakland. 





George Cross, who recently arrived from Aus- 
tralia, is directing the stock production at Ye 
Liberty, Oakland. 





The cast of the recently organized Mac- 
donough Stock includes Una Adams, Ferris 
Taylor, Nettie Spooner, Bert Walker, Herbert 
MacDonald and G. Buck Howard. 


The members comprising Mack Bradfield’s 
“Seven Kings of Jazz,” recently organized for 
the Fanchon-Marco Revue at the Casino, are 
Walter Roesner, James Elder, Joe Meredith, 
Eddie Cher, Chick Moore, Pat Genovese and 
Mack Bradfield. 


Art Hickman, musical director of the St. 
Francis Hotel for the past six years, has been 
appointed assistant manager of that hostelry. 
He will still have charge of all entertainment 
features. 











“The Sweetmeat Game’ was the outstand- 
ing feature of the playlets presented last 
week by the Maitland Players in the ballroom 
of the St. Francis Hotel. 


Harry Williams, song writer, closed a deal 
last week wher Sol Lesser, who perebased 





the nation rights to Sennett’s comedy, “Yankee 
Doodle in Berlin,’’ has taken 100,000 copies of 
Willilam’s hit bearing the same title as the 
picture, and which will be sold in the theatres 
where the film is shown. 





John Medbury’s humorous paragraphs known 
as ‘‘Mutterings,” were shown on the screen 
at the Imperial Theatre last week, accom- 
panied by light cartoons. Medbury, who is on 
the staff of the San Francisco Call, will con- 
tinue the paragraphs, intending to branch out 
on a larger scale. 





Two accidents marred the otherwise smooth 
performance of ‘“Let’s Go” at the Casino 
Tuesday night last week. The first occurred 
in the speedy whirling of Marco with Fanchon 
suspended over his head, the latter falling to 
the stage, landing on her head, fairting. 
Fanchon recovered shortly after. The other 
incident happened in the finale when Minnie 
Fisher swung out suspended by her teeth, 
colliding with Beatrice Morrell, the latter fall- 
ing to the stage, though not injured. Previous 
to both incidents, a woman in the audience 
fainted. 





Harry Lewis, who arrived here from Seattle 
last week, where his musical stock company 
has been playing for some time, left for a 
brief visit to Los Angeles. Upon his return 
here he will reorganize his show for a pros- 
pective Honolulu engagement. 





The Warren Ellsworth Musical Comedy Co. 
returned to San Francisco last week, following 
a several weeks’ engagement at Camp Lewis. 
The show is laying off. 





The dramatic stock, recently installed by 
McArthur & Graf in the MacDonough, Cak- 
land, is meeting with the same fate as the 
various other policies preceding it, business 
being anything but encouraging. 


CLEVELAND. 


By TOM SAWYER. 

Opal Euard, understudy for Laurette Tay- 
lor, who has heen studying the role of Jenny 
in the®J. Hartley Manners play, “Happiness,” 
since last September, had her first opportunity 
last Thursday night. to take Miss Taylor’s 
place. Laurette Taylor became iii Thursday 
afternoon, after appearing at the Opera House 
from Monday to Wednesday, and did not re- 
sume her place in the company during its en- 
gagement here. Miss Buard is 20, has black 
curly hair, blue-grey eyes and a charming 
stage presence. Her Thursday night perform- 
ance was a marked example of what real ability 
and conscientious study may accomplish. 








It is interesting to note that when Grace 
George last appeared in this city ten years ago 
(her offering was “A Woman’s Way”) Jobn F. 
Hale, manager of the Shubert-Colonial, was 
her manager. At a quiet dinner before Miss 
George’s first performance in “She Would and 
She Did,” the charming comedienne and Mr. 
Hale enjoyed many happy reminiscenes of 
their past association, a personal and profes- 
sional welcome to the Shubert house here, 


Lenore Ulric, coming to Cleveland in the 
role of the Rose of the Canadian Woods in 
“Tiger Rose,” was brought to the realms of 
stardom in “The Bird of Paradise,” as was 
Laurette Taylor and Bessie Barriscale, a fact 
that should perpetuate the name of Luana in 
the dictionary of critics of all ages. It was 
in this piece that Belasco first saw her. It 
was Miss Ulric whom he then made a star, the 
Indian girl in “The Girl,” the play that later 
became “The Heart of Wetona.” Arthur 
Friend, now treasurer of the Famous Players- 
Lasky organization, son-in-law of A. F. Hartz, 
lessee of the Opera House here and founder 
of the “Friend Players,” a steck organizaticn, 
years ago, was the first producer with whom 
Miss Ulric was connected; it was in his Mil- 
waukee company in which Fannie Hartz was 
leading woman, 





The futuristic composer and pianist, Leo 
Ornstein, who was unable, because of illness, 
to fill his Cleveland engagement of some weeks 
ago, will give a recital at Gray’s Armory 
Friday evening. 





Billy Lang, xylophone player extraordinary, 
who has been until recently at the Metropoll- 
tan, an exclusive East End photoplay house, 
is billed for the week at the Priscilla. Lang 
controls the attraction franchise at the summer 
parks at Akron and Mansfield, and will, after 
this week, give them his attention for the com- 
ing season. 


Hattie Hart, the raga donna, who was to 
make her initial vaudeville appearance at 
Keith’s Hipp. last Sunday, sprained her ankle 
severely while stepping from an automobile in 
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AJAMAP 


ASONG OF THEORIENT 


An exceptional feature number for- 
Dumb Acts-Musical Acts & Dancing Acts 


Every prominent musical:director has proclaimed Pahjamah. 
to be evena greater composition than “INDIANOLA™ 


BS | 
Copy and orchestration 

of Pahjamah songer instrumental 
FREE TO RECOGNIZED ARTISTS 


front of the Hotel Winton Saturday evening, 
and her physician refused to permit her to go 
on. She will make her vaudeville debut just 
as soon as her condition permits. 


William Gallagher, the real brains behind the 
Miles, is again getting that house back to the 
eapacity ranks. C. H. Miles has been respon- 
sible for this house changing its policy twice 
in the last six months, two very expensive ex- 
periments, and genial Bill Gallagher, the stead- 
jest and witua: the quietest house manager with 
four-a-day on his hands in the country, has 
kept his shoulder to the wheel without a wora. 
Mr. Miles has been out of the city for some 
time and the house is again up to normal busi- 
ness, playing to capacity and standees most 
of the time. 





Pat Stromberg dropped in on the Sunday 
editor of the News-Leader last week and en- 
tertained the Sunday end of the editorial room 
so well that the magazine section last Sunday 
carried a two-column full account of the visit. 
The writer predicts that some day Stromberg 
will, laugh himself to death. 





SHUBERT-COLONIAL.—“‘She Would and She 
Did,” the Mark Reed piece, starring Grace 
George, is but an infant as productions go, but 
should prove one of the best plays Miss George 
has brought to success through a medium out- 
side New York. It’s a very interesting com- 
edy, done by America’s most charming come- 
dienne, and seems a play that was written for 
her. Miss George is supported by an un- 
usually well balanced organization. Cora 
Witherspoon, Edwin Arnold, George McQuar- 
rie, Ned Burton, Will Bailey and John Crom- 
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“WTO, sir, as soon as I can shed this royal 

raiment and get busy with ALBOLENE 

to remove this make-up, I'll go with you to 
the hotel for something to eat.” 


ALBOLENE 


Every man and woman on the stage knows 
that nothing equals ALBOLENE to remove 
the paint and to keep the skin in good con- 
dition. 

For the muke-up box 1 and 2 ounce tubes. 
Also in 4» and | Ib. cans. 


ALBOLENE is sold by druggists and 
35 5 dealers in make-up. 
Spo, Free sample on request. 
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well deserve especial mention: and all de- 
serve much credit for the excellence of its 
presentation and the manner in which its first 
performance was received. Nearly capacity. 

OPERA HOUSE.—Lenore Ulric, as the 
French-Canadian girl in “Tiger Rose,” the 
Belasco-Mack melodrama, will live in the 
hearts of her last night audience for “months 
and months and months.” Melodramas have 
not been numerous enough to appease what has 
always been a distinct leaning toward them in 
Cleveland, and this piece, Teiheion all the 
subtle art of effect in staging a play as only 
Belasco can—the rain storm, the log hut in 
the northern woods, the sunrise and the excel- 
lent bit of lightning by the simple expedient 
of a candle end in an old tin bucket—all will 
characterize “Tiger Rose” as one of the chief 
offerings of the season. Nearly capacity. 

MILES.—Leo Pernikoff and Girls split the 
top of the bill with Morey and Harris. Van 
and Carrie Avery, Picard Bros., Fentell and 
Clark, Cectl and Cliff Clark, Houdini picture. 
Good house. ° 

PRISCILLA.—Billy Lang and his xylophone 
act chief.attraction. Joe Martini gets over 
well with his wop stuff. Tracy, Palmer and 
Tracy, a novelty dance turn, “Tango Shoes,” 
the Renos, and Mizpah Sebini. Capacity. 

EMPIRE.—‘“Frenebh Frolics,” with Harry 
Fields and Lena Daly, proves one of the best 
American Wheel shows of the season. Fields’ 
specialty is a riot. Chorus snappy and well 
costumed. Packed house. 

STAR.—Billy Watson’s “Beef Trust,” with 
na changes from show of former years. Ca- 
pacity. 

LIBERTY.—Dan Sherman’s “Jazz Circus,” 
a new idea on family time, easily tops the bill 
and goes over heavy. Four Musical Lunds, 
Wheeler and Potter, | and Seamp and fea- 
ture picture. 

ALHAMBRA MALL, METROPOLITAN, 
STANDARD, STRAND, ORPHEUM, KNICK- 
ERBOCKER.—First run feature pictures. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


By CHARLES SCHEUER. 

“Tumble In,” playing three days at the 
Apollo (K. E.), still shows changes in cast. 
In addition te Johnny Ford—reported from 
Philadelphia last week—Audrey Maple now 
succeeds Peggy O'Neil im the part of the 
young woman who reiterates the “cat named 
Salina” phase and Robert Higgins is also 
active in the players’ list. There are some 
portions of the play that move very slowly 
but on the whole the musical version of 
“Seven Days” is proving an abundant, delight- 
full and typical Hammerstein show. There 
has been some discussion here as to the ad- 
visability of the substitution of Miss Mapie 
for Miss O'Neil, on which opinion is divided. 
More interest centers in the K. & B, booking 
of the Hammerstein show, which has been 
playing the Shubert Lyrie in Philadelphia. 
“Sometime,’ the last production of Hammer- 
stein here, played at the Globe, Shubert pro- 
mw house, soon to open as altered exten- 
sively. 


May Robson in “Tish” at the Apolfo March 
20-22. 24-26 will be oecupied by Mary Ryan 
in “‘The Little Teacher,” which returns for a 
third engagement. 

27, 29 will be occupied by “Our Pleasant 
Sins,” a new play featuring Henrietta Cros- 
man, Vincent Serrano, Pauline Lord, and For- 
rest Winnant. Thomas Broadhurst is the au- 
thor of the book. 


Supposed to be on their honeymoon in the 
south, Mr. and Mrs. James R. Evans, of New 
York, showed up here on the week end and 
were recognized by scores of New Yorkers. 
Miss Evans was formeriy Mra. Bek Sully 
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Fairbanks, wife of the picture star. She was 
granted a divorce from Douglas March 3 and 
married Mr.: Evans at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York, March 12. 

They registered at the Traymore but it did 
not become known until they were spotted in 
the lobby of their hotel. 


BALTIMORE. 


By F. D. O’TOOLB. 

FORDS.—"The Better ‘Oie,” with James K. 
Hackett as “Old Bill,” surprised a number of 
local critics because of the large erowds turn- 
ing out Monday night. Because the original 
company is still going big in New York and 
this was to be only a road company the talent 
here predicted just a fair presentation, but if 
Mr. and Mrs. Coburn are getting more out of 
the lines and show in general in New York 
than this outfit is, it certainly must be much 
more than just a remarkabie performance. 
The thread of a plot gives James K. Hackett, 
as Old Bill; Harry McNaughton as Bert, and 
Victor Dyer as Alf, the opportunity for the 
best bit of charaeter portrayal seen here for 
many a day. The scenery is almost as good as 
the rest and that is saying something. 

AUDITORIUM.—“‘The Wanderer” opened for 
a week’s engagement before a fair audience 
and was indifferently received. One thinks a lot 
more of the original story after having seen 
the play. Embellishment of the lily, as you 
have heard, is no doubt a difficult ‘job. In 
fairness to the cast, it may be said there is 
very good individual playing. For pure beauty 
of form, Louise Orth, as the enchantress, who 
woos the wanderer to his dovnfaljl, can look 
Venus in the face and never wink an eyelash. 
Comment should not neglect Naomi, cousin and 
sweetheart of the wanderer, whose sweetness 
and simplicity are refreshing after the spec- 
tacular women of Jerusalem. Oiga Newton, 
who plays the part, does it with an artless- 
ness that has real art. Frederick Lewis’ prod- 

al is not altogether well balanced. A fault 

at no doubt is due to exigencies over which 
he has no control. His acting though is of the 
first water. 

ACADEMY.—tThe clang of the eternal tri- 
angle is heard this week mm “Our Pleasant 
Sins,” a new play by Thomas Broadhurst. A 
fair crowd was on hand but the show is al- 
most entirely lacking in action and failed to 
hajd attention for any length of time. There 
are only four rsons in the cast and all the 
action takes place off the stage and is just 
talked over. 

MARYLAND.—Vaudeville. 

COLONIAL.—*‘Miss Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” is the attraction at this house. After 
the final act the two Stock Co. stars, Mildred 
Florence and Douglass Dumbrille, try to sing 
some of the latest ragtime songs. 

GARDEN.—Vaudeville. 

NEW.—The offering of the first half of the 
week is Alice Brady in “The World to Live 
In.” Last half—Constance Talmadge in “Ex- 
perimental Marriage.” 

NIXON'S.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

FOLLY.—"Blue Ribbon Dolls,” with Prin- 
cess Orleh as a special, in Oriental dances. 

GAYETY.—‘Mile a Minute Girls.” 

PALACE.—‘‘Twentieth Century Maidens.” 

LOEW’S.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

PARKWAY.—AIll week=»Mabel Normand in 
“Mickey.” 
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Ethel Barrymore will be here next week as 
thd star of “The Off Chance.” She has not 
played here for several seasons but befors that 
time had quite a local following. The new 
play is a comedy by the English author, R. C. 

rton. 





News of the returm to this country of “Diek” 
created quite a surprise among 
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local theatrical eircles as he had not been 
heard from since the signing of the armistice, 
Several big parties are being planned for him 
for the first few days after he hits the Monu- 
mental City. 





The announcement that Madame Melba 
would be unable to appear with the Boston 
Symphony next Wednesday had quite a de 
pressing effect on reports from the box office. 
Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged in the 
diva’s place. 





Otto Kruger as Adam in “Adam and Eva” 
showed to much better advantage here last 
week than he did a short time ago in ‘‘Cos- 
ette.”” He is a splendid actor and undoubtedly 
has a big future. 





The Kafe Kaluna opened here last Saturday 
under the management of Harry Katz. This 
place has been closed for some little while 
and is now putting on a review with a chorus 
of fourteen. This is the first attempt. of a 
local cabaret to put on any sort of a review, 
but the first couple of nights have been most 
prosperous for the uptown house. 





Somewhere in France, where the soldiers 
are awaiting their turn to come home, 2 
Baltimorians are doing as much to make the 
hours of waiting more cheerful; and at the 
same time are winning fame as entertainers. 
The twenty compose the minstrel and vau- 
deville troupe of the 3i3th Infantry, “Balti- 
more’s Own.’”” Most of the members of the 
cast were, before being drafted, associated with 
theatricals in some way or other, and the 
majority have served their aprenticeships and 
then some on the vaudeville or legitimate 
stage. Sergeant Herman J. Engle is the 
manager of the troupe, and just at present he 
is having all the trouble of the barnstorming 
one-night-stand theatrical manager and more. 
Sergeant Engle, before he was sent to Camp 
Meade, was known as the “Julian Eltinge of 
Baltimore,” is one of the big hits of the show 
with a number of new “French-made” cos- 
tumes and new dances. But there are others 
who are winning fame. For instance, Mess 
Sergeant John Bowers, formeriy stage manager 
of the Auditorium, is said to have become suck 
a skilled manipulator of cards that he is & 
real rival for Thurston, while Herman Frank 
and Edward Lamb are getting many laughs 
as the end men. Henry Naviasky, drummer 
with the jazz band, formerly of the orchestra 
of the Maryland Theatre, has a unique set of 
musical instruments, which he captured in 
No Man’s Land. His drum was once a German 
helmet, while a mess kit, corn willie cans 
and shell cases of different sizes make up the 
other instruments that keep his hands and 
legs busy while the band is in action. 





The Jewish opera, “Shulamis,” was pre- 
sented Sunday night for the first time in Bal- 
timore at the Colonial. It was held in cele 
bration of the Jewish feast of the Purim. 
The opera, which is written in Yiddish, based 
on Talmudic history, was produced by a cast 
of all professionals from New York. The 
east included Abraham Rosenstein, Estelle 
Schreiner, Leon Wosenstein, Elda Lasky, Jo- 
seph Kaminski, and Samuel Gluck. The play 
was repeated Monday and will be played at the 
Jewish Welfare Board Meeting at Camp Meade. 


BOSTON. 


By LEN LIBBEY. 
ORPHEUM.—Loew. It would be difficult te 
better the pop bill for the first half of this 
week. In fact there are some of the acts 
which could make very good on the big time. 
The show is well arranged, and although the 
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six acts are crowded into a period of less than 
an hour and a half there is plenty of chance 
to show their best wares without a drag. 
Capacity houses were the rule Monday, a sort 
of semi-holiday. . 

O. K. Legel, a tramp comedy juggler, opens 
the show. He has a special drop afid uses 
several “props.’”’ His act is above the aver- 
age. Following came Arthur and Emma Cody 
in an act reminiscent of olden days. They 
appear first in street costume and sing, but 
that is stalling for their dancing, shown by 
the prompt manner in which they drop _ it 
and go in for the dance stufi. The latter is 
very good, conventional and a bit old fashion- 
ed, but wholesome. The girl has one change of 
costume. 

Marston and Manley are a fair team. The 
man has an extensive line of chatter, some 
of it good, some indifferent, and plays to the 
house a lot. The girl is rather awkward in 
her dances and sings fairly well. They work 
well together. He kidded the audience into 
several bows for them. Arthur Pickens and 
company have a full stage sketch, good for 
comedy of a rather antique sort. . Pickens 
himself is a good performer and his company 
is fair. The sketch is saved by its rapid ac- 
tion. . 

Brady and Mahoney were the surprise. Some 
poor comedy stuff is sprung and the act iooked 
rather forlorn until the ‘‘gob’’ closed it with 
a couple of songs, one topical and the other 
calling for fair play to the “boys’’ which sent 
them away in a whirlwind of applause. They 
very nearly stopped the show. 

Stanley and Jacques closed. They use for 
their opener a Jap setting and get away to 
a flying start. A couple of good dancers and 
they went big. The act is of a high grade 
throughout. 





BOSTON, BOWDOIN.—Pictures and vaude- 
viiie. 

BIJOU, PARK.—Pictures. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—Lord Roberts and 
Co., Jerome and Newell, Edith Delbridge and 
Co., Art Smith and Delta Sisters. “The Light 
of Victory,’’ film. 


GORDON’S OLYMPIA.—Using ‘‘Common 
Clay,” film. Big hit. Vaudeville, Burke 
Brothers and Kendali, Galavini Sisters, 


Charles Mack and Co, 
ST. JAMES.—Quigley. Woods Trio, Henry 
Horton and Co., Conley and O’Brien and Bert 


Gordon. ‘Alias Mike Moran,” film. 
GORDON’S, CAMBRIDGE.—Pictures and 
vaudeville. 


GLOBE, COLUMBIA, EXETER, FENWAY, 
STRAND, LANCASTER, MODERN, FRANK- 
LIN PARK, BEACON.—Pictures. 

WALDORF.—Williams and Jordan, Maurice 
Samuels and Co., Curzon Sisters, Ben Smith, 
Forrest and Church. “Ruling Passions,” film. 

SHUBERT.—Closing two weeks of “Take 
It From Me,” now on the sixth week to big 
business. “Oh, Look!” booked. 

PLYMOUTH.—Last of the two weeks’ en- 
gagement of William Hodge in “A Cure For 
Curables.” ‘‘She Walked in Her Sleep” un- 
derlined. 

MAJESTIC.—One of the two theatres in 
town to have a new show Monday night with 
“The Big Chance.”’ Capacity house. “Hello, 
Alexander,” which ran for several weeks at 
this house cleaned up big. 

WILBUR.—William Collier’s second week in 
“Nothing But Lies,” hit. 

TREMONT.—Second week of Lou Tellegen 
in “Blind Youth.” The show appeals to a 
certain class of theatregoers who have a ro- 
mantic strain, but is not the type the Tremont 
generally houses. “The Rainbow Girl,” a mu- 
sical which ‘went big here last season at the 
Colonial, will open ait the Tremont Monday. 

HOLLIS.—Second week of George Arliss, 
here in a double bill, “A Well Remembered 
Voice” and ‘‘The Mollusc.” Originally booked 
for two weeks, but the success’ evidently 
called for a change and the engagement now 
appears to be indefinite. 

COLONIAL.—The biggest hit of the season, 
Fred Stone in “Jack O’Lantern,” 13th week. 
Show will stay for two weeks longer anyway 
as seats are on sale for this period. 

PARK SQUARE.—Housed another comedy, 
of the sort which have been big hits at this 
house, when “Adam and Eva” opened Monday. 
“The Crowded Hour” did big business in the 
long stay it had. 

COPLEY.—Sticking to their policy of pro- 
ducing “high-brow” plays Henry Jewett com- 
pany is showing this week “The Magistrate.” 
Played “Garside’s Career” for two weeks. 
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BAND 


That played for Marshal Foch while in France 


Audubon, ist Half. 
THIS WEEK, FOX’S JAMAICA, LAST HALF 


STOPPING 
EVERY SHOW 


ALL NEXT WEEK, 
CITY THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Our sole representative 


CHARLES S. POTSDAM 





ARLINGTON.—Revival of ‘“‘A Butterfly on 
the Wheel” by this stock company. 

GAYETY.—‘Merrie Makers,’ burlesque. 

CASINO.—‘“Roseland Girls.” 

HOWARD.—“Blue Bird.”’ Vaudeville, 
headed, Asahi Japs, Jeanette Childs, Turelly, 
Rowles and Gilman, the Prissons and Wally 
Sharp. 





It was necessary for Joe Di Pesa, publicity 
man of the Park Square, to come to the rescue 
of ‘Adam and Eva,” the comedy which opened 
at this house Monday night. As this was the 
house which “Up in Mabel’s Room,” ‘Twin 
Beds,” ‘“‘Fair and Warmer,” and some more 
of the real spicy shows had located in this city 
Joe rushed to the rescue and assured the 
reading public that “Adam and Hva’”’ did not 
depend on the Garden of Eden for its scenic 
possibilities. : 





Arthur Martell, well known among thea- 
trical musicians in New England, has been 
selected to be the organist-in-chief of the 
new Gordon, Cambridge. 





The Camp Repertory Company, an organiza- 
tion that has acquired quite a local reputa- 
tion, have a new wrinkle in what is termed 
“camouflage scenery.” Ail the company asks 
in the way of scenery is a few chairs and 
tables and they “‘camouflage’’ the rest. 





Work on “Filmland City,” the big project 


of the Mastercraft Photoplay Corporation in 
Medford, one of the suburbs of Boston, is 
progressing rapidly now and it is expected 
it will be completed by June. It is planned 
to have a Boston society girl take the iead 
in the first film to be produced. 





Boston theatres are doing a big business this 
week because of the auto show which has 
brought additional thousands into the city. In 
connection with the show it might be men- 
tioned that C. Wesley Fraser, the local book- 
ing agent, is putting on an auto show of his 
own daily. His new car, the same as the one 
used by President Wilson on the occasion of 
his visit here, draws a crowd whenever it 
appears outside his office. The car is said 
to have stood Wesley $5,000 as it stands 
and has a beautiful and novel upholstering. 
As to the riding capabilities of the car we are 
not prepared to say—not having received an 
“invite” as yet. 





Members of the 26th Division, officers and 
men, attended the opening performance of 
“The Big Chance’ at the Majestic Monday 
night. One of the scenes shows the trenches 
in France and it was deemed proper to Have 
the herces of the 26th as guests on the open- 
ing. 





The ‘‘Jack O’Lantern” company gave a show 
last week at the Parker Hill Reconstruction 
Hospital. The entire company and “the prin- 


cipals were in attendance at the benefit per- 
formance. 





Six girl members of the “Take It From 
Me” company are getting pienty of publicity 
—and plenty of fish They eat fish threes 
times a day in one of the big restaurants 
here to prove that fish is good for a steady 
diet. The Hearst paper is running the thing. 





Richard L. Gorman, for years well known ’ 


in Boston theatrical circles, has been chosen 
as the manager of Gordon’s new theatre in 
Cambridge. 


That the stock policy is showing good re- 
sults at the Arlington Theatre is indicated 
by the fact that the big picture booth at the 
rear of he auditorium has been removed. This 
means that there is a very small possibility 
of the stock policy being abandoned. 





George Robinson has been appointed - 
eral manager for the “Heart of Humanity” 
photoplay in New England. This film is go- 
ing big at Tremont Temple. 





Boston’s newest picture houses, the Wal 
and Gordon's house in Cambridge both o 
up on Monday to big audiences. A b 


“of money has been sunk in the construction: 


of both houses. 





BUFFALO. 


By RAY C, MEYERS, 
SHEA’S.—Vaudeville. 
SHUBERT-TECK,—‘Passing Show of 1019.” 

Seat sale big for Lent. 

MAJESTIC.—“Glorianna,” 

SHEA’S HIPPODROMB.—Dorothy Phillips, 
“Heart of Humanity,” with special stage set- 
tings. 

GARDEN.—Burlesque. George A. Clark and 
“The World Beaters.”’ 

LYRIC.—Vaudeville. 
Alr,” Ed Hastings, University Trio and 


OLYMPIC.—Vaudeville. Frank Hall and Ce = 


in tab, ‘“‘Olives,’”’ heading. : 
ACADEMY.—Vaudeville, Karsey’s Giant 

Myrio-phone and others. = 
GAYETY.—Burlesque. Molly 

greatest show. 
STRAND.—Tom Mix in “Treat 'Em Rough.” 
PALACE.—‘“Till I Come Back to You,” 


ELMWOOD.—Prof. Mardo’s Marionettes and 


Humpty-Dumpty Circus, 
PLAZA.—Enrico Caruso in “My Cousin.” 


STAR.—Knickerbocker Players in “ 
kins.” 





Community picture houses are featuring r 
week children’s matinees with one vVaude¥ 
specialty. Eimwood and Colonial featu._ 
Tuesday performances with Prof. Mardo 
merry Marionettes in “A Humpty Dumpty Cir- 
cus.” Both had turnaway business, 





Jazz stuff still goes in some cafes here. 
Alvina Quartet singing at Geyer’s old Teck, 
although most cabarets are languishing. 





J. Smith, of New York, is now manager of 
the First National éffice, here, succeeding 
George Germain. 





Returning of thousands of soldiers here in 


past week helped the theatrical business 
what would have been a slight slump, 
weather cut down crowds most of week. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


By DAVE TREPP, 
W. H. Beimont, manager of the Bmpress, 


is back in the harness again, following a4 


serious illness. Capt. William (Cutts, for 
years a well known Montana showman, is 
the leading candidate for mayvur at the com” 
ing primary election. He is opposed for the 
democratic nomination by Editor Dunne, of 
the Butte Bulletin, a publication with Bol- 
shevist tendencies. Dunne has a big fol- 
1owing among the radical element in Butte, 
but Cutts is looked upon in conservative cir- 
cles as the winner. The democratic nomina- 
tion in Butte, in general, is tantamount te 
election. 





DENVER. 


By EDWARD T. GAHAN, 
Denver’s public pays out $250,000 annually 


for its music alone in connection with play- 
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WE HAVE LANDED ANOTHER STAR 


GRANT CLARKE 


(HE WRITES SOME LYRICS) 


224 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Mr. Clarke is now on our writing staff, so watch out for some new sensational hits. 


McCARTHY & FISHER, Inc. 


GEO. A. FRIEDMAN, General Manager 


OFFICES 
St. Louis Mo., 401 Calumet Bidg.... 


San Francisco, Cal., 507 Pantages Theatre Bidg . . Harry 


Detroit, Mich., Tuller Hotel ... 
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houses and musical performances, according 
to an estimate made by a local theatrical 
magnate. More than 200 men and women 
are furnished employment in theatres and 
other places where music is featured. 





The Cavolla Symppony orchestra of 40 mu- 
sicians, at the Rivoli, is the highest paid 
picture theatre organization. The salary for 
the entire orchestra is $75,000 a year. 





The act of. Santus and Hayes, appearing at 
the Orpheum last week, should have no dif- 
ficulty in convincing advance audiences they 
are real laugh-getters. During the amusing 
patter of the duo, Samuel Jacobs, of this city, 
was seized with 
laughter and rushed to the hospital, where 
he is still confined. His case is puzzling to 
physicians, who believe that he paralysed 
some vital organ as the result of his hearty 
laughter. 


*e Art-O-Graf Company, a new picture 
ern, has just completed the “shooting” of 

48 Arizona” in this city. The company is 

w negotiating with Caroline Lockhart, a 
venver newspaperwoman, for the picture rights 





_ to her book, ‘‘Me Smith.” 





Jim Harkins, playing the Orpheum last 
week, presented one of the best monologue acts 
ever witnessed in a Colorado military camp 
last Friday night when he went to Fort Logan 
and convulsed over 300 soldiers. Harkins was 
earried from the building by the cheering sol- 
diers. 





Jack Barrows, dramatic critic of the Den- 
ver Times has returned from France, where 
*he served for more than a year as a first lieut- 
\enant of artillery. Barrow entered an of- 
ficers’ training early in the war. 


The Denver players have _ successfully 
launched the Little Theatre. The clever or- 
ganization presented three one-act playlets 
to a capacity audience last Friday night. The 
organization will become a permanent one. 








_. Something of.an innovation was introduced 
at the Rivoli last week when the management 
offered besides the regular picture show and 
the orchestra program, a concert by the Bos- 
ton Opera Singers. The company was a Ca- 
pable one and a program of mefit was ren- 
dered. 





Marie Walcamp’s new serial “The Red 
Glove,” widely advertised in ali motion pic- 
ture periodicals, opened at the Strand here 
last Friday night. 


The Allied War Veterans’ Band, billed as 
“The Fighting Sons of Guns,’ appearing at 
the Broadway last week, furnished an excel- 
lent eoncert for the lung-affected soldiers at 
U. 8. General Hospital, No. 21, at Aurora, 
just outside of Denver. 








NOTICE! 


CHARLES CROSSMAN 


Formerly 
Crossman’s Entertainers and 
The Banjophiends 





Booking Vaudeville acts of all kinds for Canada 
ARTISTS—Write in for immediate Time 
No act too large—No act too small 
Can open acts at Temple Theatre, Toronto, Ont. 


Address all communications te 


36 YONGE STREET ARCADE, TORONTO, ONT. 
CROSSMAN & GOURLEY 


ONTARIO 
BOOKING OFFICE 


WM. S. GOURLEY 
Formerly 
Gourley and Keenan 








DETROIT. 


By JACOB SMITH. 

Grace George in “She Would and She Did” 
had its premiere last week. Very poor busi- 
ness. Miss George is one of America’s best 
artists, but her new vehicle is not up to the 
Grace George standard. 





“Old Lady 31” with Effie Ellser at the 
Garrick. Next, “Oh, Boy.” 





“The Violation” 
Julian Eltinge 


at the 
Road 


King Baggot in 
New Detroit. Next, 
Show. 





“Come-on Charley” at the Detroit Opera 
House. Next, “Twin Beds.” 

Chicago Opera Co. opened here last Friday 
night for one week. Owing to late trains, Galli- 


Curci on opening night appeared in street 
costume. Big advance sale. Looks like big 
success. $10,000 was spent to make-over the 


Arena Gardens for the event. 





Harry I. Garson, producer of “The Unpar- 
donable Sin,” left March 14 for Hollywood, 
Cal. He is going to make a number of big 





specials this year, in addition to features 
starring Clara Kimball Young and Blanch 
Sweet. 

“Fit to Win,” a U. 8S. Government Health 


film, open an indefinite run at the Washington, 
Sunday, March 23. 





George Harrison, of the Jefferson Theatre 
Co., will soon build a 2,000 seat house om Jef- 


ferson avenue, that will play vaudeville and 
pictures. 





George Nichols, of the Superba Theatre, 
Grand Rapids, has leased property in the rear 
and will build a 2,000 seat house. 


MONTREAL. 


By ARTHUR SCHALEK. 

HIS MAJESTY’S.—‘‘The Boomerang.” Next, 
“The Crowded Hour.” 

PRINCESS.—Headlined by Mme. Petrova 
with the largest advance sale in the history of 
local vaudeville. 

ORPHEUM.—Edgar Becman’s French Stock 
Co. in “L’Aiglon,” 2d week. 

GAYETY.—‘“Sporting Widows.” Next week, 
“Bon Tons.” 

LOEW’S.—Pauline Frederick in “The 
Woman on the Index” (film) and vaudeville. 





ST. DENIS.—‘‘The Man of Bronze” (film) 
and vaudeville. 
IMPERIAL.—The first half, Chas. Ray in 


“The Girl Dodger” (film), and the second half, 
Dorothy Gish in “Boots” were the feature 
films, and Ralph Errolle, the lyric tenor, all 


week. 

NEW GRAND.—Mrs, Vernon Castle in ‘‘The 
Common Cause” (film) and Eugene May Nard. 

STRAND.—ist half, “The Eleventh Com- 
mandment” (feature film), ‘Hoot Mon,” com- 
edy, and British News. 

REGENT.—‘“Molly of the Follies” (film), Gaby 
Deslys in “Infatuation,” and Harold Lock- 
wood in “The Great Rom ince.” 

HOLMAN.—Mae Murray in “The Scarlet 
Shadow,” “The Vagabond of France,” and 
Edith Storey in “The Legion of Death,” aud 
Hudson’s Symphony Five. 


THE ALLEN.—Wallace Reid in “The Dub.” 
Second half, “Kiddies in the Ruins.” 


NEW ORLEANS. 


By O. M. SAMUEL. 

CRESCENT.—The booking office approxi- 
mation of appeal values is not always correct, 
as was evidenced last week when, during the 
latter half, Beck and Stone, peppery, striving 
youngsters, programed Exhibit A, garnered 
the applause trophy. One of the boys un- 
leashed a resilient, oscillating ‘‘shimmy” that 
seemed to engulf the auditors in its ecstatic 
exuberance. Beuhla Pearl brought approval to 
the second position. Beuhla has unshakeable, 
unaltering confidence, and this, with her per- 
sonal flash, renders soothing balm, even though 
her histrionic equipment suggests the immature 
at times. DB. Van Sheldon and Co. provoked 
laughter with a menage incident, although the 
veraciously inclined will probably think the 
habiliment might be changed after the lapse 
of six months denoted. Clayton and Lennie 
shoved and pinched each other to unrestrained 
merriment. 

The Duglass Family turn has been abbre- 
viated since last season by the elision of two 
members, a boy and girl, if memory serves 
aright. Their presentment, however, remains 
quite praiseworthy, and scored unreservedly in 
the concluding position. Attendance at the 
Crescent is always capacity. 

PALACE.—The distinct, distinguishing mo- 
ment of the Palace last half bill occurred 
when John Hymer’s “Petticoats” was revealed. 
Ii has suffered none in being veered to the 
thrice-daily. The interpretations are just as 
faithful, the residue providing bounteous ac- 
claim. Second in point of importance, box 
officially speaking, was the Navy Four, boys 
from the Gulfport Yard, harmoniously quar- 
tetting in the usual way. A strip of patriotic 
film is used to open, the numbers employed are 
melodic, resonant sonnets of the popular type, 
and with their regulation service uniforms 
formed a complement that instilled a high 
measure of fervid appreciation. Achilles and 
Venus posed to view a sketching sketch, receiv- 
ing palpable interest for their endeavors. 
Harry Stirling displayed his most resourceful 
implement in a guitar, which sent his average 
above the average, where previously he was 
floundering somewhat. Marlette’s Marionettes, 
closing, impressed in unquestionable manner, 
some of the items being alertly novel. The 
S. R. O. sign is an accepted and accustomed 
feature at the Palace, which is now referred 
to in the South as Martin Beck’s “gold mine.” 

TULANE.—“Chin Chin.” 

DAUPHINE.—Lew Rose’s “‘Burlesquers.” 

LYRIC.—Clarence Bennett’s Colored Carni- 


val. 
STRAND.—Dorothy Dalton in “Extrava- 
ance.” 
LIBERTY.—W. 8S. Hart in “The Poppy Girl's 
Husband.” 


Manager Ben Piazza is exhibiting a patriotic 
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we SHOES 


THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD. 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
NY SIZE 


OF A iZ 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


.,. WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT fhe 


1554 BROAOWAY ar 46” ST. 
State & MONROE Sts. 





NEW YORK 
CMICA eo 





Guerrini & Co. 
The Leading and Largest 
Accordion 


Factory. 


im the United States 
The only Factory § that 
makes seny set of Reeds, 
made by hand. 
277-279 Celumbus Ave. 
San_ Francisco, Cal. 











= Shoe Shop 


NO MAIL ORDERS 
154 W. 45th 


NEW y YORK 
East of Bway., Opp. Lyceum 











Beautify Your Face 


You must look good to make good. Many 
of the ‘‘Profession’’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect thelr featural Imperfections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reasonabie. 


F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(Opp. Waldorf) 


REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or om ag 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Pw na fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 
paid, $7.00; sample, 10c. we at Sas et 2 nen Drug- 
gists, 2909 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: Ken- 
more 4842, 














Charles Dillingham presents 


“EVERYTHING” 


A Mammoth Musical Spectacie by R. H. Burnside 


HIPPODROME 


Matinee Dally, 2:15; Evening, 8:15 
of hing’ to equip a dozen musi- 
LOUIS DB FOE “s “Worid.”’ 


‘ 


‘Enough 
cal comedies.’’— 








The Empire Shoe Store 


707 8TH AVENUE 
Highart Short Vamp Footwear 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Sizes | te 9—all widths. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 








NEW CATALOGUE OF 


PROFESSIONAL 
Wd aT 


NOW READY 
14 Sizes $40.00 to $75.00 


Buy Now and Avold War Tax 


Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Louis 














film at the Palace which he directed when at- 
tached to the Great Lakes School. It was made 
for the files of the United States, and Piazza 
received special permission from the Govern- 
ment to show it. 





Willie Keith says the face on the barroom 
floor will soon be covered with nut-sundaes. 
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Evening 


36 West Randolph 8t. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Gowns—Street Costumes 
Lingerie and Hats 
SKETCHES FURNISHED 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


hone: Randolph 1720 








Shipisr 





(IRENE DUBUQUE) 


HATS, GOWNS, 
COSTUMES 


HAZEL’RENE 


Formerly with Edith Strickland 
Tel. Central 1899 
(HAZEL RANOUS) 
145 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME OR YOUR 
FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 








CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 
Address VARIETY, New York 











RESERVE THIS SPACE to tell all artists that we are still arranging 


Steamship Transportation to Europe 


ON ALL LINES AT SAME PRICES AS MAIN OFFICE 
PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St., New York 


Central Savings Bank Building—Phone: Stuyvesant 1360 











TRENCH HAT 


This hat is the most striking addition to the military costume 


oduced. 
coasts as if set with thousands of tiny diamonds. Price $8.00. 


LESTER After April 15: 


Send postage for oataiogue of Lester Griitiant Creations. 


More Brilliant 
Than Rhinestones 


It is made of solid LESTER BRILLIANT and 


North Clark S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
STATE-LAKE BLDG. 








Dorothy Spinney, of Warwickshire, England, 
is appearing here under the auspices of the 
Drama League in “Iphigenia,” “Rosalind” and 
“Traveling Man.” 





Johnnie Dedroit’s jazzers have been retained 
at the Forest Grill for an indefinite period, due 
to their local popularity. 





The approach of spring is denuding New 
Orleans of its most scintillating soubrets. Vir- 
ginia Loew has taken her field glasses to the 
Hot Springs race meet. Mary Cox, “‘the honey 
dripper,” has attached herself to the Ches 
Davis Musical Comedy Co., somewhere in the 
wilds of Alabama, while Billie Madden is now 
acting right out with the Swain shows. 





The Cave revue closes next week, after a 
prosp*rous season of three months. Among 
the chorus those who achieved signal success 
were Joyce Coover, Lillian Hill and Estelle 
Callan. 





“The Riviera Girl” is being boomed for its 
presentation at the Tulane next week by Tom 
Campbell. 





But one member remains of the original stock 
brought from New York by Lew Rose for his 
Dauphine Theatre. He is Ben Machen. Machen 
has proven quite a favorite with the burlesque 
habitues. 


Muriel Worth fainted on the stage of the 
Orpheum while doing her series of dances, it 
being necessary to ring down the curtain in 
the middle of her act. She resumed the next 
day. Miss Worth was ill, and appeared against 
the advice of her physician. 





While all of the New Orleans hotels were 
packed for the winter months, Jack Hobby, at 
the St. Charles, took care of the greater part 
of visiting theatrical people, at reduced rates. 
Hobby mas been praised on all sides by the 
profession, who were not slow to recognize the 
splendid spirit of altruism displayed. Hobby 
is a Friar. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


NIXON’S GRAND.—“Very Good Eddie,” a 
musical tabloid production, is headlining this 


Jack L. Lipshutz 


week’s bill with very good results. It is pre- 
sented by Milton and Sargeant Aborn and is 
founded on the farce, “Over Night.” The 
piece is nicely dressed and staged and contains 
a plentitude of bright songs, snappy sayings 
and plenty of action. It was very well re- 
ceived, being one of the best of the many acts 
of this kind seen at this house. Pietro, the 
accordionist, was his usual big hit. lhe 
jazzy style of music always catches thé ‘‘pop”’ 
audiences, and Pietro not only has a reper- 
toire of catchy music, but he plays it well. 
Henry L. Fox, one of the Little Theatre Co. 
players, presented a one-act farce called 
“Dandelions.” He is supported by a com- 
pany of players well known in local theatrical 
circles, but the piece is just about in the fair 
class and is not expected to make any head- 
way in vaudeville. Mahoney and Rogers form 
a very pleasing singing and dancing turn, get- 
ting their material over in good shape. The 
heavyweight juggling of Ed. Gingras and Co. 
did very well in the opening position of the 
bill. The twelfth episode of the Houdini pic- 
ture, “The Master Mystery,” was shown this 
week 

STANLEY. —Instead of “The Brand,” which 
was to have featured this week’s bill, the 
Nazimova film, “Out of the Fog,” was ex- 
hibited, with the Chaplin film, “The Bank,” 
as an added attraction. 

ARCADIA.—Wallace Reid in the first show- 
ing here of “Alias Mike Moran” is headlined, 
with the Chaplin picture, “The Bank,” an 
extra feature. 


PALACE.—Clara Kimball Young in ‘‘Cheat- 
ing Cheaters” featured the first half and 
Pauline Frederick in ‘“‘Paid in Full” tops ‘4e 
last half, with “The Bank” running all week. 

VICTORIA.—The Betzwood’s new photoplay, 
“Speedy Meade,” with Louis Bennison fea- 
— headlines, with the Chaplin “The Bank” 
added. 


STRAND. — Henry Walthal in “False 
Faces” and Fred Stone in ‘‘Johnny, Get Your 
Gun,” each featured three days. 

LOCUST.—First half, “Breed of Men” and 

“Once a Mason.” Last. half, Ethel Clayton in 

“Maggie Pepper,” and others. 

BELMONT.—Priscilla Dean in “Wild Cat of 
Paris,” Mary Pickford in ‘“‘Rags,’”’ and Dorothy 
a in “Talk of the Town,” two days 
eacn. 

RIVOLI.—Mitchell Lewis in ‘“‘Life’s Greatest 











EVERY TUESDAY IN NEW YORK 
Note NEW PERMANENT ADDRESS, 


Behrens, Phone, Bryant 935. 
PHILADELPHIA—908 





JAMES MADISON 


1498 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WRITING FOR MANY OF THE 
BEST ACTS IN VAUDEVILLE 
My newest MADISON’S BUDGET Is Ne. 17—Price, $1 


E.Galizi& Bro. 

















MACK, The Tailor 


1582-1585 BROADWAY 
(Opposite Strand Theatre) 


722-724-726 SEVENTH AVE. 
(Opposite Columbla Theatre) 


NEW YORK CITY 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prep- 
erty Trunks. Also old Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floer, 28 W. 31st St., New York City 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


SPECIALLY BUILT PROFESSION 


AT % PRICES 
In Second aed Wardrobe . and 


Property Trun 
P. KOTLER, 570 Seventh Ave. 
Phone: Bryant 8736 Near sit Se 


GOWNS 


High Class—New and Used 


Goodman 
2315 South State St. CHICAGO 

















Many Bargains 














MUSICIANS W A N T E Dstncers 


Discharged Soldiers, Saliors, Marines, for big mili- 
tary minstrel spectacle, traveling in own private 
cars. Long season, good treatment, big salaries, 
Musioclans, on all instruments, band and orchestra. 
Singers, dancers, comedians, novelty acts. Mepecially 
want soprano, tenor, alto and baritone saxophones, 
tuba and string bass, cello double in band; two clever 
singing and dancing end men. Address quick; state 
all in first letter. DON G. MONTGOMERY, Oak- 
land Clty, Ind. 














WANTED STOCK LOCATION — 


for Summer—park or theatre. Musical ae 
matic companies, both B 3 so oe 
real scenery, costumes, us 


lars address: 


AFFILIATED BOOKING SYSTEM ot 
618 East Locust S$ Des Moines, em 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN THE 


Texas Oil Fields 


SEND FOR OUR 


OIL MAPS 
ROYAL DUKE OIL CO. 

















Problems,” Shirly Mason in “The Win 
Girl,” and Constance Talmadge in “Mrs. 
fingwell’s Boots,” two days each. 


PITTSBURGH. 


By GEO. R. MILLER. 
The premier season of grand opera was held 
last week when the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
was the attraction at the Syria Mosque. 








Harry Leroy, manager of the Leroy Stock at 
the K. & K. Theatre on the south side, was 
arrested at his home March 18 for a violation 
of the Child Labor Law. The authorities say 


162 West 48th Street 


Walnut Street. 


615 Main St., Ft. Worth, Temes Bis : 
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Stick a Pin 
Right Here 


The smart women of the 
theatrical world are known 
by their dress. 

If it bears the BEHRENS 
trademark, then they are 
known as being dressed right. 

Everything complete in the- 
atrical costuming with the 


BEHRENS way of doing 
things. 
We furnish everything, 


even the idea, taking special 
pains to have the idea se- 
lected, so designed and em- 
bellished by experts that the 
patron cannot sidestep keen 
personal satisfaction. 


New acts or old ones are en- 
hanced 100 per cent if cos- 
tumed by BEHRENS. 


BEHRENS 


Theatrical Costumer 


JACK L. LIPSHUTZ 
Gen. Mgr. 


162 West 48th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Bryant 9385 





that he used children under 16 in some of his 
productions. 





The Steamer Valley Belel has been purchased 
by Capt. Wm. F. Bryant, show boat owner, for 
a consideration of $8.000. Mr. Bryant will 
have the steamer overhauled and will use it 
this summer in towing his. show boat, the 
“Cotton Blossom,” which will play towns 
along the Ohio River. 


Ruth Chatterton at the Nixon next week in 
“Moonlight and Honeysuckle.” The same week 
‘Daddy Long Legs’ will be at the Duquense. 
Alice Haynes now has the role of Judy. 





Robert B. Mantel! at the Alvin next week. 





Last week when Elsie Esmond, leading 
woman of Pershing’s Players, caught her toes 
between the bed and the mattress. In falling 
forward she snapped the bone in her large toe. 
It occured in the bedroom scene of “Baby 
Mine.”” Miss Esmond finished the perform- 
ance, but Jane Cavanagh had to finish the 
week out for her. 


The M. Witmark & Co. office here is now 
under new management, Fred Harrison, of.the 
Baltimore office, having taken charge. He 
has moved the offices to 362 Cameraphone 
Building. 


“Seven Days’ Leave’ has been held over at 








The Oriental 











Thrill’! the 


Sand UUMES 


the most Oridinal Mit ok theVesr! theyre al raving” hout 1 J 
Wonderful 


ft hey hrf will Kit mast any kind of an Ack! Dance hhythin. leant Get it seit! 





Big Wit of [GIG ! 





Great MUSU for ANY MIMD OF DUMB ACT. NOTHING LIKE IT ON THE MAMET. 





PROF. COPY DRCH. fw RECENT PROGRAM =WILL ROSSITER racsic? Tl W. RANDOLPH S* CHICAGO. lil 








WANTED—FOR NEXT SEASON 


FOR 


“BOSTONIAN BURLESQUERS” 


A good trio or quartet, team of men, one capable of playing good straight; two 
principal women, good novelty musical act. 
ADDRESS 


CHAS. H. WALDRON, Waldron’s Casino, Boston, Mass. 








COSTUMES 


137 N. WABASH AVE. 





NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 


CENTRAL 1861 








the Duquense for another week, since it had 
no place to go this week. 





“Head Over Heels” at the Nixon this week. 





Business has shown a very slight decline so 
far during Lent. 





Geo. Jaffne, manager of the Academy, is at 
Hot Springs for his health. During his ab- 
sence the house will be cared for by Frank 
Cummings, who is also the producer. During 
Jaffre’s absence Ned Woodley is looking after 
the productions, while Bessie Crandall is put- 
ting on the dances, 





Loc#™ attractions thig week are: 

NIXON.—‘“‘Head Over Heels.” 

ALVIN.—“Seventeen.” 

DUQUENSE.—‘‘Seven Days’ Leave.” Third 
and last week. 

KENYON.—Nellie Booth Players, 28th week, 


and vaudeville. 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MIMER, inc. 














_PERSHING.—Pershing Players, two compa- 
nies. 
DAVIS.—Vaudeville. 
HARRIS,—Vaudeville. 
LYCEUM.—“Golden Crook Co.” 
VICTORIA.—“‘The Innocent Maids.” 
ACADEMY.—“Gayety Girls,” stock. 


PROVIDENCE. 


By KARL K. KLARK. 

SHUBERT MAJESTIC (Col, Felix R. Wen- 
dleschaefer, manager).—‘*‘The Crowded Hour,” 
this week’s attraction promises to break some 
records if it keeps up the pace started. “The 
Better ‘Ole’ next. Was here in films last 
week. 

OPERA HOUSE (Col. Felix R. Wendle- 
schaefer, manager).—Mabel Taliaferro in 
“Luck in Pawn,” one of the season’s best as 
far as new productions go. Next week ‘39 
East” opening here. 

FAY’S (Edward M. Fay, manager).—Tokassi 
Troupe, Banner and Doria, Spartan, Day and 
Harvey, Morey. and Co., Heather Trio, Helea 
Kronin and Co. 

COLONIAL (Robert J. MacDonald, man- 
ager).—Fred Irwin’s ‘‘Majestics” going fairly 

well. Business has picked up with the return 
of the soldiers and sailors and the last few 
weeks of burlesque before Klaw & Erlanger 
take possession to turn the house into legiti- 
mate promise to be good ones. 








Ruby Wright and Nina Rochester, known as 
“The Surprise Duo,” opened with Fred Ir- 





win’s ‘‘Majestics’ at the Colonial here chis 
week. They are doing their specialty and wil! 
work in the show as well. They joinec the 
cempany at Hartford, Conn, . 





Anne Hamilton, a member of the Albee Stock 
during the season of 1917 has been engaged for 
the coming season, it was annourced this week. 
Miss Hamilton’s work here in 1917 attracted 
much attention and she is likely ta receive a 
royal welcome upon her return. 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGION, 
LYCEUM.—“The Canary,”’ tirst half; Ray- 
mond Hitchcock in “Hitchy Kow second halt. 
GAYETY.—Irwin’s “Big Show 





FAMILY.—Danny Lund and ream Girls 

FAY’S.—“Bon Voyage,” “We, Us and Com- 
pany”; Brooks and Harvey, Lene aut Foran 
Carey Sisters. 

VICTORIA.—‘‘Springtime Revue.’ 


| A. RATKOWSRY, Inc. 


FURS 


Buy your furs now at 1/3 less 
than wholesale prices. 


All the latest coatees, scarfs and 
throw-overs for the late Spring and 
early Summer, developed in the most 
wanted pelts, 


Remember when you make your far 

purchases here you are dealing di- 

rectly with the manufacturer. 
Special Discount to the 


Profession 


34 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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|AL GOLEM TROUPE 


SPECIALLY ENGAGED FOR 


FANCHON-MARCO REVUE 
“LET’S GO” 


NOW ATTHE ACKERMAN & HARRIS CASINO THEATRE SAN FRANCISCO INDEFINITE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOLLOWING. 


DIRECTION, SIMON AGENCY 
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| E. F. ALBEE, President 
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B. F. KEITH ZDWARD F. ALBEE 
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VARIETY 


|B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange | 


{AGENCY} 


(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 


| Artists can book direct by addressing 8. 
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A. PAUL KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 


Founders 


K. HODGDON | 





ree 





Marcus Loew's 
Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square 
New York 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 
Booking Manager 














Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. office 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


~ BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
‘VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 

















ARTHUR J. HORWITZ--LEE KRAUS, Inc. 


Representing the Best in Vaudeville 
1492 BROADWAY (Pygnam Bldg.), NEW YORK 





Phoxet Bryant 997-558 








Danny Lund has moved into the Family with 
FULLER’S Australian his company for an indefinite engagement. 


and N. Z. Vaudeville 
novation in Dunkirk, N. Y. Among other things 


Governing Director: BEN J. FULLER 
he has ruled that youths shall not congregate 
BOOKINGS ARRANGED around the doors of the theatres. The chief 


For all sailings from San Franciseo and Vancouver. is enforcing the rule, much to the delight of 
Agents: the manag to whom the condition, ap- 
Western Vaudeville Mgrs.’ Asen., Chicage 





A new chief of police has introduced an in- 








ers 
parently irremediable, was for long displeasing 
and harmful to business. 











AMALGAMATED 
VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


6B. Ss. MOSS 


President 

General Executive Offices: 

729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 
M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 








ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 








Feibet & Shea 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 

















The Western Vaudeville 


¢ . ° 
Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager—TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 
Majestic Theatre Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres, ktere | 
watiigotarod iporichage Greet Director 


American Rep 3 
ETHEL HOPE WILLIAMS, 6 West 48th St., New York 
————— 

















TIVOLI THEATRE, & 
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VARIETY 
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NEWS ITEM.—Camp Upton, March 12: The local Liberty Theatre recerd for three days 
was broken here by a vaudeville show (The May Ward Show) which played here Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday last, the takings being $2650.—VARIETY, March 14, 1919. 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN 
B 


MAY, WARD 


“THE DRESDEN DOLL” 
In 
_ ALL LIBERTY THEATRES 


Has Appeared in 27 Cantonments This Season 


PLAYED TO A MILLION DOUGHBOYS 


REPEATS. Camp Upton, 3 times; Camp Mills, 3 times; Camp Merritt, 3 times; Camp Dix, 3 times. 


Thanks to MR. J. HOWARD REBER, MR. HARRY STUBBS and MR. JAMES HILL 























“Hell was doing business long before the 
films came,’”’ argued Attorney John J. Mc- 
Inerney, of this city, before the legislative 
committee on the Sunday opening bill in Al- 
bany. His remark followed remarks to the 
contrary by ministerial gentry. 


“Hitchy Koo” returns to the Lyceum for 
three days beginning Thursday. Last time it 
was here it was roasted by the critics, one 
of the outcroppings of which was a declara- 
tion of war on the Times-Union by the Lyceum. 
Much interest is centered in the return and 
some folks are guessing about what is going 
to happen. 








SEATTLE. 


By WALTER DB. BURTON. 

MOORE.—Orpheum vaudeville 

PALACE HIP.—W. V. M. A. vaudeville. 

PANTAGES.—Vauderville. 

ORPHEUM.—Levy Musical Comedy Show 
No. 2 in “The Bargain Hunters,” with Lew 
White, Claude KeNey, Madeline Rowe, Frank 
Shaw, Dot Claire and Corey Hunt in the prin- 
cipal roles. 





Musical Tab Shows and People and Standard Vaudeville 
Acts Wanted for Our Theatres in Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas. 


ALSO BIG NOVELTY FEATURE ACTS, AERIAL ACTS, BAR ACTS, JAP AND 
ARAB TROUPES, BANDS, ETC., FOR OUR PARKS, FAIRS, CELEBRATIONS, ETC. 


Address LITTLE BARBOUR, General Manager 


COLUMBIA EXPOSITION BOOKING ASSOCIATION 
501 COLUMBIA THEATRE BUILDING, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























SCENIC STUDIOS 


STAGE DECORATIONS 
Productions of Distinction 


(P. DODD ACKERMAN, Designer) 


STUDIO: 140 WEST 39th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Greeley 32000 











WILKES.—Wilkes Players in “A Stitch In 
Time,” with Grace Huff and Ivan Miller in the 
leads; Ruth Renick, Fanchion Everhart and 
Cornelia Glass have the other roles of major 
importance. 

OAK.—Monte Carter Musical Comedy Co., 
with Monte Carter, producer and principal 
comedian. 

LYRIC.—Burlesque and vaudeville. 


LIBERTY.—Alice Joyce in “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” 

CLEMMER.—“Ott of the Fog” with Nazi- 
mova in the star part. 

COLISEUM.—“Our Teddy,” with symphony 
orchestral accompaniment. 


STRAND.—Fatty Arbuekie in “Love” and in 
“Happy, Though Married.” 

REX.—“The Light of Westerm Stars,” with 
Dustin Farnum. 

MISSION.—Sessue Hayakawa in “Bonds of 
Honor.” 

COLONIAL.—“The Forbidden Room,” with 
Gladys Brockwell in star part. 

LITTLE.—Evelyn Nesbitt Thaw in “The 
Woman Who Gave.” 

CLASS A.—‘“Alilas Mary Brown,” with Paul- 
ine Stark and Casson Ferguson in stellar parts. 

SOCIETY.—Fatty Arbuckle im “Camping 
Out,” and Vivian Martin in “Jane Goes 
a-Wooing.” 

ARENA.—Hockey tournament. 


“COULD I CHANGE 
YOUR NAME? 


i FROM DREAM GIRL TO BLUSHING BRIDE” 
JAMEO KAUFMANN a 
Call, Write or Wire for a copy 


GILBERT & FRIEDLAND 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
232 WEST 46TH STREET 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE 





wale 5. Lewis 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 




















VAUDEVILLE ACTS 


—Jumping East or West, Call or Write— 
Have several cantonments in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. 


R. H. Cross Vaudeville Agency 
303 Globe Theatre Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HIPPODROME.—7-8 
concerts. 


mch Army Band 





At a cost of $8,000 George Sauriot will build 
a two-story picture house in Tacoma this 
spring; it will be 100 x 25 feet in size. 





It is understood the Wilkes, Salt Lake City, 
will soon be under direction of Ackérman & 
Harris. 





Walter Spencer has joined the Roy Clair Co. 
in Sacramento. 





Bernie Hunt, with Eugene Levy at the old 
Grand Opera House, here for several years, 
has just returned from a tour of the Pantages 
Circuit as manager of a Hawalian act. He is 
spending a short vacation with his parents in 
this city prior to making another vaudeville 
tour. 





The ushers and cashiers of the Danz picture 
houses in this city have banded together in 
an organization which has for its object 
greater efficiency on the part of the employes. 
They will hold meetings once a month at which 
times efficiency topics will come up for dis- 
cussion. 


A Civic Auditorium will be built here this 
year, if plans of the civic bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce materialize. 


Phyllis Gordon is in Los Angeles and will 
enter picture work again, according to infor- 
mation she wrote to friends here. 











Managers of vaudeville and other theatres 
not directly related to the moving picture in- 
dustry will become associate members of the 
Northwest Film Board of Trade. Such was 
the decision reached at the luncheon held here 
last Wednesday at the Hotel Washington. The 
Washington State Theatre Managers’ Associ- 
ation is composed of managers of this state in 
other than picture houses. The two associ- 














FRED MARDO 


Is Now Giving His PERSONAL ATTENTION to the 


FRED MARDO VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


TREMONT THEATRE BUILDING, Phone Beach 94 


New England Managers desiring standard acts, and Artists desiring New England time or wishing desir- 
able Sunday engagements, communicate direct with Fred Mardo, at the Boston address, or see him 
personally in the New York office, 508 Putnam Building, every Tuesday and Wednesday. 


NOV. 





176 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Study in Royal Blue 


FANCHON-MARCO REVUE 
“LET’S GO” 








BEATRICE MORELLE SEXTETTE 


Dainty—Dignified—Distinguished 


Now Playing an Indefinite Engagement at the Ackerman & Harris Casino Theatre, San Francisco 











Orchestration Service, Inc. 
306 Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New Yerk City 


ARRANGING . 


MAIL AND WIRE ORDERS SOLICITED 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 











ations will work in greater harmony here- 
after, it is thought. 





For the benefit of the Red Cross, the French 
Army Band gave two concerts at the Hippo- 
drome Friday, 8. 





Palo Casals will make his first appearance 
in the Northwest here at the Masonic Temple, 
19th. Maude Powell will be here the 13th, at 
the Meitropoiiian, under auspices of the artists’ 
course, 





Eugene Levy has a new show at his Or- 
pheum, headed by Lew White, Claude Kelley, 
Frank Shaw, Madeline Rowe, Corey Hunt and 
Floy Ward. 





The Lyric is drawing fair business in the 
south end of town with a vaudeville-burlesque 
policy. 

ne 

The new Community House attached to the 
Naval Training School in West Seattle will 
have a big auditorium fitted: up for showing 
moving pictures, 





E. Clarke Walker, Spokane manager of 
Pantages, was released from the hospital 
this week, following a successful operation for 
appendicitis. 





“Community Sings’ were resumed in the 
several high schools Here Tuesday, with a 
musician of note acting as soloist at each 
“sing.” 





Klaw & Erlanger secured a three-year lease 
on the Auditorium, Spokane, Monday, 10. Chas. 


Dr. A. M. Weiss, Dr. M. Weiss 
os DENTISTS ———, 


We specialize in Expert Work 
for the Profession 


1482 Broadway, New York 


FITZGERALD BLDG. 












W. York, manager of the house for past eight 
years, will continue in a managerial capacity. 
The big road attractions will continue to play 
at the Auditorium. | The Orpheum Circuit 
played the Spokane Auditorium three days a 
week last season, breaking the week with the 
Liberty, Camp Lewis, and Tacoma Theatre, 
Tacoma. 





The “shipyard strike” is off, and the millicn- 
dollars-a-week payroll is again helping to 
swell theatre receipts here. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 

EMPIRE.—Monday, ‘“‘Under Contract,” re- 
viewed in news columns. Tuesday-Wednesday, 
Raymond Hitchcock and his .1918 ‘“Hitchy 
Koo.” Hitchcock, en route eastward, is play- 
ing the cities visited by the band of theatrical 
brigands who gave an alleged version of the 
Hitchcock show in an effort to redeem his 
reputation. Last half, ‘‘The Canary,” with 
original New York cast. Next week, “The 
Boomerang.” 

WIETING.—AIl week, “‘See You Later.” 
This Elliott-Comsteck-Gest show, born in 
Chicago and now bound for Broadway, is one 





- of the real musical comedy treats of the sea- 


son. It has sparkling lines, catchy music, a 
clever cast and enaborate scenic embellish- 
ments. T. Roy Barnes makes the performance 
one long laugh. Barnes hails from Utica, and 
gives at least one plausible reason for the 
continued existence of that city, where, by the 
way, one of the three actgggf “See You Later” 
is laid. Besides Barnes, others who go to 
make the play a success are Frances Cameron, 
Hattie Burke, Katherine Stewart, Victor 


ATTENTION! 


Exquisitely embroidered genuine 


Spanish Manton Manila Shawl 
For Sale—$400.0 


Can be inspected at MRS. L. DUGAN’S 
164 West 45th Street, 













New York City 


Moore and Ralph Nairn. There are now 21 
musical numbers in the show. “Paradise in 
Mo,” “See You Later, Girls,” ‘Young Man,” 
“Desert Island” and “Isn’t It Wonderful” 
should catch New’s York’s fancy. Next week, 
first half, “‘Why Marry?” 

BASTABLE.—First half, “New Bon Ton 
Girls.” As at present constituted, there are 
just two excuses for parting with coin to see 
this production of the Theatrical Operating 
Co. Neither are girls. One is Lester Allen, 
the clever tramp comedian, who is prevented 
from entering musical comedy only by the fact 
of a long time burlesque contract. The second 
and iast is Jack Strouse, writer of not a few 
popular songs, and others that are destined to 
become popular. Both Lester and Jack are 
deserving of a much better fate than the “New 
Bon Tons,” which reminds of “Maids of 
America’’—it is so different. This may be an 
old gag, but it’s youthful when compared with 
some of the stuff that the book of the show 
contains, That the lines bring laughs is due 
solely to the work of Lester Allen. At not a 
few points, the dialog is suggestive to the nth 
degree and openly filthy. Allen remarks he 
has a cold, then explains that’s what he gets 
for leaving a nice warm bed to go home. An- 
other typical off-color gag is sprung anent 
the time-worn wishing ring and the book that 
tells what to wish for. Allen’s foil whispers 
his “wish” to Allen. Allen looks at the end 
of the book. - Then says “someone beat you to 
it.” ‘Didn't I tell you not to let them soldiers 
get that book,” comments the foil. Musically, 
the show is redeemed by the vocal efforts of 
Strouse during his specialty. ‘‘Love’s Melody,” 
by Ethel Albertini, the prima donna, is the 
best of the routine numbers. Flossie Radcliffe, 
the ingenue, is the best looking of the women, 


H. ROBERT LAW SCENIC STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 


Klaw & Erlanger’s 
“THE VELVET LADY” 





Colonial Theatre, New York, Next Week (March 24) 
GRETCHEN EASTMAN and CO. 


and handles her numbers fairly effectively. 
Other principals are John Barry, Eddie Sim- 
mons, Rudy Willing, Harry O’Neal and Joe 
Smith. 

The program advises that the chorus is com- 
posed of “Broadway Favorites.” Maybe, it’s 
Broadway, Solvay, N. Y. The chorus is poorly 
drilled and the girls’ costumes sadly need reno- 
vating. All in all, the “Bon Ton Giris” is 8 
mighty poor burlesque. Last half, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Next week, first half, Irwin's 
“Big Show.” Last half, “Charley’s Aunt.” 

TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. 

CRESCENT.—Vaudeville. 

‘‘Mickey,” the film produced by Mack Sen- 
nett, holds the boards at the Eckel here this 
week, drawing phenominal business. The 
song, “Mickey,” is being used in_ connection 
with the film. 





The Strand here is celebrating its 4th anni- 
versary this week. “We Can't Have Every- 


sn 





NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 


Players in Europe desiring to advertise 
in VARIETY, and wishing to take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising copy direct to VARIETY, New 
York, the amount in payment for it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FOR- 
WARDING CO. 7 # 
Carlton St., Regent St., S. W., London 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Riall Co, will accept deposits for VARIETY 
at four shillings, two pence, on the dollar. 

Through this manner of transmission, 
all danger of loss to the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes full risk and acknowl- 
edges the Pall Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts for all money placed with 
the PR hoa: Mall to VARIETY’S credit. 











RIVERSIDE, NEW YORK, THIS WEEK (March 17) 


BOB 


“BERTIE” 


WARD BROS. 


AL 


“ARCHIE” 


N. B.—Bob Ward, of the original team known as Ward Bros., has taken for a partner 
his own brother Al. Ward, who is and has been with him the past ten months. 


Direction, ARTHUR KLEIN 


WARD BROS. 
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NOW PLAYING 


CASINO THEATRE 


iG. THALERO 


THE SPEEDIEST ANIMAL ACT IN VAUDEVILLE 


WITH 


FANCHON-MARCO REVUE 
“LET’S GO” 


INDEFINITE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOLLOWING. 


DIRECTION, SIMON AGENCY 


THE ACKERMAN AND HARRIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 








—— - —- ae > 





thing” and Fatty Arbuckle’s ‘“‘Love’ were on 


the anniversary program. 





The Stran', Ithaca, completed the installa- 
tion of a new $10,000 pipe organ this week. 
Miss Edna Schoonover, of Binghamton, has 
been engaged as organist. 

The fourth season of the Knickerbocker 
Players will be inaugurated at the Empire 
Easter Monday (April 21). The Knickerbock- 
ers will come here from the Star, Buffalo, 
where the organization is at present filling an 
engagement. The bringing back of the Knicks 
for another season sets a record for stock here 
of late years. The Rakph Kellerd Co., which 
played here for three seasons, held the pre- 
vious longevity honors. The 1919 run of the 
Knicks wili cover at least 15 and more probably 
20 weeks. Minna Gombel, wife of Howard 
Rumsey, half-owner of the Knicks, will be the 
leading woman again. Frank Wiicox, joint 
owner with Rumsey, will be the ieading man, 
but will not join the company until the local 
season is about a month old. Mr. Wilcox is 
now in India, having been on tour through the 
Orient for some time. Until Wilcox joins, 
Harold Salter, heretofore cast as the heavy, 
will essay the male leads. Salter has a big 
local following. Tom Emery, who in past 
seasons has furnished innumerable press stor- 
ies based on his mania for tinfoil, will not 
be with the Knicks this year, and Syracuse 
dramatic editors are wearing black armbands 
as a result. 





Plans for the remodeling and enlargement 
of the new Union Theatre at Gouverneur, N. Y., 
are. being completed by Owner William H. 
Gauthier. The present playhouse is located 
on the second fioor. Mr. Gauthier plans the 
purchase of the Union Block and its trans- 
formation into a film theatre. 





The Lyceum, Ithaca, had Ethel Barrymore 
Monday and “Oh, Boy,”’ on Wednesday. 


The Manlius Minstrels, with Leon Parmiter 
as producer, will be staged at Manlius, N. Y., 
March 28-29. Mr. Parmiter is a former pro- 
fessional. 


What at first looked like a lively clash be- 
tween the Oswego city authorities and the 
State Health Department finally melted into 
thin air at Oswego Sunday, when the police 
faiied to make good their threat to arrest 

















those responsible for the presentation of the 
old War Department anti-vice film, “Fit to 


Fight.” 





Coming to Syracuse for its first big city 
presentation almost unheralded, and with its 
cast minus any pretentious musical comedy 
names, “The Bride Shop,” which marks George 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Records— 
Will not make any mention of 


LAUREL LEE 


But— 
The records of innumerable 


VAUDEVILLE 


Theatres 
Tell the story of the success of 


LAUREL LEE 


Choos’ initial plunge into the musical comedy 
producing fleld, proved a bright piece. “The 
Bride Shop,” born at Indianapolis four weeks 
ago, met with a warm welcome from the local 
first nighters and from the press as well, and 
despite strenuous opposition in ““Maytime” at 
the Wieting, drew excellent business through- 
out the last half of the week. 








COVERS FOR ORCHESTRATIONS 


ALL STYLES—SCRAP BOOKS AND MUSIC CASES 
UNION HINGE BINDING CO. 


12@ West 42nd Street, N. Y. City 











— — “om 


THE FAYNES 


Fuller Circuit, Australia 














A romance which began when Theda Fryler, 
of Syracuse, was being tutored by Lewis 
Parmenter to make her debut on the stage in 

“The Lion and the Mouse,” a production staged 
by the Boar’s Head dramatic society of Syra- 
cuse University in January, 1915, reached its 
culmination Feb, 22, 1919, when the two were 
wedded at Frankfort, N. Y. The news of their 
marriage was not revealed even to the bride’s 
parents until March 15. 





The Regent here will resume its policy of 
showing special pictures for children Saturday 
afternoons. 





The Richardson, Oswego, had Jack Shea’s 
road show 17-18. Mme. Schumann-Heink in 
concert 19. 





Maintaining stock policy, the Park, Utica, is 
making money these days. The Park Players 
are there. Miss Woodbury and Mr. Giles head 
the organization, with Minnie Williams and 
Richard Morgan in support. “The Little Lost 
Sister’ is current. 





Manager Allen, of the Colonial, Utica, gave 
a theatre party on Thursday night to Utica 
voys of the 27th Division, whe were home on 
furlough. 





Petty thieves have been raiding the Strand, 
Watertown, N. Y. The latest raid, evidently 
the work of kids, netted 600 five-cent bars of 
chocolate, 





“Under Contract,” written by Ralph F. 
Murphy, | now playing in “Come Out of the 
Kitchen,” had its first presentation on any 
stage at the Empire Monday. It was chosen 
by the Boar’s Head Dramatic Society of Syra- 

cuse University, of which Murphy is a 
graduate, as the 1919 vehicle to introduce the 
college players to Syracuse theatregoers. 

In “Under Contract,” Murphy did something 
more than write a comedy conceived primarly 
as admirably adapted to the scope of the dra- 
matic powers of a cast of 17 amateurs; he 











SHEILA TERR 





AND 


CO. 


In “THREE’S A CROWD.” 
By WM. B. FRIEDLANDER 








ELSIE MAINS 


AND THE 


BLACK AND WHITE MELODY BOYS 


(Management, JOS. B. FRANKLIN) 


BOOKED 


Permanent address, VARIETY, New York 


SOLID 





Direction, ROSE & CURTIS 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AND DINE AT 





LEONARD HICKS »» HOTEL GRANT 


Madison and- Dearborn Streets 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


CHICAGO 








500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. Located in the heart of the city, just off 
Breadway, olese te all boeking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 


lines, “L” road and subway. 


We are the largest maintainers ef housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
We are on the ground daily. This alone insures prompt service 


to theatrical felks. 
and cleanliness. 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


341 te 347 wes 45th St. 

A Buliding De Luxe 
JUST COMPLETED; ELEVATOR APARTMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND THREE 
ROOMS, WITH TILED BATH AND SHOWER, TILED KITCHENS, KITCHENETTES AND VACUUM 
THESE APARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXURY KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE. 


$50.00 Up Monthly; $15.00 Up Weekly 


SYSTEM. 


YANDIS COURT 


241-247 West 43d St. Phene: Bryant 7912 


One, three and four-reem apartments, with kit- 
chenettes, private bath and telephones. The privacy 
these apartments are noted for Is one of its attrac- 


tions. 
$1i.0@ Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


355 to 359 West Sist St. Phene: Columbus 7152 
An elevator, fireproof bullding ef the newest Lad 

having every device and copvenience. Apart 

are beautifully arrenged, and consist of 2, 3 and r 

reems, with kitchens and kitohenettes, tlied bath 


and ’phone. 
$15.00 Up Weekly 


Address all communications to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43d Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 








Phone: Bryant 6255 


HENRI COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof buliding, 
arranged in apartments of three and four rooms with 
kitchens and private bath. ‘Phone in each apart- 


ment. 
$15.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 43d St. Phone: Bryant 4293-6131 

Three and four rooms with bath, furnished to « 
degree of modernness that exceis anything In this 
type of buliding. These apartments will accom- 
modate four or more adults. 


$9.00 Up Weekly 








Tei. Bryant 554-555-7333 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprietress 


Catering Exclusively to the Profession 


776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 


NEW YORK 


Private Bath and ’Phone 
in Each Apartment 


One Bleck to Times Square 


Specali Summer Rates from June te September 


Office— 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE 











Phone: Bryant 1944 


THE BERT.HA 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 
323 West 43rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


CateFing to the comfort and convenience ef the profession. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light...................- $9.58 Up 


Private Bath, 3—4 Reoms 


Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 








THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Between 46th and 47th Streets 


Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$16 U 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGBRL, Mgr. 


Strictly Professional 


One Bleck West of arene Ue 
Phones: rent 8950-1 








sing at Greeley 5373-5374 


i—2—3 and 4 Rooms, from $3.50 Per Week Upwards—Housekeeping Privileges 


MARION HOTEL 


Private Baths—Newly Renovated 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 


MRS. REILLY, Proprietress 











‘“AMUSEMENTS” 


Where to GO and What to SEE 


A_Bright Weekly 
CHARLES SCHBURR, Baitor 
Distributed FREE to All Visitors 


—ATLANTIC CITY— 


HIGH WATER MARK CIRCULATION—26,000 











To the Profession: 


Centrary to all reports, we have not 
raised rates at this hotel. Still catering 
te artists at same old rates. 


Seymore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 











wrote a play that should stand a good chance 
ef success as a proféssional offering on the 


commercial stage. 


“Under Contract” fe a plot with sufficient 
involution to maintain a high degree of in- 
terest throughout the four acts. It’s a mixture 
of farce, mystery drama and a tinge of mel- 
ler There’s a seemingly hopeless complica- 
tion in the third act which unds an ingenious, 
natural and pleasing solution in the last. 

The theme radiates about a pair of play- 
wrights, Robert Ford (Albert Floud) and 
Alfred Lowell (Harold Dawson), who accept 
a contract to write a play and eventually go 
to Clayville, Ind., for “atmosphere.” The 
night befére the day they are to deliver the 
completed play finds them with nothing ac- 
complished, both having depended upon the 
other to come across with the book. Under 
pressure, they write a comedy dealing with 
their own experiences and fulfill the contract. 

The action serves to introduce a siangy 
actress, Peggy Vere, the village belie and 
postmaster’s daughter, Jane Cole: a low com- 
edy man, Herby Brewster; a hone sport 
traveling salesman, Fred Marsh ; and Clay- 
ville types in the shape of a senator, a con- 
stable, a lawyer and small town society folks. 
The types are distinctive and the lines thut 
fall to them natural. The Boar’s Head cast 





























Lunch 60 Cents 
Dinner $1.00 
108-11 0W.49thSt. 


“THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL’S BEST 


GIOLITO 


SATURDAYS 


and 
SUNDAYS 
$1.00 


Bryant 6262 


NEW YORK CITY 





THE BEST ITALIAN DINNER IN THE CITY 








SMARTEST OF 
MOTOR RESORTS 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Open All Year 


PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








1919 VICTORY REVUE 


GOLDEN | GLADES 


(4th FLOOR) 


TWICE NIGHTLY 
aT 
7.30 P. M.—11.30 P.M 


FEATURING WORLD'S 
GREATEST ICE SKATERS 
AND ICE BALLET 




















When the Artist Wante a Treat 
This is where he comes to eat, 


KOSHER RESTAURANT 


M. Silver—L. Bernzaft, Preps. 
117 Taylor Street 
Bet. Turk and Eddy Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


VISITING MONTREAL 


Professional —_ will find 50 oo fur- 
nished rooms, new very werm, 
running hot and cote water, first-class dining-reom, 
home cooking. Rates moderate. Five minutes trom from 
all theatres and trains. 


417-419 Dorchester St. West, Mentreal 


THE CAMBRIDGE 

















was well chosen, and in addition to Floud 
and Dawson included Frankie Westcott as 
Jane; Donald Bate as Brewster and Margaret 
Alexander as Pegg 

It is said that “Under Contract” will have 
a professional tryout in stock this summer, 
and a road tour is in prospect next season. 





Hodge’s Musical Comedy Co. will open an 
indefinite run at the Mozart, Elmira, Monday. 
There will be two shows produced each week, 
+ two performances daily. 382 people in 
the cast. 





Percival Lynwood Cates, theatrical impre- 
sario and pageant director, wanted in Elmira 
on the charge of criminally assaulting Bessie 
Phillips, aged 16, a member of the cast of a 
spectacle Cates was producing here, was held 
on the charge of being a fugitive from jus- 
tice in Montreal March 14, according to in- 
formaton received by District Attorney E, ‘V. 
Personius here. Cates, indicted by the Grand 
Jury, was released on bail. He failed to ap- 
pear when his trial was called and his bond 
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ARTHUR KLEIN presents 





ABEL McCANE 


in a gorgeous vaudeville revue supported by 


GRANT and WING and AL SEXTON 


Sharing headline honors with Mlle. Dazie this week (March 17), Keith’s, Washington, D. C. 





The theatrical press was most enthusiastic in commending Miss McCane’s new offer- 
ing, viz.: 


VARIETY (Colonial, New York) says: “A carefully prepared revue, Miss McCane 
has not spared in its production. In the richness of its hangings and the splendor of 
the costumes, not alone for herself, but the supporting players, Miss McCane’s revue is 
perhaps the most costly offering of its kind this season. ‘ Her material is well 
fitted to her, and sh« has a productio mm which, for richness and novelty, assures her 
reappearance in vaudeville a success. 


New York “Star”: “Miss McCane was never seen or heard to better advantage in 
one of the most pretentious singing and dancing offerings seen in vaudeville in a long 
me. 


“Dramatic Mirror” (Palace, New b Laing dy - . the top-notch position in the 
matter of her new revue’s attraction values The richness of its settings, the refinements 
of its features and the talent employed are a trinity which did not escape the enthusiasm 
of the audience, as soon as they realized they werc being let in on a production of dis- 
tinct class. Miss McCane’s numbers were ail good,” ete. 


New York “Clipper” (Palace, New York): “Miss McCane’s act is a vaudeville won- 


VARIETY (Royal, New York): 


tive settings displayed. 
many changes, all in good taste. 


“Mabel McCane in her vaudeville revue held them 
intact in the closing position. The turn has been neatly arranged. . 
é Miss McCane wears most becoming costumes, making 


ment and attractiveness to run ‘along inde finitely.’ 


Many attrac- 


The turn, in all, contains enough entertain- 
and many curtains.” 





der, also fine songs cleverly rendered by Miss McCane makes the act exceptional.” 

“Billboard” (Palace, New York): s a 
elaborate act, just the kind that vaudeville audiences seem te demand to-day. She 
scored a personal hit, her beauty and voice delighting everyone. 


“Miss McCane wins blue ribbon 


has an 


Unstinted applause 









































was forfeit.d. The authorities then started 
a search that ended in the Canadian city. 
Cates figured in a similar escapade in Albany, 
but escaped prosecution there by marrying 
the girl. He is the son of a minister and has 
been married three or four timé® during his 
career. 





TORONTO. 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA.—‘“Leave It To Jane.” 
Next, “See You Later.” 

PRINCESS.—“Polly With a Past.” Next, 
“Tiger Rose.” 

GRAND.—“Bringing Up Father.” Next, 
“The 13th Chair.” 

SHEA’S, SHEA’S HIPPODROME, LOEW’S. 
—Vaudeville. 

GAYETY.—Current Hasting’s “Big Show.” 

STAR.—“The Pirates.” 





Marcus Loew’s representatives in London, 
Ont., have forfeited the option on the Wel- 
lington & Dundas street property, in favor of 
a lecation on Queen’s avenue and Dundas 
street. For a frontage of 18 feet $42,500 was 
paid, The site adjoins the location of the New 
Allen Theatre. In Toronto Loew’s has se- 
cured property on the west side of Youge 
street, near Bloor, instead of on the eastside. 
Building operations have already commenced. 








FMapbelle 


MODISTE 


And Just a Few 
of her Clients 


‘Why Not You? 


Gladys Clark 
Ethel Arnold 
Blossom Seeley 

















Emma Carus Flo Jacobson 


Ruth Roye 
145 North 7, 
Clark St. va KEL 
Suite 503 wea in 
Phone: 
Central 4354 BK. Say {Y/Y 





CHICAGO 7 + Aine 
ILL. ne 


BERT’S 


BOUDOIR REQUISITES 


FOR HER MAJESTY 
THE LADY ARTIST 


if you have an Idea for 


LINGERIE 


we can make It. 


We make the Stout look Thin 
and the Thin look Stout. 


List sent on request. 


Suite 502, 145 N. Clark St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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oa Jorld’s Largest Theatrical Baggage Dealer \ jam 


: | WARDROBE TRUNKS 


” 
(cum 
‘ MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS 











EVERY “Bal” “Likly” “Murphy” EVERY 
MAKE “Hartmann” “Indestructo” “Taylor” SIZE 
a ? 


LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS « 


j#HALF REGULAR PRICES 


Note These Remarkable Values: 


$i3 Hotel Steel $9 75 $50 XX Fibre 
* 








os ae bons. Combination $29.50 
$2 6 Thea 
tro Trunk... $14.50 o0?  Goorcamet §6$38.50 


$35 Taxi Ward- 
rebe Trunk.. 


$40 Theatre 


$19.50 
wardroe $26.75 


$65 DeLuxe In- 
destructo ... 


$85 Dreadnought 
Wardrobe 


$48.75 
$56.50 








(ERNE sc _208 W. 42d St., New York City 


EDWARD GROPPER_ | 
NN 





_ 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


By H. P. NEWBERRY. 
EMPRESS.—Edythe Elliott in “Kindling,” 
scored. It is the best part she has had for 
several weeks. Ray Collins played opposite, 
while Marie Baker was fine in a comedy role. 


Business excellent. Next, current, 
from Killarney.” 


and Elliott. 


“Peggy 
. 


AVENUE.—11-14, Kolb & Dill; 17-20, Mutt 
& Jeff “The Woolly West’; 21-22, Faversham 


ROYAL.—Will continue with pictures. 


‘BUT-L-AIN’T- 


COPYRIGHTED 


WORDS BY MUSIC BY 


PAUL BLOOM HERMAN LEVIN 





ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville, 

PANTAGES,.—Vaudeville. 

COLUMBIA.—Ist half, “Ebenezer,” mule, 
headlined ; Sax Wood and Lawson, Gilmore and 
LaMoyne, The Morenos, Richard Hamlin, Ken- 
dali’s Auto Doll, ‘ ‘Woman in the We b” (film 
serial) ; 2d half, “Radium Models,” top bi’); 
Aerial Bartletts, Kinkade and Kinkade, Canaris 
and Cleo, Gus Erdman, ‘‘Woman in the Web” 
(serial), Clara Kimball Young in “The Rise of 
Susan” and “Fatty” Arbuckle in ‘“‘Good Night, 
Nurse.” 

KING EDWARD AUDITORIUM. —Sherman 
Bainbridge pupils in “The Good Luck Lamp.” 
Program included two other one-act sketches 
and various numbers by students of Helen 

Badgely. Proceeds for Child Welfare Society. 

DOMINION.—“The Heart of Humanity,” also 
Dominion Orchestra. 

REX.—Douglas Fairbanks in “Arizona,” 

COLONIAL.—Ist half, Kitty Gordon in 
“Merely Players’; 2d half, Edith Storey in 
“The Silent Woman.” 

GLOBE.—Evelyn Nesbit in “The Woman 
Who Gave.” 

MAPLE LE AF.—Chaplin week. Mrs. Charlie 
Chaplin in “The Price of a Good Time,” which 
was shown at this house last summer; also 
Charlie Chaplin in one of his comedies, 

BROADWAY. — “The Forbidden Path” 
(film). 

sa 

The Royal is now under the management of 
R. J. Dawson, who is also manager of the 
Kitsilano Theatre, which also plays pictures. 





Lottie Fletcher, formerly with the Empress 
Stock, hag left for England to meet her hus- 
band, Rodney Hildebrand, who has been over- 
seas. Mr. Hildebrand was alse a member of 
the Empress company. 


Peter Newell, Jr., a native of Vancouver, is 
appearing in “‘The Heart of Humanity,” with 
te tad Phillips, at the Dominion all this 
week. 





Business at the Empress, while still very 
good, has shown a slight falling off during the 
past few weeks. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By HARDIE MEAKIN, 

NATIONAL.—Henry Miller presenting Ruth 
Chatterton in “The Merrie Month of May.” 

SHUBERT-BELASCO.—“ Yesterday,” a new 
musical comedy by Glen McDonough and 
Reginald de Koven, presented by the Shuberts. 
Went over big Sunday night. 

POLI'’S.—Return engagement for “Ch! 
Look!” with the Dolly Sisters and Harry Fox. 
Opened to good house Sunday night. 

SHUBERT-CARRICK.—A new Rachael Cro- 
thers comedy, “39 East,’”’ opened Sunday night. 
Notice elsewhere. 

GAYETY.—Rose Sydell’s “London Belles.” 

LYCEUM.—“The Big Review.” 

COSMOS.—Vaudeville and pictures. 

LOEW’S PALACB.—Elsie Ferguson in “The 
Marriage Price,” first half. Shirley Mason in 
“The Winning Girl,” second half. 

LOEW’S COLUMBIA.—Enid Bennett in 
“Partners Three.” 
ane S RIALTO—“The Turn of the 


d.’ 
CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN. — Norma 
Talmadge in ‘“‘The Probation Wife.” 





The Folly with stock burlesque has at last 
caught on. Business is excellent. 





Charles Schneider, who was recently con- 
victed by a jury on a charge of improper re- 
lations with a 15-year-old girl, an usher in 
the moving picture theatre he managed on 
Ninth street, was sentenced yesterday to ten 
years at hard labor. 





The colored stock at the Howard Theatre is 
showing “The Two Orphans” for the entire 
week. 
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MOVING PICTURES 











a 


NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD 





Flora Finch has. gone to the Coast to work 
with the Capellani forces. 





Evelyn Gosffell is to be starred in “Up in 
Mabel’s Room.” It is her first picture. 





William Conklin 
Ince forces. 


has joined the Thomas 





Edgar Lewis will shortly make a trip to 
Japan and China. 





Another new batch of foreign pictures taken 
by the Red Cross reached New York last week. 





Mae Marsh’s next Goldwyn, 
Sadie” will be released April 13. 


“Spotlight 





The L-Ko serial, headed by Grace Cunard 
and Elmo Lincoln, is under way, with Henry 
Mitchell McRae directing. 





Everett Dean Martin, director of the Cooper 
Union forums, has been elected chairman of 
the National Board of Review. 





Frohman has engaged Jack Richardson, 
George Chesbro and Anna Wild to appear in 
two real Western dramas. 





Emilie Chautard has been engaged by the 
Mayflower as chief director for two years. He 
will produce the Thomas Dixon novels series. 





Joseph De Grass has been engaged by 
Thomas H. Ince to direct Dorothy Dalton in 
a picture now in the making and untitled. 





Harry Yost has succeeded Ed Salter as 
business manager with “Hearts of the 
World” touring the southern states. 


William E. Keefe, publicity man at the 
Griffith studios for several years, has, resigned 
to accept a position in the East. 





Robert Churchill, United Picture manager 
in Detroit, has resigned and the office has been 
in charge of Jack Levy, divisianal manager. 





. Edwin August, film star and director, is 
playing the “heavy’’ in Lee Kugel’s produc- 
tion of “The Net” at the 48th Street Theatre. 

The Breed-Howell Films Corp. has been 
formed, with New Yerk offices established by 
W. A. Howell and G. H. Breed. 





The Chester Beecroft office at 501 Fifth Ave. 
has been moved from the 8th floor to the 
16th in that building. 

The title of Constance 
Select has been changed from 
Monday’’ to ‘The 


” 
Talmadge’s next 
“Saturday to 
Experimental Marriage.” 





Capt. Robert Warwick will have the leading 
role in “Secret Service’ shortly to be pro- 
duced as a Paramount feature. 





Mae Marsh is no longer. under contract 
with any firm for picture work. She will 
appear on the stage in a new play by Edward 
Sheldon. 








Harry P. Diggs, formeriy in charge of the 
Independent Sales corporation publicity, has 
been made business manager. -He is suc- 
ceeded by J. L. Kelly. 


“Oh, You Women,” originally called ‘“‘When 
the Boys Come Home,” will be the next 
Paramount release in which John Emerson 
and Anita Loos are joint authors. 


. “The Crimson Gardenia” will be the next 
Rex Beach drama following “‘The Brand.” The 
locale of the story is New Orleans during 
Mardi Gras time. 











Thomas Holding has rejoined Pauline Fred- 
erick as her leading man in “One Week of 
Life,” her second Goldwyn picture which is 
now being made. 





Henry B. Walthall has completed work on 
“The Long Arm of Mannister’’ in the studios 
of the National Films. It will be ready for 
release early next month. 





Supporting Bessie Barriscale in ‘‘Josselyn’s 
Wife” are Nigel Barrie, Ben Alexander, Kath- 
leen Kirkham, Joseph Dowling, Leslie Stewart. 
The feature is an early April release. 





Tom J. Geraghty has been engaged by 
United Pictures to write the scenarios of the 
forthcoming productions for Kitty Gordon and 
Dustin Farnum. 





Wheeler Oakman, who recently returned 

from France and was mustered out on the 
-acific Coast is under contract with the 
Famous Piayers-Lasky. 





The largest screen is to be one of the fea- 
tures of the Methodist Episcopal Centenary 





celebration at Columbus, next June. It will 
Measure 90 by 100 feet. 
Herford Tyne Gowling, chief cinemato- 


grapher for Burton Holmes, is in New York 
after an absence of two years, during which 
time he was through the South Sea Islands. 





The injunction for the prevention of the 
showing ef “Whom the Gods Destroy,” asked 


by a mysterious Pauline Lewis was refused 
March 12, 





Frank Losee, Leslié Austin, Gertrude Hill- 
man, Josephine Whittell, Gladys Valerie are 
in the cast of Alice Brady’s picture (Select) 
for March, entitled “Marie, Ltd.” Kenneth 
Webb is directing. 


A birthday party was given at the Sherman 
Hotel March 10 by Mrs. Max Thorek, to cele- 
brate the 38th birthday of her husband, Dr. 
Max Thorek, chief surgeon at the American 
Theatrical Hospital. 





The Albert Capellani Productions, Inc., has 
Selected “Oh! Boy” for early production. 
This successful musical comedy ran _ for 
nearly a year in New York. June Caprice 
and Creighton Hale are the co-stars. 





The Anita Loos-John Emerson Paramount 
special release is to be placed on the market 
on May 4. The release date was settled on 
this wee®. The final title decided on is “Oh, 
You Women.” 

Grace Harrigan, a daughter of the late Ned 
Harrigan and a sister of Capt. William Har- 
rigan, lately returned from the French front, 
has arrived in New York. Miss Harrigan 
plans to continue her film work. 

“Better Times” is ‘the | tile of the comedy- 
drama now under production by the Brentwood 
Films. It is a picturization of King W. 
Vidor’s story and is being directed by the 
author. 





William L. Gray, general manager of the 
jiograph laboratories in the Bronx, who died 
of pneumonia Jan. 24, ieft an estate of “not 
over $2,000.” Letters of administration were 
granted March 14. He died intestate. 





Under the management of Jimmy O'Neill, 
the new People’s back of the yards, booked by 
Coney Holmes, is engaging in an aggressive 
advertising campaign in the daily papers, 
using more space than any-other theatre in the 
city outside of the loop. 


Clara Kimball Young. has finished the mak- 
ing of ‘“‘The Better Wife’ which was directed 
by William Earl. Nigel Barrie was leading 
man with Kathlyn Williams, Lillian Walker, 
Barbara Tennant, Irvin Cummings and Bennie 
Alexander in the cast. 





While showing a picture on the hospital 
ship Comfort, near the Azore Islands, the 
film caught fire and 406 returning wounded 
soldiers for a few moments were in grave 
danger. The fire was ultimately extinguished* 
without any scrious harm being done. The 
film, however, was completely destroyed. 





The first studio operated and to be used 
only by negroes has been inaugurated in Los 
Angeles. The Democracy Film Co. is the con- 
cern which will produce with colored people 
only as players. The first pictures will deal 
= the colored race, its problems and ambi- 
tions. ‘ 





A midnight private showing of B. S. Moss’ 
“Preak the News to Mother,” which Julius 
Steger directed, was given before invited 
state rights buyers and exhibitors at the 
Hamilton March 13. The cast comprises 
Gertrude Berkley, Alice Gerard, Pearl Shep- 
ard, Forrest Robinson, Raymond Bloomer, 
William N.* Bailey, Joseph Smiley, Lewis 
Stone and Chester Barnett. 

A. Blaikie Dick, treasurer of McClure Pro- 
ductions, Inc., since its organization, has been 
made secretary of the McClure Publications, 
Ine. (publishing McClure’s), which appoint- 
ment will not interfere with his work with 
the film end. Russell Holman, of the Wall 
Street Journal, recently discharged from the 
navy, is now with the McClure picture pub- 
licity bureau as assistant to David Henderson. 





Unless Julian Eltinge forgoes his proposed ° 


plan to employ the title of ‘“‘The Fascinating 
Widower” on one of his pictures, A. H. #Voods 
has instructed his counsel to bring legal ac- 
tion against the impersonator, on the ground 
that the title is an infringement on his “Fas- 
cinating Widow,” in which he also starred 
Eltinge. The matter may be amiably adjusted 
through correspondence, which has been car- 
ried on for several weeks, thus far. 





Charles Hutchison, who is starring with 
Anna Luther in “The Great Gamble” at 
the Western Photoplay Studios in Tennessee, 
met with a serious accident when he was 
thrown from his horse ard smashed up 
against a_ rock. His accident resulted in 
Joseph A. Golden, who is directing the picture, 
shutting up shop. As soon as Ch. Hutchison 
is fit—probably next weck—the company will 
gz0 to Miami, Fla 





When the prosecution at the trial of Super- 
intendent T. F. Blewitt, of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, charged with manslaughter 
in connection with the Malbone street tunnel 
wreck in Brooklyn Nov. 1, tried to introduce 
evidence in the shape of a motion picture 
of the scene it was barred by Justice Steger 
who remarked “Tf have seen so many incred- 
ible things, such as men stepping off roofs 
and alighting uninjured in the movies, that 
I do not place much faith in their accuracy.” 


_She made several changes, 





“THE SKIRT” SAYS— 


(Speaking of Women—mostly) 
By THE SKIRT 





Marie Cahill walked upon the Pal- 
ace stage Monday afternoon in a long 
waisted frock of white cloth. The 
dress was heavily embroidered and 
yet was so simple. Gretta Ardine (with 
Wallace Bradley) displayed an unu- 
sually good looking outfit. A white 
satin skirt had a bright red top and 
a hat to match. A Chinese number 
was done in gold and blue. 

A short mauve dress was trimmed in 
silver and biue. The Spanish dress 
under a yellow shawl was in flame 
blue and green chiffon. Black net 
and jet formed the encore costume. 

The girl with Ivan Bankoff js too 
good a dancer to remain unnamed. 
Her first dress was of silk, made full 
of skirt and a baby bodice. A pea- 
cock blue dress had draperies of white 


chiffon. The Russian bride dress was 
most modern, excepting fOr the head 
dress. 





The new May Irwin shdéw is dressed 
right up to the minute. Miss Irwin, 
in the first act, looked lovely in a 
heavy white silk, having a gold flower. 
A gold girdle encircled the waist twice. 
In the second act a white rajah silk 
dress was.made in one piece. A nar- 
row girdle was lined in bright red, 
while a hat also matched the red. 

Lois Josephine wore first a shim- 
mery gown of white. Her sport suit 
consisted of a white satin plaited skirt 
and light green jacket. A pretty frock 
was of pink taffeta, opening over lace 
petticoats. Blue baby ribbon formed 
a high bodice. An evening wrap was 
of orchid satin. The chorus girls 
looked particularly well in two sete 
of party frocks and sport suits. 





The “Burlesque Wonder Show” at 
the Columbia this week, featuring 
George P. Murphy and Primrose Se- 
mon, is highly amusing. Miss Se- 
mon, Teresa Adams and Edna Green 
vie with each other to see who, can 
show the best looking wardrobe. Miss 
Semon’s first dress was a white satin 
skirt and orange velvet sleeveless 
jacket; the sleeves of a shirt waist 
showing through were of white chif- 
fon. A short lace dress had one long 
blue velvet side. A bride’s dress was 
also of white lace ruffles reaching only 
to the knees. A pink satin overskirt, 
edged in a wide band of lace, had pet- 
ticoats of the lace. 

Miss Semon looked particularly 
smart in one of the new dolman capes. 

Miss Green is rather tall in her 
soubret costumes, but with such a 
clever dancer height is overlooked. 
all of the 
short soubret style, in as many colors. 

Miss Adams, possessing an unusual 
voice, dressed her blonde style in ex- 
cellent taste. A blue velvet dress, 
opened at the sides, revealed deep pink 
ruffles. Brilliants formed a trimming. 
A deep blue costume consisted of 
tiraperies lined in, yellow. There was 





Henri De Vries, through his attorneys, 
O'Brien; patevinak? & Driscoll, has brought 
suit against Tom Terriss, the picture director, 
for $1,000. De Vries, who produced the vaude- 
ville act known as “‘Camouflage,”’ sold it to the 
defendant for the sum in litigation, Terriss 
paying the amount with a check. Later he 
stopped payment on it. His answer alleges 
misrepresentation by De Vries, who had as- 
sured him that the act was booked for a long 
run. 





* 
Eastern Canadian film exhibitors have for 
some time been eonsidering the organization 
of a purchasing branch operated by them- 


selves which will include the purchase of 
films from the United States and England. G. 
Pulos, president of the Midway company, 
which operates the Midway, one of Montreal's 


in New York last 
purchase of the 
This is the first 
along the lines 


successful theatres, was 
week and closed for the 
Maciste serial for Canada. 
step towards organization 


mentioned, . 4 


a wide wistaria belt. A chiffon dress 
shaded from red to pink. The under- 
dressing was of mauve. A two layer 
dress was of pink chiffon. Very notice- 
able was how well the feet of the 
chorus looked. With the two sets 
of fleshings, socks and slippers match 
every costume. There were many at- 


tractive changes, 
The latest Elsie Ferguson picture 
(“The Marriage Price”), now at the 


unlike all the previous 
inasmuch as _ it 
proves the 


Rivoli, is not 
pictures, 
little action, but 
star a beautiful woman. 

Appearing first in a riding habit, a 
dinner party finds Miss Ferguson in 
a brocade gown made in long straight 
lines, draped to the back, ending oddly 
in two panel-like trains. A boudoir 
robe was of veivet, fur trimmed. 

A great part of the story is done by 
her in a simple mourning dress and 
suit of the newest box model. An 
attractive suit of velvet had elbow 
sleeves, with which are worn long 
white gloves. A picture hat and sable 
scarf complete this costume. 

The final scene is done by Miss 
Ferguson in an evening gown of metal- 
lic cloth and a fur trimmed wrap, 


Ferguson 


show Ss 





MONDAY MORNING MONOLOGS. 
By Miss Billie Shaw. 

The Song Plugger: “Come over 
here, folks, where we can talk. I saw 
your act last week, and let me tell you 
that you’re the greatest thing in the 
two-a-day. You're marvelous! Nothing 
else expresses it. All you need is a 
change in your songs. I hate to see 


real artists wasting time on poor 
material. 

“Now, we've got one lil’ thing that 
would just suit your act—‘Why is 
Peppy Pepperpot Popular in Philadel- 
phia?’ 

“Listen, though, I’ve got the real 
number. I wouldn't tell a soul but you 


people about it now ‘cause it’s not out 
yet; but I want to give you first chance 
to spring it ‘cause | like yot and ’cause 
I think you've got the class to put it 
over. Talk about originality! There's 
been nothing like it for years; new 
idea for a ballad—somethin’ that’s 
bound to be a sensation. It’s called 
‘I’m Longing for Mother and Dixie.’ 
Come down and try it, and I think I 
can fix you up with an orchestration 
right away. But don’t tell any one! 

“Whatcha usin’ for a finish now? 
Lemme send you a copy of ‘Prohibi- 
tion Prance. It'll make you a lively 
closing number. Got a strain of the 
funeral march worked in very cleverly. 
Heard out last one—Don’t Mix Your 
Moxies While You're Merry-Making, 
Mabel’? Timely lil’ song. 

“Abie Greenberg just finished an 
Irish number you ought to hear, too. 
Another one I think would suit you is 
‘The Nearer the First the Worse the 
Thirst.’ That'd be a riot for you with 
your personality, Jim. 

“You say the wife wrote a new 
song? Sure, I'd be glad to look it over, 
but the trouble is our catalog is full 
for months to come. That other one 
she showed me was more suitable for 
a production, or for a special number. 
I’d advise her to ‘take her stuff to some 
good production manager. There’s 
where it belongs—in a show. Well, 
folks, I'll look for you.” 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 
Arthur Hull, recently discharged 
from the navy, has joned the Nora 
Bayes show. 
Rodero, violinist, 
Careful.” 


with “Mary, Be 
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AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH 





What a misnomer is “Cheer Up” 
America” at the Columbia last week. If 
the comedians and star are supposed 
to represent anything American, the 
show should be called. “Good Bye 
America.” It would be difficult to 
describe the nauseating foulness that 
emanates from that “comedian,” Ed- 
ward Lambert, or the utter satisfac- 
tion and vanity of Frankie Niblo. Sev- 
eral regulars of burlesque, sitting in 
my vicinity, aloud or 
grunted their disgust of the first act, 
and did not come back after intermis- 
sion. 

Miss Niblo ogles the audience con- 
stantly, no matter who she is talking 
to or what she is doing—until your own 
face begins to ache watching that ear 
to ear grin. Whatever ability she pos- 
sesses in the way of voice or delivery 
is overshadowed by her opinion of her- 
self. 

An orchid draped ladies’ shop greeted 
the eye at the opening of the show, 
with the girls in various styles of light 
diaphanous apparel. Later there was 
a trousseau display of pretty intimate 
things. The Cretonne number was 
pretty, offering a novelty finish for 
burlesque. One set of these dresses 
had flowers appliqued on white silk, 
in frilly ribbon ovals, making them 
look like framed paintings. 

One-piece bathing suits at the open- 
ing of the second act showed the girls 
all to have fair figures as well as 
faces. The most spectacular costumes 
were exhibited in the Bagdad set. Two 
slave girls, in fleshings, were above 
the average in perfection of physical 
charms. For the Carlo number bizarre 
Oriental creations made quite a flash, 
as did gold fringed metallic cloth 
tunics, large red hats and red roses 
held between their teeth, for “Dixie 
Melody,” earlier in the program. 

Miss Niblo opened in a long pointed 
pink Persian brocade corslet bodice 
with big bustle loops in the back, atop 
an orchid georgette skirt. A com- 
bination of orange and black, a black 
net and sequins with front panel of 
three tiers of silver lace flouncing, an 
indifferent oriental costume, and a 
flash of lemon turkish trousers and 
burnt orange scarf elaborately 
trimmed with silver, gold and violet 
spangles, were displayed. Her best 
gown was a draped model in silver 
brocade with a faint floral design run- 
ning through it. 

Betty Powers showed a fancy for 
long trained princess toilettes. One, 
a plum velvet, had metallic threads 
woven in and with a black velvet, she 
wore a long tulle scarf. Her limbs 
were modestly covered throughout 
save for one number she led, in which 
the chorus wore large red hearts fore 
and aft covering putty colored bodices, 
and she, a short pointed opalesque 
cloth tunic. Edna Maze’s youth and 
pretty face pardoned much. She was 
too tall for a soubret—particularly in 
the unbecoming outfits supplied. 


— 


The Lorraine Sisters with John 
Regay, in the opening spot, must have 
been highly elated in receiving the 
Colonial’s concerted applause Monday 
and nearly stopping the show. The 
girls first appeared as _ scare-crows, 
changing to pink and blue pinafores, 
rose classical dancing attire, and ex- 
quisite coral and orchid frocks. 

The woman in the Smith and Austin 
act was a picture of springtime in pink 
silk, profusely veiled and trimmed 
with tulle, and a large pink and white 
picture hat. A simple white satin worn 
at the finish was spoiled by an un- 
becoming poke bonnet. 

Dode Phelps (Newhoff and Phelps) 


murmured 


displayed three pretty creations. A 
turquoise blue georgette was appliqued 
with tiny frilly ribbon, and had a 
rolled-round collar, broad girdle and 
sash end of iris metallic cloth. For 
the Chinese Romance Miss Phelps was 
in a short georgette slip-on garment, 
beaded in dark blue and decorated 
with blue, green and yellow silk at the 
bottom of jacket and sleeves. The 
white lingerie-clad girlie in curls and 
bare limbs of the Belgium Trio does 
the “understanding,” which is sure 
some difficult work for a female. 

The work of Frances Nordstrom in 
“The Memory Book” and the costumes 
of Ruby Norton improve on acquaint- 
ance, which, from my viewpoint, is the 
most desirable attainment. 


The fine, wholesome entertainment 
at the Riverside this week moved hand 
in hand with the feminine loveliness 
on exhibition. A test of Lillian Rus- 
sell’s adaptation to mere clothes is that 
she is quite as handsome in her severe 
sergeant’s uniform-—as in her white 
satin and opal cloth evening toilette. 
Other attractive women of the bill 
were Marie Nordstrom; the pretty, 
sunny-haired woman in pink silk and 
lace of the Challen and Keke act, and 
Vivienne Osborne. Miss Osborne fits 
the role of “Helen” in “Dollars and 
Sense.” She is a pretty, doll-faced 
type, who personifies vanity, extrava- 
gance, selfishness and heartlessness to 
perfection, and yet is not as clever an 
actress as her predecessor in the part. 
Her dainty peach silk costume had the 
full skirt held in at the bottom by a 
cord and fastened on the straight 
bedice with a deep heading at the 
waistline. 

A maid, supposedly found in the the- 
atre during rehearsal by Gilbert and 
Friedland and used in their offering, 
was neatly attired, but too modest 


about showing her face to. the 
audience. 
Bessie Love as “Carolyn of the 


Corners” not only captures the hearts 
of all those she comes in contact with, 
but makes them like her dog, who is 
some asset to the picture. She patches 
up an old love affair and warms the 
cockles of dried-up, old hearts. 


Those who want a splendid memory of 
that handsome boy, Harold Lockwood, 
should not miss seeing “The Great 
Romance,” which I believe was his last 
picture. He gave his life for his coun- 
try as surely as those who fought in 
the trenches, as I understand he caught 
his fatal cold while making patriotic 
out-of-door speeches during inclement 
weather. Althea, his lead in this pic- 
ture, played by Ruby de Remer, was 
pretty throughout in modern as well 
as fancy dress costume. Her best 


modern gown was of metallic cloth. 


A bib bodice front of a darker shade 
fastened at the waistline in back in 
two straps. Short net sleeves and 
chemisette were edged with pearls or 
jet. Princess Olga (Claire Grenville) 
effected tailored outfits, looking the 
best in a riding habit. Helen Lindroth, 
who has a particularly pretty face, was 
the ambitious American mother. She 
wore elaborate but modest attire. 





Dorothy Dalton in “Hard Boiled” 
gives a Splendid conception of the road 
show trooper, hardened from knocks, 
disappointments and misunderstand- 
ings—a hard-shelled exterior with a 
regular woman's heart inside. The 
small-town boob and hypocrite both 
try to play with her only to find she 
knows more about their game than 
they do. From the theatrical atmos- 
phere of the rube town opery house, 
where she strands, she blossoms out 


into the most girlish of country girl 
ingenues. Miss Dalton is always good 
to look at, and in this picture she is 
particularly interesting and beautiful. 


Eileen Percy has the leading femi- 
nine role in “Where the West Begins,” 
and has some thrilling escapades with 
a Westerner, who treats her rough to 
prove he is a gentleman. After her 
brother is kidnapped from her right in 
the wilds of restaurant life in New 
York she follows on the next train 
West to rescue him from the wild and 
wooly hero. However, the boy is 
having the thrill of his life, and likes 
it. A good-looking, small hat with a 
tailored suit and large fox scarf is 
worn in the restaurant scenes; a pretty 
one-piece dress on the train, and with 
her hair in picturesque disorder (after 
being carried away on horseback by 
the determined wooer), and # sport 
shirt and skirt are appropriate and 
good looking. 





The Broadway had the billing “Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlie Chaplin,” in electric 
lights again this week, but admitted 
it was design and not accident that 
found both stars on the same program. 

Mrs. Charlie (Mildred Harris) has 
youth, good looks and an appealing 
sweetness to recommend her for any 
picture, and in “When a Girl Loves” 
she just bubbles over with downright 
goodness. As the daughter of a poor 
preacher, come to a western town in 
search of health, there was no neces- 
sity for costume display, but a Scotch 
plaid taffeta and a dark crepe de chiné 
showed careful attention to appropriate 
becoming styles. There is a pretty 
girl not programed, playing the degen- 
erate woman, and the character types 
are splendid—particularly some of the 
close-ups shown during the “fighting 
parson’s” sermons. 


SHOWS IN NEW YORK. 


“Cappy Ricks,” Morosco (10th week). 
“Century Midnight Whirl” (15th week). 
“Crowded Hour,’ Selwyn (17th week). 
“Daddies,” Lyceum (29th week). 

“Dear Brutus,” Empire (12th week). 
“East Is West,” Astor (18th week). 
“Everything,” Hippodrome (8lst week). 


“For Ever After,’ Playhouse (29th 
week). 

“Fortune Teller,” Republic (4th week). 

“Friendly Enemies,’ Hudson (35th week). 

“Good Morning Judge,” Shubert (7th 
week). 

“Honor of the Family,” Globe (ist week). 

“Keep It to Yourself,” 39th St. (12th 
week). 

“Invisible Foe,” Harris (12th week). 

“Listen Lester,” Knickerbocker (13th 
week). 

“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (3lst. week). 

“Little Journey,” Vanderbilt (llth week). 

“Moliere,” Liberty (list week). 

“Mis’ Nellie ef N’ Orleans,” Miller (7th 
week). 

“Midnight Frolic,” Amsterdam Roof (i6th 
week). 

“Monte Cristo, Jr.,”’> Winter Garden (6th 
week). 

“Oh! My Dear,” Princess (17th week). 

“Penny Wise,” Belmont (24 week). 

“Please Get Married,” Fulton (6th week). 

“Prince There Was,” Cohan (138th week). 

“Redemption,” Plymouth (18th week). 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (5th 
week). 

“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” Central] (13th 

- week). 

“Sometime,” Casino (25th week). 

“Sinbad,” 44th St (29th week). 

“Sleepless Night,” Bijou (5th week). 

Stuart Walker Co., Punch and Judy (10th 
week). 

“Toby’s Bow,” Comedy (6th week). 

“Tiger, Tiger,” Belasco (22d week). 

“T for 3,” Elliott (27th week). 

“The Better ’Ole,” Cort (23d week). 

“The Net,” 48th St. (6th week). 

“The Kiss Burglar,” Broadhurst (list 


week). 
“Three Faces East,” Longacre (3lst 
week), 
“Three Wise Fools,” Criterion (2ist 
week). 


= Man,” Manhattan O..H. (2d 

week). 

“Up in Mabel’s Room,” Eltinge (9th 
week). 

“Unknown Purple,” Lyric (27th week). 

“Velwet Lady,’ Amsterdam (7th week). 

“Woman in Room 13,” Booth (8th week). 





American Film Company, Inc., Presents 


HANDS”’ 


By L. V. JEFFERSON. 
Directed by EDWARD SLOMAN 


with a real wallop. 


Five rounds of rapid-fire action. 
Kate Price and “Bull” Montana. 


setond night you show it. 





Theatre, Los Angeles, writes: 
Margarita Fisher in ‘Fair 


previous Sunday.” 


‘‘Money Isn’t Everything’’ 
“‘Fair Enough’’ 
Produced by 


AMERICAN FILM COMPANY, Ine. 
Samuel 8S. Hutchinson, Pres. 





MARGARITA FISHER 


“PUT UP YOUR 


Not a picture of the prize-ring, but one 


A-cast that includes George Periolat, Emory 
Johnson, Hayward Mack, William Mong, 


You can advertise it as a “knockout” and 
may need the police to keep ’em out the 


Edward Holland, manager of the Victory 


“Congratulations on your tes picture, 

nough” My 
Sunday business, despite flu conditions, was 
over a hundred dollars better than the 


| ea ae ecg ee lint ORB tail ag stig items SOMES 
Fisher Successes Now Playing: 


‘The Mantle of Charity’’ 
**Molly of the Follies’’ 
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MOVING PICTURES 





THE MARRIAGE PRICE. 


Helen Tremaine.............. Elsie Ferguson 
Frederick Lawton.......... Wyndham Standin 
po ee ere Lionel Atwil 
Archie Van Orden............ Robert Schnable 
Amelia Lawton...........e.ce0. Maud Hosford 


An Artcraft production with Elsie Ferguson 
starring. From the story by Griswold Wheeler 
adapted for the screen by Eve Unsell and di- 
rected by, Emile Chautard. 

Tt is the slowest story that has been as- 
signed to Miss Ferguson for some time. There 
is so great a lack of action it tires. 

Miss Ferguson has the role of the daughter 
of a man of wealth, an extravagant Miss 
forced through the death of her father and 
the discovery that he was broke, to seek em- 
ployment. 

There were two suitors for her hand in 
the days of affluence. When the crash 
comes both are still equally in love, but one 
rather shies at the ‘idea of marrying until 
such time that he can present her with suf- 
ficient to meet her needs in the manner that 
sheehas been accustomed to spending. The 


other, a former friend of her father, stands 
ready to wed her. 

The plot drags along through five reels with 
her final wedding to the friend of the father, 


after which there is another misunderstand- 
ing, finally straightened out by the husband 
disclosing he had planned the misunderstand- 
ing to open the eyes of his wife. 

Wyndham Standing as the husband is prac- 
tically the only one who gave a performance 
that can be genuinely approved. Miss Fer- 
guson, while delightful in the scenes where 
she could wear clothes of the “ayenoo” did 
not measure up to standard in the touches 
where she was the ‘‘poor workin’ gel.” Lionel 
Atwill as the heavy was always acting and when 
he wasn’t doing that he was overacting. The 
habit of slapping his hands together im- 
mediately on entering a door to attract at- 
tention to himself is one that his next di- 
rector should break him of. Fred. 





THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 


Hamilton Perry.........scccees George Nichols 
POM PU be ta kicss pdcae vences Lloyd Hughes 
Rev. Matthew Barker............ Winter Hall 
Me ere Helen Jerome Eddy 
a ae ee are Pauline Curley 
BD (5 acus a0) cadkses roan se oades Ben Alexander 


No special star featured in this five-reeler 
produced by the Brentwood Films. Little Ben 
Alexander, who plays Bob, can be justly ac- 
corded high honor. 

Tt looks as if an effort has been made to 
build a picture around the biblical quotation 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
come forth words of wisdom.” The story 
was written by King V. Vidor. 

Technically the picture is a fine production 
and the story is intensely human. 
ject will appeal to all classes of film enthusiasts 
as comedy and tragedy are about equally di- 
vided and there is a big thought back of the 
whole thing. It is a wholesome theme touch- 
ing the virtues and passions of a clean-cut 
group of people. 

Paul Perry, son of a money-mad father, 
married the daughter of a minister of the 
orthodox religion. When his wife died in 
childbirth Paul lost faith in the “God to 
whom the will of man should meekly bow,” 
as he had been taught, and became a wan- 
derer. He goes in quest of the true God. 
but sinks to the depths in the search. After 
many years he returns to his old home to 
learn from the lips of his own child the truths 
the world could not teach him. 

Into the story is woven the self-sacrifice and 
unfailing love of a girl, his dead wife’s sister. 
who has had care of the child in his absence 
and brought him up and taught him “God 
is Love.” While different phases of religion 
are discussed it is not a religious picture. 

e settings are handsome and there are 
many picturesque scenes all in keeping with 
the theme. The direction under the guidance 
of the author is excellent, none of the smaller 
details being overlooked. 


THE END OF THE GAME. 





Burke Allfoter . ...00.e0.<e J. Warren Kerrigan 
ag RR Perr rer ere Lois Wilson 
eo. rrr rr Alfred Whitman 
el a eee Jack Richardson 
pe SS EE eae George Field 
Ue SE cas evacdeues 0 ds se eedsees Milton Ross 
MEE hoe daca ks cto ivamee Walter Perry 
SE Se ae ire er a ere Bert Appling 
[0 OM res eee J. J, Franz 
pe ee ree Pon ee ey ee Eleanor Fair 


A new era in picture production seems to 
be imminent and the general impression Pre- 
vails we are on the verge of radical Iimprove- 
ment in the matter of stories. If this be so. 
why not a step farther and present an old 
time Western gambling house whose proprie- 
tor, if he must be a villain, doesn’t plot his 
dire schemes with a freshly lighted cigar in 
his mouth? All gamblers didn’t smoke, and 
some who did, puffed cigarettes; so why not 
one variation of the hackneyed type? 

Jesse Hampton presents J. Warren Kerrigan 
in “The End of the Game,” released March 
24 by the Hodkinson Corp. through the Pathe 
Exchanges. The story is by George Elwood 
Jenks, scenario by McGrew Willis, photo- 
graphed by Charles Stumar. It is a well 
made feature of the type of the days of °49, 
with the rush to California for gold. The 
period is well visualized, the acting good and 
the direction is careful and painstaking. But 
there is absolutely nothing new to the story, 
and while one might forgive the obviousness 
of the denouement, wich fs apparent a cou- 
ple of hundred feet after the film starts to 


The sub- - 


unwind, there should be, in these days at 
least, one novel twist before the conclusion 
of the five reels. 

A young man and his sister join a caravan 


doesn’t blow- the head off, excepting for the 
necessity of saving him for the girl. 
words there are no tricks of suspense, the 
culmination of which cannot be anticipated. 


P. A. for Rothapfel. 
Joseph L. Kelly, formerly of the M. P. 
News editorial staff, has assumed the general 


In other 


from New England to make their fortunes in The amount of time and money eo press work for the newly organized 8. L. Roth- 
the gold fields. Arriving at Brazos, a mining upon “The End of the Game,” if utilized for |. % nee ae : 

town, the sister is coveted by the dive- a better story, using the same star and his ®Pfel peters company. Harry P. Diggs, who 
keeper, but is frustrated by the protection support, would have resulted in a far better heretofore had been handling the publicity, 


of a dashing Virginian who is lured to the 
West in search of adventure. The brother 
is shot in a quarrel with one of the dive- 
keeper’s henchmen and the dashing Virginian Ss. I 


picture. 
program release. 


.. Rothapfel, 
troublous times. Just prior to the clinch 


the villain gets the drop on the hero and there 
is absolutely no conceivable reason why he 


announces that his first en- 
wins the sister for a wife, after the usual tire program will be ready early in April. 





A chair of Cinematography has been founded most 
at Columbia University. 


“The End of the Game” is a cheap has been transferred to the exploitation de- 


Jolo. ®artment of the Independent Sales Corpora- 
tion and Film Clearing House, managed by 
Lynn S. Card. Diggs was in Detroit last 
week where he assisted John H. Kunsky in 
exploiting ‘““Wanted for Murder,” which had a 
sucessful engagement in Kunsky’s De- 
troit theatre. 





THOS,.H INCE Presents 


a 4 6 PN ee 


HART 


LO POPPY. 
| GIRLS HUSBAND 
An ARTCRAFT Picture 


OR ten years “Hairpin Harry,” famous on 
the Barbary coast, was locked in a prison 
cell, waiting only the day when, freed 

at the prison gates, he would meet his wife, 
known as “The Poppy Girl,” and their boy. 


The day came when the gates opened and, 
beaming in eager expectation, he passed out. 


Only Boston Blackie, his pal, was there. 


The girl had married Harry’s bitterest 
enemy. She was faithless to the man who had 
trusted and suffered. ' 


wrace y & THY mann 
** x 








By Jack Boyle in the Red Book Magazine. 
Directed by William S. Hart and Lambert Hillyer. 


Supervised by Thomas H. Ince. 


He Loved Polly, the Poppy Girl 


Beautiful and Faithless 


To “Hairpin Harry,” out of a numbness of 
despair came a savage determination for ter- 
rible revenge. Not a quick revenge—a care- 
fully planned, fiendishly contrived engine of 


hate. 
He started to work on a little copper plate. 


That copper plate! What was its purpose 
to be? And how was it finally used? 


There’s a story of revenge that is a story! 


Scenario by C. Gardner Sullivan. 
Photographed by Joe August. 


ys ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
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, MOVING PICTURES 








JOHNNY, GET YOUR GUN. 








Johnny Wiggins, a Film Actor....Fred Stone 
Ruth Gordon, a Maid,.. ..-Mary Anderson 
Bert Whitney, a Tenderfoot,..Casson Fergusor 
Pollitt, a Valet, . Dan Crimmi: 
ount Bullion-nia x Fortune Hunter, 
i 

Aunt Agatha.. : ..sylvia A 
Janet Burnham, Bill’s Sister......Nina 
Mrs. Tupper.... ; .o+es+e-Maym 
Jeyne, a Butler Fred Hutley 
filton C. M n, a Broke yu i Hatton 
Town Marshal -Noah Berry 
Director .. p Clarence Geldart 

This is the third and the last of the Fred 
Stone starring Artcraft productions to be re- 


leased. It is the be st picture he has appeared 
in The story is practically the same as the 
Goldwyn release “Oh Jonny,” in which Louis 
Bennison is starred. The plot at least hinges 
on pretty much the same incidents. 

“Johnny Get Your Gun,” however, contains 
many stunts that make the audience sit up. 
If Stone was possessed of the same screen 
personality as Fairbanks he would outshine 


the’ latter from the stunt angle, for Stone 
does things Doug ha hown in the past with 
¢ +} cree 

idol 

The tor} hinatiot f East and West 
with Stone playing Johnny Wiggins, the rough 
and ready cowpuncher who has worked in the 
“‘movies.”’ Whe his pal is pinched and it 


is necessary for some one to go East and 
save the sister from marriage with a schem 


ing ‘‘dool johnny is the boy on the job 
The western scens give Stone a chance to 
ride_a couple of indulge in a little 


for-all fight and do 
a few other ac! unts that stand out. 
When he comes Eas brings his rope and 
gun with him and they play an important part 
in the rough and tumble method he employs 
in thwarting the villain A ride on a bicycle 
after one of the schemers has any number 


} 


gun play, mix in 








of laughs In a reception scene he does a 
dance with a specialty artist that gives him 
a chance to show what he can do in a 


“stepping way.” In all this picture contains 
every trick that Stone has ever pulled on the 
stage in all the productions that he was ever 
in and they are all made to fit. 

The result is a comedy drama that has ac- 
tion and punch and is well worth while play- 
Nag, mpegs 4 Get Your Gun” was presented 
as a play and it lends itself doubly to the 
purposes ‘oe advertising. 

The supporting cast has a number of 
“names” that have made good in pictures, 
among them Mary Anderson, who plays the 


lead opposite Stone and. looks exceedingly 
pretty; Raymond Hatton as the millionaire 
schemer has several very good moments; 
James Cruz as the ‘“dook’’ gives an adequate 
interpretation Hart Hoxie plays the ‘‘pal’’ 


in the early scenes and_in a drunk bit gets it 
over in great shape 

The interior sets that are used are exceed- 
ingly massive and there are a couple of 
exteriors in the Florida scenes that are 
corkers Fred. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM. 


A Fox five-reel regular program release fea- 
turing Gladys Brockwell. Directed by Lynn 
F. Reynolds. 

A play dealing with woman’s method of 
revenge on a politician who frames her cv eet- 
heart, a district attorney. A story witn tre- 
mendous possibilities, but which has been di- 
rected into mediocrity. The situation of a 
woman deliberately committing perjury on the 
witness stand, enters into this picture and is 
passed up by the bench. Since the whole plot 
depends upon the trial, the perjury scene 
stands ell out in relief. 

Gladys Brockwell is far from being at her 
best and her trick of speaking slowly and dis- 
tinctly for the benefit of lip readers in her 
biggest scenes as well as the one of nearly 
always having her mouth open mars her work. 

One scene in particular caused quite a 
laugh, when she is called t6 the witness stand. 
For some time she sits with her veil raised 
from her face. Then, when her sweetheart 
looks at her following an embarrassing ques- 
tion, with great care and every sign of trepl- 
dation she lowers the veil over her face. So 
thin is the veil that it being lowered does not 
in the least affect the clear view of her face. 

Particularly good, however, are the types 
selected for the story and very good work is 
done by all the artists. The picture closes 
with a silhouetted clinch, done in a deep red 
tint. 

Poor photography all through mars the of- 
fering. 

The story is strong and deals with a crooked 
superintendent of police, a grafting contractor 
who loves his children, a district attorney and 
a stenographer. All are quick workers. The 
police chief fires the steno because she wont 
fall for him. She gets work in the district 
attorney’s office. He does fall for her. Taking 
a holiday, she accompanies him to do his secre- 
tarial work for an hour a day. He is after the 
contractor who in turn, decides to get him. A 
photograph is taken of himself and his steno 
as he proposes. This is then used in an effort 
to make him resign and he is threatened with 
violation of the White Slave Act The girl 
leaves his office when he thinks she assisted 
in the frameup. She goes after the contractor 
and frames him by becoming employed as his 
secretary, going away with him and sneaking 
into his room in the hotel in doubtful costume, 
and, being found there and pretending that 
he had brought her there for other purposes 
than that of steno. Both are arrested. The 
district attorney then goes after his man. 
Then the court scene. The true story is told 
after the girl brazenly commits perjury. 

The judge forgives everyone and the clinch 
is flashed. 

A very good story spoiled. 





Olive Thomas 








"WA Trick of Fate” ‘the "shen scores @ 
Miss. Barriscale be supplied with fal 
she has been lately and you pick have to Hae ¥ 
neck advertising her pictures ir "to bri 

in.— a ats announcement 1 ne 
PAL Harrison Motion Picture } 


Releared Throng, 


EXHIBITORS MUTUAL 


character assigned to Miss Thomas is a little 
the same. 

As a feature In six reels it seems no longer 
than the conventional five reeler. Miss Thomas 
plays a double role, being the youthful mother 
in the earlier scenes and later playing her 
own daughter who has grown to young woman- 
hood. 

In the original role she falls in love- with 
an artist, they are to be married but the 
boy’s father interferes and the match is broken 
off. There is, however, a baby, the mother 
dying as it is born. A number of years later 
the ward of the artist comes to Paris and 
meets a youth, who is the cleverest pick- 
pocket in the Apache band. He engages the 
boy (as he believes) to act as his guide. In 
realitv it is a girl and the daughter of his 


guardian through the love match of years 
previous. Finally she delivers her own father 
into the hands of the Apaches, only to learn 
that the tale that she has been told time and 
again of her father’s desertion of the mother 
was a falsehood. 

Eventually a period of education follows and 
the daughter and ward-are engaged to be mar- 
ried with a red, white and blue finish, the 
boy in uniform and Miss Thomas as a Red 
Cross nurse. 

It is an interesting little story that holds 
right up to the finish, although the closing 
scenes are a little wishy-washy. 

The story was written by Catherine Carr 
and directed by Frank Borzage, with the 
camera work being done by Frank Mackenzie. 

Fred 
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COAST PICTURE NEWS. 
By GUY PRICE. 
Los Angeles, March 15. 
Robert Gordon has gone over to Vitagraph. 





Ditto Pete Morrison with Universal. 





Ida May Park will direct for Ince. 





Emmy Whelen has arrived. 





Charles Gerard has gone to New York. 





Lee Ochs was in Filmland the current week. 





J. A. Quinn is at Arrowhead Springs taking 
the rest cure. 
hil Hurn is assisting Wyndham Gittens, 
who is producing for himself 


Bull Montana is reported to have appeared 
in a dress suit at Santa Barbara. 

J. A. Howe, whe is directing comedies here, 
formerly was a professional ball player. 

Helen Chadwick is appearing opposite Henry 
Walthall at National. 

Fox has signed Lamar Johnston for a pro- 
duction, 





Vera Sissons has completed her engagement 
with the Wyndham Gittens company. 





Joe De Grasse is directing for Ince, having 
left the U. 





Charlie Murray has signed a new Sennett 
contract. 





Charlie Chaplin is bringing his mother from 
England. 





E. A: Barrymore, an Eastern trade paper 
editor, was a visitor here last week. 





Charles C. Fais is studio manager for the 
Lewis Stone Co. 





Mary Moore, the three-year-old daughter 
of Tom Moore, has arrived from the Bast. 


James Quirk, who is the high mogul of 
Photoplay Magazine, is here to remain several 
weeks. 

Eddie Sutherland, recently discharged from 
the Canadian aviation corps, is back in town 
and the films, for good, he says. 

Nazimova has begun production of “The 
Brat,” the Maude Fulton play produced for 
the legit by Oliver Morosco. 


William Farnum has arrived in the West. 
His coming was widely heralded by his new 
p. a., A. L. Selig, formerly with Theda Bara. 

Margarita Fisher was down from Santa 
Barbara for the purpose of purchasing $3,000 
worth of wardrobe. 





Bill Farnum has started his new picture. 
A. L. Selig, his p. a., says it will be the best 
the Fox star has ever done. Maybe! 


Mrs. John Lynch, wife of the scetiario writer, 
is here, having accompanied Sylvia Bremer, 
who came to secure a divorce—and did. 


John Emerson and Anita Loos are coming 
here shortly to make their next one for Para- 
mount. 


The National Highway Association is using 
pictures to further its cause. Rex Hodge is 
directing. 

Sigmund Lubin, or Pop, as he is generally 
kuown, is a Los Angeles visitor. He may 
build a studio in Hollywood, he says. 





Edna Purviance was almost asphixiated the 
other night. Left the gas on in her dressing 
room. 





The Jack Donovan Photoplay Co. has com- 
pleted its first drama and will start a new 
production—a comedy-drama—next week. 


Mary Pickford will pay Uncle Sam $90 an 
hour as income tax, according to figures com- 
plied by Federal authorities here. 





Douglas Fairbanks has taken the Clune 
studio in Melrose avenue. He moved in last 
week, 





R. C. Cole, of Robertson-Cole, has left for 
the East after giving his interests here the 
double-o. 





Jerome Storm is the youngest director in 
point of years and the oldest in service in 
luce’s employ. 





Frank Lloyd has resigned as a director for 
Fox. His biggest successes with that firm 
were “Les Miserables” and “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” He plans to produce ‘“‘on his own.” 


Olive Thomas’ car struck a nine-year-old 
boy and seriously injured him. A week before 


the auto driven by Jack Pickford also hit 
a boy. 

Mayor Woodman and Clara Kimball Young 
led the grand march at a soldiers’ ball given 


by the Eagles. 


Hampton Del Ruth is introducing his own 
comedy schemes at the Sunshine Comedy stu- 
dio. Several new faces are noted since Henry 
Lehrman left. 





Charlie Murray says that good times will 
not end July 1. According to Charles, they 
ceased to exist March 10, when his wife got 


. home from the East. 





William E. Keefe, formely with Griffith, has 
taken a position with Adolph Zukor and at 
the present writing is on the high seas bound 
for London town. 

The Losanco company is putting on a serial. 
Mudock MacQuarrie is handling the megaphone 
and the following are the cast: Bess War- 
wick, Chris Lynton, Ruth Hanforth, Patsy 
O'Brien, Billie Bray. 








H. B. Warner, here to do a picture for Jesse 
Hampton, has the following supporting cast: 
3arbara Castleton, Robert McKim, Walter 
Perry, Frank Lanning, Jay Dwiggins. 





The Brunton studio is the local Great White 
Way, if stars make brilliancy. Here are a 
few of the luminaries working: Mary Fick- 
ford, Kitty Gordon, Dustin Farnum, Bessie 
Barriscale, Earle Williams, Clara K. Young, 
Sessue Hayakawa, Jack Pickford, Olive 
Thomas, Alma Rubens, Frank Keenan and a 
few others which memory forbids mentioning. 


WITH THE EXCHANGE MEN. 


John Hammel, manager of the New York 
Exchange of the General Film is back on the 
job after four weeks battling the “‘flu.” 





H. M. Osborne the Philadelphia manager 
for General resigned last week to take over 
the Wandiing of a serial for which be has 
obtained the rights. 

A. S. Abeles has been appointed manager 
for the Newark, N. J., exchange of Pathe. 





George L. Benner is now assistant manager 
of the Pathe exchange at Cleveland. 





E. E. Heller was appointed manager of the 
Pathe exchange at Charlotte, N. C., last week. 





-f§ 

BE. P. Vollendorf, who returned from France 
last week, visited the home office of Pathe and 
was re-employed by the firm. He was. form- 
erly assistant booker in the Milwaukee ex- 
change and will return there. 





The Washington, D. C., exchange of Pathe 
has been removed to new quarters now being 
located at 916-18 G Street, N. W. 





Grauman’s Second in Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
Sid Grauman will build a new the- 
atre here to compete with his present 
picture house, the biggest west of 
New York. Plans have been drawn 
and, though not official, the site is be- 
lieved to be on Broadway opposite 
Pantages Theatre. 


Offers Film Co. Studio Site. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
The Losanco Film Co. is moving its 
studio to Bakersfield, where the city 
will tender it a site. 
The company is producing the Ar- 
thur Maxweil stories. 


DEATHS. 
J. W. Brickhouse. 

J. W. Brickhouse died at Henrotin 
Hospital, Chicago, Feb. 25, of pneu- 
monia. The deceased was connected 
with the Chicago ‘office of Pathe. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Eugene Moore Productions, Inc., New 
Rochelle, pictures; $50,000. H. Gordon, E. 
Moore, G. Mohr, New Rochelle. 

DELAWARE CHARTERS. 

Colonial Theatre Co., of Providence, to 
conduct places of amusement; $3,000. 
Thomas F. Garnity, F. W. Bener, Gabriel 
Brook, all of New York. 

Belmar-Super-Film Features, Inc.; 
$350,000. M. M. Lucey, Ferris Giles, EB. V. 
Fulton, Yocal, Wilmington, sel. 

Grove Amusement Company; $380,000. 
F. R. Hansell, E. M. McFarland, J. Ver- 
non Pimm, Philadelphia. 

Yorska Photoplay Corp. $100,000. T. 
L. Croteau, H. E. Knox, M. M. Clancy, of 
Wilmington. 


STRAND. 


The Strand showed a corking bill for the 
current week. It carried a diversified selec- 
tion of film entertainment Sunday that pleased. 
The feature was the third and last of the 
Fred Stone starred Artcraft pictures, “Johnny 
Get Your Gun” (reviewed in this issue). This 
production is by far the best of the series and 
it is said to have been the first one made. 

The comedy offering was the Flagg-Para- 
mount “The Last Bottie,” a story iaid in the 
future when prohibition shall have run for a 
number of years and the last bottle of cham- 
pagne extant is the basis of the plot. It is 
well worked out and timely. The titles bring 
equally as much laughter as the action itself. 

In addition there was the topical review 
with cuts from the Pathe News, Universal 
Current Events, the Pathe Review and Topics 
of the Day. The latter brought a number of 
laughs. The Chester-Outing offering of the 
bill was entitled “Ballahooing on the Anar- 
ika,” showing the logging of iron wood in a 
Central American forest. Interesting and 
holds comedy touches. 

“The Daughters of Neptune’ from the Pathe 
Review, showing the various swimming strokes 
in slow motion and a series of dives handled 
in the same manner, W very effective The 
utilizing of exceedingly shapely girls for the 
picturization of the diving added interest. 

The musical program comprised the selec- 
tion from ‘“‘Pagliacci’’ as an overture, two 
vocal selections and the selection from ‘Tales 
of Hoffman’ for the organ solo closing. The 
first of the vocal solos was sung by Joseph Mar- 
tel, baritone, his initial selection ‘‘Malgre 
Moi” calling for an encore, and “My Buddy’”’ 
followed. Ann Rutledge, soprano, sang ‘Kiss 
Me Again,” offering an additional chorus for 
an encore, but going rather off key on the 
final note. Fred. 


A FIGHT FOR LOVE. 


An out-door Canadian Northwest Harry 
Carey feature, leased by Universal, announced 
as “P. A. Powers presents” instead of the 
usual “‘Carl Laemmle presents.’’ Mr. Carey 
is his usual sombrero and cowboy clad hero 
with plenty of fighting, interspersed with 
comedy. He is a fugitive from Montana and 
has crossed the Canadian border through hav- 
ing been mixed up in some sort of cattle- 
rustling affair. A half-breed, most sinisterly 
played by Joseph Harris, kills an Indian in a 
fight over an Indian girl, and the star is ac- 
cused of the crime. Carey loves the daughter 
of the storekeeper (Neva Gerber) and when 
he finds the half-breed does not mean right 
by the gal, he points a gun and calls the vil- 
lain a dirty skunk. The heavy protests he is 
unarmed, whereupon Carey throws away his 
revolver and they have a gory fistic encounter 
which culminates in Carey throwing him over 
a cliff, most realistically done. 

There are gorgeous long-distance photo- 
graphic shots and the six-reeler ends happily. 
While there is plenty of action the story pro- 
gresses too slowly and might be quickened by 
the cutting out of some of the extraneous 
matter, or possibly the total elimination of 
some of the scenes not pertinent to the main 
story. 

Written by Bugene Lewis, directed by Jack 


"Ford, photographed by B. F. Reynolds. The 


feature is up to the standard of Harry Carey 


pictures. Jolo. 
FIGHTING DESTINY. 

Larry Cavendish.............. Harry T. Morey 

CORE IOs 06.60.0004 0.44065 400 Betty Blythe 

Remsen Cotton..........00-- Arthur Donaldson 

Dat SURED se vise doi vce cess George Majeroni 

Chicken Green. ....cecscecssenss Templer Saxe 


A five-reel Vitagraph feature, in which Har- 
ry T. Morey is starred, supported by Betty 
Blythe. The story is by Stanley Shaw, the 
picture made under the direction of Paul 
Scardon. It is a production out of the or- 
dinary and has a number of excellent fea- 
tures, 


There are any number of thrills, generally 
of the unusual kind and the end is in doubt 
almost until the last scene. Details of the 
picture have been carefully worked out and 
there is a pleasing finish to the whole produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Morey is Larry Cavendish, a young man 
of wealth and a political reformer engaged to 
Curyl Rundlege (Betty Blythe), only daughter 
of a leading politician and a former governor. 
At a bachelor’s dinner on the eve of his mar- 
riage he receives a note from his flancee 
marked, ‘“‘Do not open until you reach home.” 

The hero obeys these instructions, with the 
result he almost loses his sweetheart, as she 
leaves her home at night with a cne-armed 
man and all trace of her for the time being 
is lost. While her father knows where she 
is, he will not tell Cavendish, merely stating 
that his daughter is all right and that his 
future son-in-law must trust her. 


This does not suit Cavendish and he goes 
out’to hunt for his sweetheart and nearly 
loses his life in the attempt. Of course every- 
thing is straightened out in the end, but there 
is an interesting mystery before the denoue- 
ment comes, and no end of suspense, 

“Fighting Destiny’ should make an excel- 
lent program feature. 





$1,100 for Hawaiian Rights. 
San Francisco, March 19. 
The Hawaiian territory for “Shoul- 
der Arms” was sold to Joe Cohn for 
the sum of $1,100. , 
The islands have a population of 
about 60,000. 


RIVOLI. 


A rather siow moving and seemingly a bill 


that tired the audience was at the Rivoii 
Sunday for this week The feature is the 
Elsie Ferguson Artcraft release “The Mar- 
riage Price’ {reviewed in this issue), a drag- 
gy affair that failed entirely as an entertain- 


ment. The hit of the program was the sing- 
inz of ““Macushla’”’ by James Harrod, the tenor. 
Fie practically stopped the show. 

In addition to the feature the bill contained 
1 Post Scenic ntitled ‘“‘Memory 
eri f outdoor scenes to titles that related 
a poem, which if memory serves, was originally 
entitled “‘An October Day.” It was pretty ef- 
fective. 

The Rivoli Pictorial held Pathe News, Kino- 
gram, Universal Current Events cuts and the 
Educational released “Holligan” cartoon com- 
edy “A Smash-Up in China.’”’ Outside of the 
comedy and the Kinograms the cuts from the 
current weeklies were practically identical with 
those shown at the Strand. A Fox Sun- 
shine comedy, “‘Money Talks,” 
entertainment without getting a laugh. 

A selection from “Eileen,” by Victor Her- 


" ry) 
Lane, 


oO 


bert, served as the opening overture, while 

the show the selection from “The 
( nt of Luxembourg” was also given by the 
orchestra The tenor solo and a Spanish 
dance by Katherina de Gallantha were the 


other offerings of the bill, 

There was, however, one effective touch 
about the bill and that was the manner in 
which Hugo Riesenfeld employed the atmos- 
phere of the Emerald Isle for the bill. Green 
lightings predominated and the musical pro- 
gram was selected with an eye to the same 
effect. The drop used for the Harrod selec- 
tion was also executed in various shades of 
green. red. 


GAMBLING IN SOULS. 


Marcia Dunniag (Mme. Rouge) 
Madlaine Traverse 


ORO” CROPURIG . 65 viet stbic ce Herbert Traverse 
Thomas Philborn,........Murdock MacQuarrie 
DIGK PPUSIDGO 66.0 6 Sos dnc edeiov eon Lew Zehring 
WC. SUMS. ks oF ccuadedeoctet Mary Mclyor 
ES ee er ee en Henry Barrows 
Dat COMO. Co kbd cckistevecs Marion Skinner 
Robert Dunning............. William Clifford 


_ As the title would imply, this Fox feature 
is a melodrama of the variety which would 
have packed ‘em in at the old Bowery Theatre 
years ago. An explanatory sub-title says it 
is “the story of a widow’s fight against ruin.” 
Madlaine Traverse is the star, the scenario 
was written by Denison Clift, Harry Millarde 
attended to the directing. 

Miss Traverse has a highly emotional role 
which she handles well and does not over- 
act. While the story is rather skilfully un- 
folded one is never for a moment in doubt 
as to the ultimate end. 


‘the story is of a woman’s scheming for re- 
venge. She, her husband and daughter have 
been financially ruined by a crafty Wall street 
broker. Her husband kills himself through 
Shame. The Marcia Dunning (Madlaine Tra- 
verse), who is the daughter of a gambler, be- 
gins planning the ruin of the broker. 

In the end she strikes at him through his 
son, ruining both father and son at the roulette 
wheel—where she does not hesitate to cheat, 
just as the broker has cheated her husband. 

There are a number of handsome settings in 
the feature, many smartly gowned women and 
well dressed men and a certain air wealthy 
about the production, which no doubt will ap- 
peal to a certain class of film fans. 





THE LOVE DEFENDER. 


A World Film picture, the story of which 
was written by Marayene Thompson, made in- 
to a scenario by George DuBois Proctor, di- 
rected by Tefft Johnson and photographed 
Sol Polito. The picture does not reflect credit 
upon any one of them. One reel would tell 
the story. The introduction of the character 
of Dolly Meredith, the child, seems to be with- 
out reason save probably to feature her. She 
is clever and pfetty. 

Exhibitors will shy at the picture after hay- 
ing seen it and the best place for it would 
be on the shelves of the producing firm, It 
drags its way through five reels to the ac- 
companiment of laughter at certain would-be 
tense points, 


It has one original idea in opening with a 
clinch of lasting soul-kiss qualities. 


That a poor country joctor should have a 
far handsomer home than a multi-millionaire 
does not seem out of the way to the director. 
That the wife is about to become a mother 
is to her a great “secret” to be whispered 
in her husband's car wi becotning modesty, 
but she never even gets that far. The break- 
ing of a statuette is the cause of the erring 
husband’s return to his wife. He is about to 
run away with the widow of the multi-mil- 
lionaire but when a statue is smashed, her 
display of temper cures him. 


Of the acting of the cast only Madge Evans # 


deserves mention. 


JACK CUNNINGHAM 


Staff Writer Robert Bruaten Stadios, 
Los Angeles 
Recent Releases fer Sarriseale, Keenan, 
Glaum end Kerrigan 
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MOVING PICTURES 





“BIG FOUR’? WELDED TIGHT 


WITH IRONCLAD CONTRACTS 





Despite Numerous Rumors the Big Amalgamation Must Stick 
As Double Sets of Agreements Bind Them To Themselves 
And To the Releasing Concern. Ten Lawyers 
Collaborate In Making Contracts. 





One of the interested persons in the 
newly formed “big four” of film stars 
arrived in New York this week and 
indicated an important announcement 
would be forthcoming shortly. Among 
ings he said: 

“I have been noticing from time to 
time that there had appeared in print 
all sorts of rumors of deflections from 
the new alliance, and in the few days 
I have been here I have heard it whis- 
pered that every one of the four prin- 


cipals to the alliance was about to 
withdraw and forfeit his or her $100,000 
penalty. 


“You can take it from me none could 
withdraw if he or -she had any such 
desire. You must believe no loose 
agreement was drawn up. There were 
no less than ten lawyers involved in 
the drawing of the papers, not one 
of whom can be classed as other than 
the highest type of legal talent. 

“There are two sets of agreements. 
First there is the United Artists Asso- 
ciation, which is not a corporation, but 
to be a binding 
agreement between the stars for a 
period of three years. The forfeiting 
of $100,000, nor yet $500,000, wouldn’t 
free any one of these four. It was 
not proposed to be placed in the posi- 
tion of having some film magnate, who 
might possibly want, say, Chaplin 
very badly, pay him half a million and 
take him away. 

“The second agreement is between 
the stars and the United Artists Dis- 
tributing Corporation, by which the 
stars agree to release their pictures via 
the dis.ributing organization, in the 
profits of which they participate.” 


what ic considered 
what is conms:iderea 


NAZIMOVA WITH “BIG FOUR.” 


Los Angeles, March 19. 
According to weil informed persons, 
Nazimova will sign with the “big four.” 
She is reported to have had several 
conferences with the Fairbanks crowd. 
Her contract with Metro. expires 
shortly. 


Nazimova’s contract with Metro calls 
for three more pictures. Richard A. 
Rowland; president of Metro, left early 
this week for the coast. Among other 
things he is going to the coast for is to 
vegotiate with Nazimova for a renewal 
of her present agreement at an in- 
creased salary. 


Independent Buys Grey Feature. 

The Independent Sales Corp. has 
purchased “ When My Ship Comes In,” 
a five-reeler with Jane Grey as the 
star. It is based on the Gouverneur 
Morris story of the same title. Rob- 
ert T. Thornby directed the screen 
version. The picture is to be the fifth 
release of the wseries of 10-20-30 spe- 
cial productions which the Indepen- 
cent is marketing. 


“THE BRAND” CENSORED IN PHILA. 
Philadelphia, March 19. 

The final action of the old State 
Board of Motion Picture Censors was 
to condemn Rex Beach’s latest photo- 
play, “The Brand,” considered by some 
critics to be his most forceful and dra- 
matic work. The action of the censors 
prevented the picture being shown at 
the Stanley this week, after a heavy 
advertising campaign. 

The ban was placed on the picture 
by the board on the ground that the 


scenes lack moral standards. The ac- 
tion occasioned considerable surprise 
because a private exhibition of the 
picture was given last Sunday week ait 
the Stanley and the audience which 
crowded the theatre appeared to give 
unanimous approval. There was real- 
ly nothing in the scenes or action of 
“The Brand” to object to, but there 
were two or three titles which were 
considered rather too strong for pub- 
lic use and it is possible that these 
caused the censoring. 

An appeal has been made by Gold- 
wyn to have the ruling of the State 
Board set aside and the controversy 
will be heid in abeyance untii Attorney 
General William I. Schaeffer sets a 
date for a hearing. 

The official announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Harry L. Knapp, dra- 
matic editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, as Chairman of the Board to 
succeed the late Frank R. Shattuck was 
made by Governor Sproul last week. 


The announcement was forecast in 
VARIETY two weeks ago. 


“ADELE” SUIT. 

Charging that the United Picture 
Theatres of America’s production of 
the Kitty Gordon film feature, “Adele,” 
is an infringemént of a play of the 
same name, the new Era Producing Co. 
and the Apollo Amusement Co. have 
entered suit against the United, 
through Joseph P. Bickerton, Jr., their 
attorney. 

The compiaint alleges the Adolph 
Philipp Co. was the owner to all rights 
to the “Adele” play up to January 20, 
1913, when it transferred one-half in+ 
terest in the piece to the New Era Co. 


- Two months later the Apollo came 


into thé other half of the rights. Since 
then, a matter of over five years, the 
plaintiffs allege, they have spent over 
$250,000 in producing and advertising 
the trade name of the piece. They ask 
for a permanent injunction to restrain 
the exhibition of the film, an account- 
ing of all money collected from the 
exhibition of it and any suitable dam- 
ages the court may award them. 

The defendant, through its vice-pres- 
ident, Lee A. Ochs, answers with a 
general denial and adds that the film 
story is adapted from the book of 
Adele Bleneau, entitled “The Nurse’s 
Story,” and that the plaintiffs with 
purposeful intent waited until the very 
eve of the release of the feature be- 
ae bringing action, on January 21, 

The papers show that the film had 
seen booked in 1,985 theatres. 


Goldwyn Renews Tom Moore Contract 

Samuel Goldwyn has telegraphed his 
New York office he has signed a long 
term contract with Tom Moore, which 
assures the continuance of their new 


star with the concern for several 
years. 
Thompson Buchanan, author of 


Moore’s “Thirty a Week,” has joined 
the Goldwyn scenario department, and 
is already in Los Angeles to take up 
his new affiliation. 


Lasky After Frisco Studio. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
Jesse Lasky went to San Francisco 
last week to select a location for a 
studio. A dispatch from the north 
said he was considering a big film 
project there. 


FIRST NATIONAL’S BUY. 


The First National Exhibitors’ put 
over a deal Tuesday whereby the ex- 
hibiting rights for “Whom the Gods 
Shall Destroy,” which the Macauley 
Film made and brought to New York, 
expecting to make an initial showing 
here shortly, goes to that organization 
for the United States and Canada. 

The First National starts releasing it 
April 15, also taking over the general 
exdloitation and press agenting. 

This arrangement means that Harry 
Reichenbach winds up his contract 
with the Macauley concern by April 1, 
although not making any announce- 
ment as to his future plans. He repre- 
sented Macauley in arranging the deal. 


ARREST IN THEFT CASE. 


According to information in the 
hands of Famous Players-Lasky a the- 
atre owner in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was 
held in $500 bail for the grand «jury 
following a hearing held March 4 
before Alderman Frank Brown, whiten 
the latter decided the prosecution had 
established a prima facie case concern- 
ing the alleged thefts of prints of two 
Paramount films—“Snow White” and 
“The Love Mask.” 

The lead which resulted in the arrest 
was furnished by George H. Wallace, 
of Dorranceton, Pa., who said he had 
obtained prints of “Snow White” and 
“The Love Mask” from the aceused 


PARSONS-RHODES WEDDING. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
William A. Parsons, president of the 
National Film Co., and a comedian of 
rote, and Billie Rhodes were married 


recently and secretly in San Francisco. ° 


They have obtained passporfs and 
shortly will leave on a tour of the 
world. 

Parsons will take a company of nine 
along for the purpose of making pic- 
tures abroad. 


PICTURES IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orleans, March 19. 
Dorothy Dalton picture, “Extrava- 
gance,” started well at the Strand the 
early part of the week. 
The W. S. Hart feature, “The Poppy 
Girl’s Husband,” being universally 
praised at the Liberty. 


Arrow Buys Lewis Feature. 

The Arrow Film Corp. has purchased 
the world’s rights to the Mitchel 
Lewis feature “Trampled Hearts.” The 
picture is to be released on a state 
rights basis. 

Last week the Arrow moved from 
its offices in the Times Building to 
220 West 42nd street, in the offices 
ery occupied by the Cosmofoto 

ilm. 


Beban’s First Showing with Son. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 

The George Beban picture, “Hearts 
of Men,” had its first showing at the 
California theatre last week. Critics 
praised it highly, complimenting Beban 
and his son, George, Jr., upon their 
fine work. 

Abrams & Schulberg will handle the 
film. 

Beban financed the picture himself 
after he left Lasky. 


Movie Star Seeks Divorce. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
Katherine MacDonald is suing for 
divorce, alleging her husband, a non- 
professional, deserted her. 


William Russell to Produce. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
William Russell is leaving the Amer- 
ican to produce for himself. 


Marion Davies IIl. 


Marion Davies» was to have started 
work on a new picture at the Paragon 
studio in Fort Lee next week, but 
Tuesday she was reported to be quite 
ill with influenza with small likelihood 
of her resuming work for some time. 


CHARLES EVANS IN PICTURES. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
Katherine MacDonald has started 
her first picture “on her own.” Thee 
old Ince studio at Pico and Georgia 
has been leased. Forrest Stanley and 
Thomas Meighan are supporting her, 
Colin Campbell is the director. 
Charles E. Evans is president and 
treasurer of the company. Evans plans 
to appear in comedies later;. accord- 
ing to his manager, Sam Rork. 


ROTHAPFEL FIRST IN MAY. 

The first of the complete S. L. Roth- 
apfel program is to be ready for the 
market about May 1. The program is 
to be handled by the Independent Sales 
Corporation, of which Frank Hall is 
the president, while the physical dis- 
tribution will be made through the 
Film Clearing House. 


THINK OF IT! 
Los Angeles, March 19, 


Vernon’s city council has issued an 


edict that no picture company shall 
take pictures within its corporate 
limits. 


For several years the town has been 
supported by the picture folk, who 
regularly attend Vernon’s cafes and 
prize fights. “That’s gratitude,” is the 
filmers’ howl. 


RUBY DE REMER DREADS DIVORCE. 


Denver, March 19. 

Ruby Katherine De Remer, who has 
made a swiit rise in filmdom, has 
started a suit in the local divorce court 
against her husband, Allan Thurman 
De Remer, of this city, on the charge 
of non-support. Mrs. De Remer will 
remain in Denver with her father, 
Charles Burkhardt, until the proceed- 
ings are completed. 

“There is no use of putting this 
thing off when it has to be done,” Mrs, 
De Remer said to a representative of 
Variety, “I regret having to leave my 
work this long, for 1 am intensely 
interested in screen work; and I have 
delayed getting this divorce from 
month to month, knowing that it had 
to be done, but dreading the proceed- 
ings.” 

Mrs. Dt Remer left Denver in 
March, 1916, to take up a stage career. 
She was featured.by Filo Ziegfeld in 
the “Midnight Frolic” and was also 
with Weber & Fields. Denver has seen 
her in three picture dramas, in which 
she has been starred. They are “A 
Fight for Freedom,” “The Auction 
Block” and “A World to Live In.” 


ASSISTANTS ORGANIZE, . 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
Assistant directors in Hollywood 
have organized, and are establishing 
club rooms for their 70 odd members. 


SCHERTZINGER TO GOLDWYN. 


Los Angeles, March 19. 
Victor Schertzinger, long a director 
for Ince, has gone over to Goldwyn.‘ 
He will handle Mabel Normand. 


Jean Havez Writing Scenarios. 
Jean Havez is now in Los Angeles 
under contract to write scenarios for 
the Roscoe Arbuckle comedies. Havez 
left New York last Friday after hav- 
ing signed~a contract with Jos. M. 

Schenck, the comedian’s manager. 


Directo? Turns Actor. 
Eddie James, directing films for the 
past four years, joining the Marion 
Davies playing company this week.» 


Mayer on Way to Coast. 
Louis Mayer, president of the Anita 


Stewart Film Co., is due in New York " 


today (Friday) from Boston, en route 
to the Coast, where he is headed for 
the purpose of signing up another 
prominent film star. 
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Corporation Laying Out Campaign to Feature Big Produc- 
tions with Stars Secondary. Many Productions 
Already Mentioned. 24 in All. 





With the alteration of conditions in 
the picture producing activities Famous 
Players-Lasky is perfecting plans for 
the embarkation on a large scale of 
big, special productions. 

Evidence of this is to be had at its 
Coast studios, and the early summer 
will see a great number of companies 
engaged simultaneously in the making 
of this class of productions. 

As at present laid out the corpora- 
tion’s campaign calls for no less than 
24 specials next season, in which the 
plays will be starred as against the in- 
dividual players, but produced with the 
best casts available. In a number of 
instances stars will be employed, but 
they will be subordinated in the adver- 
tising to the plays. A few of the 
specials are mentioned as: 

“Secret Service,” with Robert War- 
wick in the leading role. It will be 
directed by Hugh Ford, who has just 
completed “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me,” a film version of Hall Caine’s 
novel; also a special. 

Cecil DeMille has about completed 
“For Better, for Worse,” a drama by 
Edgar Selwyn, specially written for 
the screen. 


DuMaurier’s “Peter Ibbetson” will be 


produced for the screen, with John, 
Lionel and Ethel Barrymore in the 
cast. This production will be made in 
the East. 

J. Hartley Manners has appealed 
from the decision giving Oliver Mor- 
osco the screen rights to “Peg O’ My 
Heart.” If the decision is sustained 
Famous Players-Lasky will make of it 


a most important special, paying 
Morosco $50,000 and 50 per cent. of the 
profits. 


There is a likelihood when they film 
“Every Woman” that the direction of 
it will be in the hands of Maurice 
Tourneur. 

‘Others are the Cohan & Harris 
success, “It Pays to Advertise”; “Told 
in the Hills,’ “The Admirable Crich- 
ton,” the Salvation Army feature; 
“Fires of Fate,” John Emerson and 
Anita Loos’ “Oh, You Woman” (made 
under the working title of “When the 
Boys . Come Home”), “Robert W. 
Chambers’ “The Firing Line,” with 
Irene Castle, and a Houdini five-reel 
special. 

In addition to the above the William 
R. Hearst deal calls for specials 
directed by Robert Leonard, Marshall 
Neilan and Allan Dwan to the number 
of nine, and which may be extended 
to a dozen. : 


“MICKEY” OFF DURING LENT. 


The owners of the New York state 
tights to “Mickey” have withdrawn the 
Picture from the market during the 
enten period, after which time they 
will resume its bookings at twice the 
rentals heretofore asked. 


PICTURE MANAGER SUSPECTED. 
Cincinnati, March 19. 
Homer Barnes, operating a picture 
house in Hillsboro, O., was held by the 
police on suspicion when his wife was 
found dead there yesterday with her 
throat cut. ‘ 
The police will question Barnes re- 
garding the murder of John Moses, a 


Syrian merchant, killed in his store 
wifh a hatchet. Moses’ store adjoins 
Barnes’ theatre. 

Last week Barnes tried to drown 


himself in a pond before officers ar- 
Tived, He is known to have been wor- 


_ Vignola, 


ried over financial troubles, blaming 
the recent influenza epidemic for his 
financial troubles. 


ARRESTED FOR PASSING MINOR. 


Margaret Willing, an employe of 
the Grand Opera House at Eighth ave- 
nue and 23d street, was arrested Tues- 
day afternoon on a charge of passing a 
boy under 16 years into the house, the 
latter, the Children Society claims, was 
unaccompanied by either parents or 
guardian. 

Manager Charles Myerson was in the 
Jefferson Court Wednesday morning 
when the Willing case was called, but 
: was postponed until next Wednes- 

ay. 


DISSOLVING THANHOUSER CO. 


The old Thanhouser Co. is to go out 
of existence. This decision was reached 
at a meeting of the stockholders held 
late last week. A sale of the assets 
of the@company is set for April 3. At 
that time the studios at New Rochelle 
and Jacksonville, Fla., will be disposed 
of as well as all of the old Than- 
houser negatives, including about @& 
five-reelers, 200 two-reelers and about 
100 single reel productions. 

The principal stockholders, who are 
Dr. W. E. Shallenberger and his broth- 
ers, J. F. and Wilbert Shallenberger, 
and Crawford Livingston, controlling 
about 140,000 of the 200,000 shares of 
to dispose of the property at this time, 
but as the minority stockholders were 
insistent that the holdings be liquid- 
ated it has been arranged to hold the 
sete, 

The Thanhouser was one of the first 
companies in the old Mutual and it 
made a fortune for a number of those 
that were interested in it. The “Mil- 
lion Dollar Mystery” and a number of 
other serials were turned out there. 

¢ 


RESIGNS TO BUY SPECIALS. 
Frank Brockell, district manager 


_for the Pacific Coast for Goldwyn, and 


‘lyde Elliott, of the Select office in 
.os Angeles, have resigned and gone 
into business to buy specials on their 
own. 

They will open an exchange in Chi- 
cago. 


ILLNESS COSTS STAR. 
Because of Harry Rapf’s failure to 
live up to his contract, owing to ill- 
ness, Elaine Hammerstein has severed 
all connection with the Rapf interests. 
The contract called for 20 weeks out 
of 30 up to Oct. 1. Rapf, who has had 
the “flu,” is physically unable to fulfill 

the covenants of the agreement. 


F-I-L-M Club Head. 

I. E. -Chadwick, president of the 
F-i-l-m Club, tendered his resignation 
last week. John A. Hammell was 
selected to fill the unexpired term. 

Chadwick’s reason for resigning was 
that the office entailed too much work, 
as.he had decided to revive his law 
practice in addition to running his own 
exchange. 


Constance Talmadge on Marriage. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 
Constance Talmadge, reported here 
to have married her director, Robert 
denies the rumor ‘and says 
she isn’t married and never saw the 
man she would marry. 


MOVING PICTURES  -» 


-P.-L “SPECIAL FILMS” 
_ WITH STORIES THE THING 


GENERAL FILM CONTINUES. 


Despite the many stories to the ef- 
fect that the General Film was about 
to discontinue it was stated at the 
home offices Wednesday that there 
would be a reorganization plan an- 
nounced shortly under which the old 
company would come back stronger 
than ever. 

The rumors of a breaking up of the 
company started with the announce- 
ment that Frank A. Tichenor, who for 
17 months was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, had re- 
signed. Tichenor is making his offices 
in the Commercial Trust Company 
Building and states that he is going 
to devote all of his time to his own 
business affairs. 

Several of the companies that are re- 
leasing through General, when asked 
as to their plans stated that they were 
going to stick. Wm. L. Sherry, who 
according to rumor, was.laying plans 
for a jump to Pathe, said he was with 
General and that he would remain with 
the company as long as it lasted, ad- 
ding that there was every indication 
that it would last for some time to 
come. General Manager Smith, of the 
Kleine System, who was on from Chi- 
cago, also stated that he knew that 
the General -would continue and just 
as long as it did the Kleine System was 
going to use its facilities for the phy- 
sical distribution of its product. 

At the New York Exchange of Gen- 
eral there was'a general attitude of 
cheerfulness, there being an intima- 
tion that the sales force had received 
assurances that the stories on the 
street were to be disregarded. 





PLANNING REORGANIZATION. 

R. S. Cole of the Robertson-Cole 
company is due to return to New York 
by Monday. With his arrival plans 
will be started for a general reorganiza- 
tion of the affairs of the Robertson- 
Cole Co. with a general indication all 
the productions not absolutely tied to 


the Exhibitors’-Mutual will be dis- 
tributed on a state rights plan. 
Walter Hoff Seeley who has been 


abroad is due to return in about 10 
days and he will continue for a time 
at least with the company. The affairs 
of Robertson-Cole will undoubtedly be 
supervised exclusively in the future by 
Mr. Cole. 

The story that the entire organiza- 
tion was to be absorbed by the Exhib- 
itors-Mutual was denied this week, al- 
though there was an admission such 
a plan was under consideration for a 
short time. 


Holding Up “Unpardonable Sin.” 

The sale of the Garson feature “The 
Unpardonable Sin,” for New England 
territory, is being held up until such 
time as the censors give a permit for 
the showing of the picture. The Mas- 
sachusettes State Board is to be first 
approached on the picture. Later the 
Rhode Island board will be asked to 
pass it. 

Louis Mayer has a bid for the pic- 
ture, having made the ‘producer an 
offer of $20,000 advance on a percent- 
age basis. The advance is to be de- 
ducted from the Boston run of the 
picture. 


License Revocation Threatened. 
John F. Gilchrist, Commissioner of 
Licenses for the City of New York, 
has notified all the licensees of places 
of public amusement that his depart- 
ment, having examined the film en- 
titled “The End of the Road,” dis- 
tributed by the Public Health Films, 
has found objectionable-features there- 
in and directs that the film be not ex- 
hibited on penalty of the summary 
revocation of license. 
Herbert Standing IIl. 
Los Angeles, March 19 
Herbert Standing, the veteran stage 
and screen actor, has been seriously 
ill. His physician says he will recover. 


= 


SELLING STATE RIGHTS TO BEBAN. 

Hiram Abrams is disposing of the 
state rights to the George Beban spe- 
cial “Hearts of Men,” with 
the same speed with which he sold the 
entire United States for Mack Sen- 


feature 


nett’s “Yankee Doodle in Berlin.” He 
has already closed sales for Illinois 
and the Pacific Coast states and the 


indications are the other rights will 
be disposed of within the next few 
days. 

The Beban picture will be the last 
one with which Abrams will be con- 
nected with before assuming the gen- 
eral managership of the United Ar- 
tists Distributing Corporation. 


RAW FILM REPORTS. 

The offer made by Bache & Co., Wall 
Street bankers, for the New England 
plant of the Bay State Film Company, 
with the intimation the Aetna Explo- 
sives Co. stood ready to pay $750,000, 
is taken as a surface indication that 
the high explosive interests in this 
country are making ready to thorough- 
ly invade the business end of pictures. 

The question remaining seems to be 
whether the Aetna is one of the Du- 
pont controlling institutions. If it is, 
it is certain, according to report, the 
Duponts are getting ready to corner 
the market. 

Only a few weeks ago it was learned 
that the Duponts had taken over a film 
printing device with the understand- 
ing thev were to pay several millions 
in rovalties for the use of it. It is 
known that they have had raw stock 
experts at work in one of their New 
Tersey plants for some time and with 
the offer for the Bay State coming 
f™m a powder concern it looks very 
much as though they Were behind the 
activity. 

The Bay State Co. started to finance 
itself through Sutton, Ford & Co., 
brokers. The plant which the company 
has is located at Sharon, Mass. It rep- 
resents an investment of approximately 
$350,000. The brokerage hotse took 
$100,000 worth of preferred stock, se- 
cured by a mortgage on the plant and 
then started to sell common stock. The 
plan was to place about $500,000 worth 
of common stock. This stock is sold at 
a low figure with the company placing 
it having the option of rebuying at an 
increase in valuation at the end of a 
vear. 

During the last few weeks arrange- 
ments were made for a foreign agency 
for the Bay State product and several 
large manufacturing concerns in the 
United States started experimenting 
with the product in turning out their 
prints. The results so far are said 
to have been highly satisfactory. 

The Duponts Sas been for several 
vears experimenting with pictures» in 
Wilmington. It does not seem that the 
powder interests are particularly after 
the film field because of a similarity in 
the chemical needs of both film and 
explosives, but rather because of the 
fact that they must have an outlet for 
the investment of the tremendous 
amount of money they have on hand. 


FOREIGN “SIN” RIGHTS SOLD. 


The Apollo Trading Co., of.which 
tobby North and L. L. Weber are im- 
portant factors, has acquired the for- 
eign rights to the Harry I. Garson 
feature “The Unpardonable Sin.” The 
deal was completed Wednesday. 

The price for the foreign rights is 
said to pass the $100,000 mark, while the 
New York rights will be handled on a 
percentage basis with an ‘advance of 

preximately $40,000 to the producer. 

North and Weber plan to present the 
picture at a Broadway house for a run 
with an extensive advertising campaign 
to put the feature over here. 

Resnick Transfers to Moss Co. 

M. Resnick, formerly with the War- 
ner Film Corp., is now sales manager 
for the B. S. Moss Picture Corp. 
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FINAL HEARING THIS WEEK 
IN MATTER OF REISSUES 





Federal Trade Commission Will Have Third Sitting in Investi- 
gation of W. H. Productions. Decision Expected Next 
Week. Complaint Reissues Were Effected 
Without Notice to Public, Thereby 
Practising Unfair Com- 
petitign in Trade. 





The third and final hearing before 
Examiner John R. Dowlan on the 
Federal Trade Commission complaint 
against Joseph Simmonds, of the W. H. 
Productions, is to be held tomorrow. 
A decision is expected during the 
coming week. 

This is the con iplaint which the com- 
mission presented after they had re- 
ceived information from House, Gross- 
man & Vorhaus, attorneys for W. S. 
Hart, that there was an unfair com- 
petition -being inaugurated by Sim- 
monds in doing business under the 
name of the W. H. Productions. 

The complaint was to the effect that 
Simmonds was perpetrating a fraud 
on the public through the reissuing of 
some 21 W. S. Hart and Charles Chap- 
lin pictures, which he had purchased 
from the New York Motion Picture 
Co., through having retitled and re- 
edited the same and marketed them 
without informing the public they 
were reissues. 

The specific case in question is the 
enlarging of a\former two-reel W. S. 
Hart -picture, entitled “The Conversion 
of Frosty Blake,” which was prefaced 
by three reels of new film, purporting 
to show Hart, in the principal role, 
when he was a child and the reissuing 
of the same as a five-reeler under the 
title of “Staking His Life.” 

At one of the previous hearings 
Simmonds made admissions of the 
fact, but stated that he had a right to 
do as- he pleased with the pictures 
because of the fact that he had pur- 
chased them outright. 

The name of the W. H. Productions, 
he stated, was arrived at and utilized 
that he had a 
perfect right to use those initials as 
they formed part of his brother-in- 
law’s name. His brother-in-law is 
Hyman Wenick, and the initials -were 
reversed. 


RAISE IN THEATRE LICENSE. 


The Board of Aldermen in New Y« 
ie: introduced a new ordinance 
which pic ture houses seating over 600 
are to pay a license fee of $500 a yea 


the same as the legitimate theatres 
At the present time such houses ar 
operating on what is known as a “com 


mon show” license, paying $25 a year, 
while the houses seating under 600 pay 
$100. his is due to the Folks ordi- 
nance, which was loosely drawn and 
the new ordinance is designed to 
straighten out the inconsistency. 

The Strand, Rivoli, Rialto, Broad- 
way, New York and alli the other large 
capacity picture houses in Greater 
New York are now paying only $25 a 
year. 


DISPUTE OVER SELIG’S LIBRARY. 


Suit has been filed in the Supreme 
Court by William N. Selig against the 
Robertson-Cole Co. for $10,000, alleged 
to be due Feb. 15 on the ee of 
Selig’s film library for $40,000 

A denial was also filed by Selig in 
the Robertson-Cole suit to recover 
$10,000 already paid on the purchase, 
it being charged. Selig withheld a por- 
tion of the library when he was 
supposed to be turning over every- 
thing in the library. 

Selig denies he so represented the 
deal. 


JACK PICKFORD STILL SILENT. 
Los Angeles, March 19. 

Jack Pickford will make no state- 
ment in regard to his side of the naval 
scandal—at least not to the local press. 
Edward Hammer, personal representa- 
tive for the family, says a complete 
statement would be filed with Wash- 
ington officials soon and they would 
possibly give it to the papers. 

The star’s silence is hurting his repu- 
tation. 


Illinois Exhibitors Change Name. 
Chicago, March 19. 

At a regular meeting of the Moving 
Picture Exhibitors’ League, Illinois 
Branch No, 2, it was decided to drop 
the old league name and reorganize 
under the name “Illinois Exhibitors’ 
Alliance.” 

Toseph Hopp and Samuel Atkinson 
lead in the new organization, with 
»reminent film men in the association 
The league will be governed by a com 

ission of 12 men, each to serve as 

Lirman for one month. 

The initiation fee is $10, with dues of 
$1 a month. 


INCE OFFERS A BET ON RAY. 


Los Angeles, March 19. 


In spite of all rumors and to back 
up his announcement of a few weeks 
ago, Thomas H. Ince offers to wager 
any sum up to $100,000 that Charles 
Kay will continue in his employment 
at the expiration of his present two 
vears’ contract, which terminates a 
few months hence. 

The laws of California prohibit the 
making of an employment contract for 
more than two years, but the Ince-Ray 
agreement contains an option*clause 
providing for a renewal. The state 
law makes this binding by the pay- 
ment thereon of weekly advances, 
which Ince is doing at the rate of $100 
per week. 

Ince is evidently acting under advice 
of counsel. 


EXCHANGE OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
Buffalo, March 19. 


The Paramount exchange here re- 
mains open all night to handle the 
increased business of this vicinity. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN BROKE? 
Los Angeles, March 19. 


Charles Chaplin is said to be pub- 


licly declaring he is almost broke, cit- 
ing the fact that he made only two 
pictures in the past year and a half, 
most of the profits of which he gave 
to the Government. 

Local rialtoites say the talk is a 
“stall,” and most people would be witl- 
ing to retire on-his bank balance. 


_IRVING CUMMINGS ARRESTED. 


Los Angeles, March 19. 
Irving Cummings, the picture player, 
has been arrested, charged with’ pass- 
ing a bad check. 
A Santa Barbara dealer alleges he 
holds a worthless check issued by 
Cummings. 


“Little Teacher” for $17,500. 

The Mayflower Film Corp. has pur- 
chased of Cohan & Harris, through 
John McKeon, the picture rights to 
“The Little Teacher” for $17,500. 


O. K.’d Private Game of “Craps.” 

Saturday afternoon last a patrol 
wagon backed up in front of the God- 
frey Building, 729 Seventh avenue, and 
plainclothes men swooped down upon 
one of the film offices in the building, 
arresting about a score of picture 
salesmen and exhibitors, alleged to be 
in the throes of a crap game. The 
prisoners were taken to the 48th street 
police station, where, according to 
report, the game was continued where 
it left off when interrupted. 

In the night court the crowd was 
discharged, the judge holding it was 
not a public game and that people had 
a perfect right to indulge in games of 
chance on their own premises. 


F. P.-LOEWENTHAL SUIT. 


Famous Players-Lasky, through its 
attorney, Elek John Ludvigh, has 
brought action against Milton R, 
Loewenthal as a result of the latter’s 
sale to the plaintiffs of the film rights 
to Andrew Soutar’s novel, “The Green 
Orchard.” Loewenthal represented 
himself to be the sole owner to the 
novel’s screen rights, transferred it to 
Famous Players-Lasky for $4,000 Aug. 
3 last. 

Since then, the complaint alleges, 
the plaintiff discovered the Broad West 
Films, Ltd., of 175 Wardour street, 
London, controls the rights. Demand- 
ing the $4,000 back, the plaintiff re- 
fused. Through his attorney, Harry C. 
Gomprecht, Loewenthal put in a gen- 
eral denial. 

An. amended answer to the com- 
plaint alleges Loewenthal bought the 
screen rights to the novel through the 
author’s agent, Laura D. Wilck, and 
that he had been damaged to the ex- 
tent of $10,000 because of the plain- 
tiff’s failure to live up to the Aug. 3 
ccvenant and agreement. 


OVER BOOMING. 


A Canadian exhibitor, who was in 
New York last week for the purpose 
of purchasing features for Canada, 
gave the following example of the 
manner in which pictures are over 
advertised. A purchase was made, and 
it was not from any of the features 
which were advertised along the lines 
of which he gave examples. He had 
the following jotted down, each one 
referring to*a different picture: 

“The most colossal show proposition 
on record.” 

“The foremost emotional artist of 
the screen.” 

“Filmdom’s 
ture.” 

“The entire motion picture industry 
rocked to its foundations.” 

“The biggest. opening the world has 
ever seen.” 

“The greatest serial clean-up since 
serials began.” 

“The value of this class of advertis- 
ing is “becoming nil because when we 
see the pictures they never can come 
up to the demands made wpon them 
by such advertising, and such advertis- 
ing is merely working as a boomerang 
on the firms that utilize it,” the 
Canadian said. 


most sensational fea- 


Sherrill’s New Co. 


William L. Sherrill this week tele- 
graphed his New York office from 
Los Angeles of his participation in 
the organization of a separate corpo- 
ration in San Francisco for the pro- 
duction of 26 comedies a year for a 
period of three years, starring Mack 
Swain. 

Harry Leonhardt is president of ‘the 
new concern, Sherrill, vice-president, 


and Gene Perry, secretary. No method 


of release has been decided. 
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The Louisiana purchase from France 
was made 1803. Contained 827,987 square 
miles. Cost, $15,440,000. Walla Walla, 
W ashington—W HERE 


ABBERTS 


America’s Ingenious Athletes 


hail frem—is situated in the area of the 
Lewis and Clark exepdition of 1806. They 
love every nook and corner in the Old 
Home Town. 


PAUL and MAE 


NOLAN 


This Week (March 17), Or- 
pheum, Portland, Ore. 


Next Week (March 24), Or- 
pheum, San Francisco. 





Last week, in Lincoln, Neb., our road show split 
for the season, some going to Kansas City, while 
others went to Omaha and different points in the 
Middle West. 


And after the many pidisant weeks spent together 
touring the Orpheum Circuit, it was hard to have 
to say good-bye specially with Eddie Lichtenstein 
and Mrs. Eddie Lichtenstein (Elsa Ruegger Co.) 
wo of the loveliest people that ever drew oarde. 

And n passing, let us say that Eddle and Elsa 
are entitled to the full rank of Prince and Princess 
in the Royal Order of Good Feilowship 

If it is your good fortune to play on the bill with 
this lovely couple in = near future, we feel certain 
that you, toc wil ing their sise and rejoice in 
having m the 

Eddie a “Elsa are the kind folks that heip to 


make life worth living 


JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


Next Week (March 23)—Orpheum, Kansas City 
Direction, NORMAN JEFFERIES 
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SURE-FIRE LAUGHS 


in BOSTON—Streets. 
in PHILADELPHIA—Policomen. 
in CHICAGO—Trafflc rules. 
in NEW YORK—The weather and Ben Schaefer. 
in VAUDEVILLE—Laurle and Bronson’s act. 
in SPORTS—$10.00 seats for wrestilng matches. 
in WRONG—F. Fulton and J. Johnson's confes- 
sions. 
in the WEST—Slapstick and bladder. 
Up NORTH—Jars and hoke. 
Down SOUTH—Whole combination. 


FENTON and FIELDS 


Nurses, ROSE & CURTIS 








SELMA 
SELLS 


56 INCHES OF MELODY— 
ONLY A HALF HUNDRED 


BU T—Oh, my! 


Direction, SAMUEL BAERWITZ 


FRED DUPREZ 


Still going strong 
in “Seldier Boy” 
at the Apollo The- 
atre, London. Now 
in its ninth month. 


Representatives 





American: 


SAM BAERWITZ 
1493 Broadway 
New York 


European: 
JULIAN WYLIE 
5, Lisle St. 
London, W.C., 2 
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APPLE SAUCE 


Chris.—I wonder what became of Ben Schaffer? 


Bob.—Violinsky has him under contract for five 
years, with option of three more 
Chris.—Does Ben work with Violinsky? 
Bob.—yYes, he throws a coin on the stage for 
Violinsky’s ‘‘piano bit.’’ 
SEE 
> | 
KNAPP and CORNALLA 
RESIDENCE: 


SEVEN SEVENTY-EIGHT EIGHTH AVE. 
Five Rooms and Bath 
in the Heart of the Theatrical District 
Meals if desired. Walter Thomas (white), Chef. 
Alotta apple sauce to a wise guy. 


Loew’s Circuit CHAS. POTSDAM, Agent 
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Watch this baby grow 


Bobby “UKE” Henshaw 
The Merry Mimic 


Been working for a year and 
a half next to closing with only 
four weeks’ lay off for the 
W. V. M. A. B. F. Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange. 


ORPHEUM TO FOLLOW 





LEONARD 


SMITH 


AND 
ARSCEOLA 


TOSEL 


IN 
Pep, Ginger and Jazz 


Direction, ARTHUR HORWITZ 


A Senior Lieut. En Route to Brest 


received the following 


WIRELESS MESSAGE 


“Come Home at Once— 
Baby swallowed its mustache.” 
Being a Single Man, it 
Worried Him and 1? 

(2 B centinued) 


CAROLA TRIO 
“Stars of Biff Biff Bang Revue” 
Moss Time Direction, MARK LEVY 








DOLLY 


REY 


BERT 


BYRON 

















On March 18, at One A. M., at my home in New 
York, 206 West 106th street, my loving wife pre- 
sented me with a wonderful nine-pound boy, to be 
known as STAN STANLEY, JR 


He is a chip of the old block; at two he was 
playing three-cushions, at three he was smoking one 
of Gerson’s Coronas, at four he was flirting with 
the nurse, and finally at dawn te went to sleep— 
a good sport. 


I will rent STAN STANLEY, JR., at one dollar 
per show for acts, to take bows with him. Being 
a head taller than Joe Laurie, he is going to join 
Singer’s Midgets next week. 


STAN STANLEY 
The father of Stan Stanley, Jr. 
MORRIS & FEIL, Guardians 


BOOKER RECEIVED 
FOLLOWING: 


DEAR SIR:—We are desirous 
of Playing your Time. We are 
Blonds, Weigh 110 Ibs., do sing- 
ing, dancing and violin; have 
nice Wardrobe, carry Special 
Scenery and our Mother. What 
have you to Offer? 


SEXTON and FARRELL 
“Love and Layoffs” 
Loew Circuit Direction, MARK LEVY 














Headlining Pantages Circuit 


KYRA 


Sensation On 
The Pacific Coast 











_ADA CARTER 
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a day— 

But he’s coming home 
soon, 

I’m happy to say: 

For now that the Hun 


Has been made smarter, 
a 


VINCENT 
CARTER 


T from Engl 
| we A 
America 

















VICTORIA 
FOUR 


Topnotchers of Song and Funland 


STORM—BRENNER 


SMALLEY—HENDRICKS 
BOOKED SOLID 


DONNA 


MONTRAN ano BRESSLER 


Two Girls with a Single Thought: To ENTERTAIN YOU 


TRIXIE 








ARCH 


Apologies to George and Mickey 


HENDRICKS anp EVANS 


PLEASING PROTESTANTS 
Direction Protestant, LEE MUCKENFUSS 


ARTHUR 























JACK 


ORBEN 


NELLIE 


- DEXIE 


“The Jack of. Hearts and the 
Queen of Spades” 


Return engagement on the Leew Cirenuit 





BRENDEL ~» BERT 


“Waiting for Her” 


Direction, H. BART MeHUGH 





“SQUIRREL FOOD” 
Direction, 
HAYMAN & CANTOR 


DU BOIS and MILLER 











BLANCHE ALFRED 


TRIO 
in a New Dancing, Singing and Instrumental Act 
Featuring BLANCHE ALFRED, Jr. 
In her original DANCING SAXOPHONE SPECIALTY 
Direction, HARRY SHEA 











b°A Mite of Mirth” 


Little Jerry 


The Biggest Little Pinger 














Pauline Saxon 


SAYS: 


I’m weary of efficiency 
And ese who recommend 
t 


My time is worth a lot to me; 
No matter how I spend it. 





3u Havdeville Birertion, O'Neal & : Busey 











SYNCO 


MARIMBA MARVEL 
MASTER OF SYNCOPATION 

















pronaee eee 
Potina ceed wide Bhs” 


5 
if 








VARIETY 


| FANCHON) 
MARCO 


APPEARING IN THEIR NEW PRODUCTION 























THE 


FANCHON-MARCO REVUE 
“LET’S GO" 


NOW Playing to CAPACITY 


AT THE MAMMOTH 


ACKERMAN-HARRIS’ 
CASivO THEATRE—SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR A RUN 



































